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Introduction 


The history of the working-class movement is an independent branch of scholar¬ 
ship. Systematic research in this field commenced in Hungary in 1948 when the 
Institute of Party History was founded. It was then that the collection and clas¬ 
sification of basic sources began and archives and a reference library were set up 
for the study of working-class movement history. 

A number of research workers who regarded the history of the Hungarian 
working-class movement as their calling, began their systematic work at this time. 
It would not have been possible to write the history of the Hungarian working- 
class movement in a scientific way had this basic work not been done. The exten¬ 
sive publication of sources was started and so was their scientific elaboration. 
However, at that time this development was seriously impeded by ideological 
dogmatism and subjectivism, and by the distortions which were evidenced in 
politics and public life. The Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party required and ad¬ 
vanced fundamental changes in this field. This new stage in Hungarian historiog¬ 
raphy - and within it the study of the history of the working-class movement - 
preserved and continued all that had been correct and fruitful in the previous 
period for the Marxist examination of Hungarian history. At the same time, those 
questions which, in consequence of dogmatism and revisionism, had been solved 
incorrectly were now being examined anew and on a higher plane. 

Today we can rightfully claim that the numerous significant works of a histori¬ 
cal nature which have been published in the past fifteen years denote a more 
comprehensive, more scientifically grounded view of the problems of the de¬ 
velopment history of the Hungarian working-class movement and of the Com¬ 
munist Party than those written earlier. However, one must not rigidly separate 
the various stages in Hungarian Marxist historiography, let alone confront them 
with one another. In the course of its twenty-five years of work the Institute of 
Party History has, in collaboration with research workers of other institutes, laid 
solid foundations for this research. The writing of the working-class movement’s 
history has become an integral part of our whole historiography, taking its rightful 
place in historical studies. There are now available a whole series of scientific re¬ 
ference works, published sources, studies and monographs which, in addition to 
their own research, aid the research workers in examining the historic role of the 
working class and the Party in every period of our modem and contemporary 
history. As a result of almost twenty-five years of research, we now have adequate 
information on the evolution of our working-class movement, on its role and or¬ 
ganizational strength at various periods. A thorough analysis has been made of 
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the international and domestic conditions for the emergence of the Hungarian 
socialist movement and of the struggle of the Hungarian workers for the creation 
of a socialist workers’ party. There has been successful exploration in practically 
all details of the foundation of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary; the in¬ 
fluence of the Second International on the development of the Hungarian work¬ 
ing-class movement; the process of the Social Democratic Party’s development 
into a mass party; the initiation of the Hungarian trade-union movement; the re¬ 
lationship of the social democrats to the agrarian socialist movements. 

Monographs of a high standard deal with the history of the political crisis of 
1905-1906 and the years preceding the outbreak of the First World War and with 
the role and significance of the mass movements which had emerged in Hungary 
as a result of the first Russian revolution. Lately a series of original monographs 
has been devoted to the scientific analysis of one of the most important periods 
in modern Hungarian history, that of the 1918-1919 revolution. Detailed re¬ 
search has revealed the movements that unfolded in the wake of the Russian 
Socialist Revolution and the ideological, political and organizational conditions 
for, and the objective inevitability of, the formation of the Hungarian Party of 
Communists. A significant achievement that will in all likelihood, stand the test of 
time is the scientific definition of the character, historic role, results and limita¬ 
tions of the 1918 bourgeois democratic revolution. A major monograph on this 
subject deals with the various aspects of the outcome of this revolution; with the 
establishing of bourgeois democratic conditions; with the achievement of national 
independence; with the proclamation of the Republic. At the same time, relying 
on a wealth of concrete facts, it proves that it was no longer possible in 1918—1919 
to solve the problems of Hungarian social progress within the confines of 
bourgeois democracy. 

The historic need for founding a new type of workers’ party must be seen in this 
context. Once the earlier one-sidedness had been overcome, it became possible to 
show how the new party was related to the old one, what role the social demo¬ 
cratic Left and the various revolutionary socialist groups played in the formation 
of the party, what was qualitatively new in the birth of the Hungarian Party of 
Communists and what ideas the Hungarian communists, B61a Kun and his col¬ 
leagues who had returned from Russia, brought with them from their Bolshevik 
^nence. A theoretical generalization of this group of problems was made pos¬ 
sible by a number of studies and published sources which provided ample and 
convincing documentation of the history of the movement of some one hundred 
thousand Hungarian prisoners of war in Russia, their incipient communist or¬ 
ganizations there, and the role of the Hungarian internationalists in the Great 
October Socialist Revolution and the civil war 

« I J£S, y ’ in th ! C , OUrS< ; of this work a stand had to be taken against earlier, in- 
the Senriff evdU f at K ns - < ^ )nsiderable circumspection was required for 
dem^r r m« l° n ? fthe unhlstorical and harsh appraisal of the social 

connection with this question, for a scientific criti¬ 
cism ot attempts to rehabilitate reformism as well. 

revolutions Tho^nT 8 " 1919 P u n ° d proved the or 8 anic connection of the two 
deveSd m ^ by wbich the b° ur geois democratic revolution 

vfctorv^nd ?he l evolution the inevitability of the socialist revolution’s 

victory and the historical conditions for it. Recent works dealing with this period 
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already illuminate the ideological features of the contemporary communist and 
social democratic movements and the characteristics and main trends of the 
ideological development of the two parties. 

Noteworthy works of the history of the Hungarian Republic of Councils prove 
with a multitude of facts and scientific conclusions derived from them, that the 
establishment of the first Hungarian workers’ power was the organic consequence 
of internal social developments and at the same time the result of the upswing in 
the international revolutionary movement which began in October 1917. A 
thorough research into this problem extended to an examination of such impor¬ 
tant questions of principle as the general and specific conditions of the socialist 
revolution and socialist construction; the relationship between national interests, 
patriotism and internationalism; the interpretation of the Party’s role in Hun¬ 
garian society; the problem of the relationship between the working class and 
other classes and social strata in the revolutionary period; the basic principles of 
the agrarian, social and cultural policies of the Republic of Councils and their 
practical results and contradictions. 

Events in 1918-1919 in Hungary had important lessons to offer not only for the 
Hungarian, but also for the international working-class movement, contributing 
toward its ideological development. Monographs on this period reveal these in¬ 
terconnections, though much has still to be done in this field, particularly as re¬ 
gards intensive research into the historical relations between the Hungarian 
working-class movement and those of neighbouring countries. It has been 
clarified once and for all and there is a general consensus on this among Hun¬ 
garian historians, that the first Hungarian proletarian revolution was overthrown 
by the joint action of overwhelming international forces and international coun¬ 
ter-revolution supported by the Allied powers. This fact naturally greatly influ¬ 
enced the subsequent development of political and economic life and the power 
structure of Hungarian society. 

The scientific study of the 1919—1944 period has also made considerable 
progress. Because of the complexity of this period’s history and the multitude of 
theoretical and historical problems inherent in it, Hungarian historians have 
primarily concerned themselves with the key periods. Accordingly, monographs 
have been written on the reorganization of the illegal communist movement, on 
the Socialist Workers Party of Hungary (MSzMP) which operated semi-legally 
between 1925 and 1928, on the working-class movements at the time of the great 
world economic crisis, on the history of the Hungarian resistence movement dur¬ 
ing the Second World War as well as on the problems of the anti-fascist united 
front. Their common feature is that the history of the Hungarian Party of Com¬ 
munists is treated not in isolation from but in close connection with the develop¬ 
ment of the whole Hungarian working-class movement, of Hungarian society, 
bearing in mind the international context. Close attention is paid by these works 
to the development of the political line of the Communist International and its in¬ 
fluence on the activities of the Hungarian Party of Communists which was one of 
its founding members and one of its sections. Monographs dealing with the period 
between the two world wars describe the specific features of the Hungarian 
working-class movement, including the important fact that two workers’ parties 
operated throughout this whole period. These were the illegal revolutionary party 
of the workers (KMP) and the oppositionist Social Democratic Party (SzDP) 
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ESSSSSj in it, though to a varying extent in vanous 

^The serious contradictions which arose from this process of development and 
nresence and activity of the two parties hindered the progress of the 
1 pmpnt The later rapprochement and cooperation between the left-wing so- 
SSSSSCS™* movement, belated though it was. 
nevertheless provided substantial impetus to the extension of the working-class 
movements' scope of influence. Works published on this period make it clear that 
organizational strength cannot be the sole criterion by which J ud 8 e the ^ ocial 
impact and role of the Communist Party, which at that time had been forced into 
illegality. And one must guard against passing summary judgement on the role 
and activities of the social democratic movement even though it had a right-wing 
leadership throughout the whole period. The legal Social Democratic Party must 
be considered a workers’ party as regards its base, one which, during the whole 
period of the Horthy regime, was the best organized legal opposition to the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary fascist system. The picture drawn by our research workers gives 
a complex view of the finer shades of centrist and left-wing trends within social 
democracy as well. 

The communist movement endured throughout the twenty-five years ot the 
counter-revolutionary regime and despite the severe spilling of blood, it re¬ 
peatedly recovered. It was the only force in Hungary which was able to provide 
the correct answer to the major problems of the country’s social development. 
While it is true that the Party’s voice reached comparatively few directly, 
nevertheless, by utilizing legal opportunities as well, it was always able to influ¬ 
ence the development of Hungarian society. The dialectical approach has now 
become dominant in the historical evaluation of the communist movement as 
well. Accordingly, it has been clearly shown that the formation and existence of 
the Hungarian Party of Communists (KMP) brought a new quality to the Hun¬ 
garian working-class movement and signified a break with the movement’s op¬ 
portunist trends. All the same, continuity cannot be disregarded; the KMP was 
the most consistent upholder of all the revolutionary traditions which Hungarian 
progress and the socialist movement had accumulated, traditions which carried on 
and transcended at the same time. 

Works treating the period of the Second World War give a realistic picture of 
the role of the working-class movement in those critical years. They analyze the 
collapse of the Horthy regime, the theoretical and political development of the 
communist movement and the international aspects of this process. The authors 
of these works have shown that following the Seventh Congress of the Comintern, 
the political line of the KMP was modified, though this was not without con¬ 
tradictions, and the Party then began its struggle for the creation of an anti-fascist 
united front. Research has proved that despite the objective and subjective dif¬ 
ficulties, the Hungarian resistance movement played an important part during the 
final period of the war. Although this movement could not turn into a general 
armed uprising, it had a substantial role in weakening the positions of German 
and Hungarian fascism in Hungary as well as in saving at least part of the country’s 
material wealth. 
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mong the most significant achievements of our historiography are those ac¬ 
complished by research into the revolutionary changes and development after the 
i aeration, that is, the examination of the current historical period, a task of out- 

,deoIoglcal and political importance. Understandably, research in this 
periodI has concentrated on the years between 1945-1948. First of all, the historic 
turn ot events that occurred in the last months of 1944 and the beginning of 1945 
has been outlined, including the historical significance of the activity of the pro¬ 
letariat and its revolutionary movement in the rapid restoration of the war-dam- 
aged economy, in bringing order to the disarranged social relations, in normal¬ 
izing life and in ensuring the conditions for the development of the people’s 
emocracy. Concrete research provided a sound basis for a realistic appraisal of 
this period. A monograph has been published on a question that has been a sub¬ 
ject of debates for many years, i. e., the sphere of problems concerning the nature, 
stages and peculiarities of the revolution. Works, which will in all likelihood stand 
the test of time, analyze the land reform, the transformation of the class structure 
ot the peasantry and the agrarian development in the people’s democracy. Studies 
on the mass movements and political struggles shed light on the gradualness of the 
ifMo Utl ° nar ^ trans f ormat *9 n between the autumn of 1944 and the summer of 
1948, on the peculiar admixture of democratic and socialist elements, and the 
process of the gradual winning over of the masses and of the acquisition of power. 
The appraisal of the popular democratic form of transition and the elaboration of 
the history of the coalition government represent an important stage in research 
from the point of view of political history. 1 

Works treating this period show the place and role of the national committees, 
of the factory committees and mass movements in the advance of the revolution¬ 
ary process. They explain how the Hungarian Communist Party (MKP) set its 
economic policy, how it developed the conditions and method for the conversion 
to a planned economy. They deal with the facts, theoretical basis and practical 
results of the transformation taking place in all fields of the economy, which were 
unprecedented achievements even when judged by international standards. One 
particular monograph describes the role of the trade-union movement in creating 
working class unity and proletarian power. 

After thorough research and a great many debates historians have come to the 
conclusion that the whole period of Hungarian development between 1945 and 
1948 has to be viewed as a specific form of revolutionary transformation to a 
people s democracy. This process cannot be rigidly divided into a democratic and 
a socialist period. It was not a succession of two revolutions but a peaceful road 
leading to the victory of socialism in the course of which the elements of the 
democratic and the socialist revolution merged right from the start, and from the 
second half of 1945 the gradual forging ahead of the socialist elements was clearly 
discernible. Power took the form of a revolutionary democratic dictatorship by 


1 Research into contemporary history has certain specific methodological problems. One of these is 
the relationship of party history to general history. This relationship does not remain unchanged all the 
time. For example, amidst the new social conditions, the connection between party history and na¬ 
tional history is clearly far more extensive than before. From the moment the working class became 
the leading force in the state, the relationship between party history and national history assumed a 
qualitatively new form and no dividing wall can be erected between the two. 
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important document of the working class movement from itsinceptiOT 
present time. They represent an indispensable standard aid for historians. 

P The achievements of a quarter century's work made possible the P“ bl |‘ ° 
a large-scale svnthesis, “A magyar forradalmi munWsmozgalom ortdnete 
1848-1962” (the History of the Hungarian Revolutionary Working-Class 
Movement from 1848 to 1962). This provides a guide to the more than a century 
long history of the Hungarian working class movement, relying not only on new 
research but also on a large number of earlier publications. The publication of the 
new synthetic work on Party history has lent a new impetus to the study, teaching 
and popularization of the working-class movement’s history. Its wealth ot 
material its scientific analysis of historical processes, its principled standpoint on 
many controversial questions all greatly contribute toward a proper appraisal ot 
the true role of the Hungarian working-class movement in modern history/The 
choice of title, “The History of the Hungarian Revolutionary Working-Class 
Movement”, was not arbitrary. It expressed a position on a question of principle, 
namely, that we regard the Hungarian working-class movement as an integral 
whole which, in its complex and contradiction-ridden history of more than one 
hundred years, has consistently proved itself to be the most progressive element 

of Hungarian society. . 

The work so far accomplished and the publication of the synthesis of Party his¬ 
tory does not mean that we consider our work finished. There is a considerable 
hiatus regarding the history of the Hungarian social democratic movement, the 
detailed study of which has started only recently. A series of monographs on the 
history of the Hungarian trade-union movement will be completed in the near 
future, and work on another group of topics on which research has fallen behind, 
the study of the structure of Hungarian society, especially that of the working 
class, and the ideological and cultural history of the working-class movement, has 
also begun. Nevertheless, one can say that a Marxist survey of the history of the 
working-class movement in the modem age, up to the present, is available in 
broad outline and the criticism and correction of the distortions of bourgeois his¬ 
toriography has in the main been completed. Progress has been made in the re¬ 
search of previously unexplored historical questions and periods and this explo- 
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ration is being extended to include the present period. In the course of this work 
the social relevance and influence of Hungarian historiography has greatly in¬ 
creased, the requirement of an international outlook has been more forcefully 
asserted, and work is progressing in the examination of the historical relationship 
between the Hungarian and the international movement. 

* 


The present collection of papers, covering the history of the Hungarian work¬ 
ing-class movement, aims to meet an international demand that has been present 
for a considerable time. This may be the first opportunity for English speaking 
readers to familiarize themselves with the main outlines of the more than a cen¬ 
tury-old history of the Hungarian workers’ movement. Though this volume is not 
a synthesis but a collection of studies, the aim is nonetheless to present a com¬ 
prehensive picture of the history of the Hungarian revolutionary working-class 
movement. To achieve this, the studies selected cover every important stage in the 
history of the Hungarian workers’ movement in a chronological order, but, 
beyond this, their authors focus their attention on the key issues of the period they 
discuss. 

Naturally, the limits of space are evident when more than one hundred years’ 
history is treated in a single volume. The studies of the different historical periods 
are organically linked. They show the laws of development of the Hungarian 
working-class movement and those social and political conditions in which the 
movement was active from the last third of the 19th century when the young 
Hungarian working class created its own movement and class organizations. 

The studies in this volume are not of uniform structure or form. Some, which 
seek to depict a longer historical period are chronological in structure, others fol¬ 
low a thematic approach and still others, mainly those concerned with the history 
of ideas, seek to outline the focal points of the ideological development of a par¬ 
ticular period. 

Different as their methodology may be, they are alike in their basic outlook 
though each study is individual in approach and method. This is evidenced at 
times in the shades of difference in the judgement of certain events. We had no 
wish to eliminate these differences, nor the individuality of style or structure. All 
the authors of this volume are Marxist historians, they are firmly grounded in the 
principles of historical materialism and in their work they apply Marxist-Leninist 
dialectical methods and view of history. Another common feature of the studies is 
that they do not hesitate to discuss questions which were thought to be “embar¬ 
rassing” at one time. They are based on genuine sources and facts available to 
their authors and all endeavour to present an authentic picture of the things as 
they were and as they are. 

The first study deals with the birth of the socialist working-class movement in 
Hungary and its ideological and organizational development. It discusses in detail 
the birth of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary as well as the national and 
international conditions of its development. The study that follows shows the so¬ 
cial democratic movement in Hungary already as a mass movement. It describes 
the theory and programme of the Social Democratic Party, its peculiar relation¬ 
ship to the trade unions and the emergence and activity of its inner opposition. 
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svstem or characteristic features of the individual governments be dealt with in 
detail The authors could not extend their analyses to the role of the non-socialist 
groups and trends within the working-class movement, not even towj rag¬ 
stones in the political and economic struggle of the Hungarian the 

1905-1906 political crisis. The great suffrage struggles of the 1910s are merely 


touched upon by way of illustration. r ~ 

A separate study deals with the founding of the Hungarian Party of Com¬ 
munists (KMP). We thought it important to familiarize the readers abroad with 
the working-class roots of the forces which founded the Communist Party, and the 
organizational and ideological influence which the Russian Bolshevik Party, the 
German Spartacus movement, the German Independent Socialists, social 
democracy and bourgeois radical trends had on the left-wing groups that formed 
the Party.'The study makes it clear that the birth of the Communist Party was 
deeply rooted in the past of the Hungarian working-class movement, but that its 
foundation had also been connected with the revival and influence of the interna- 
tional revolutionary working-class movement. 

The study on the history of the Hungarian Republic of Councils outlines the 
place and importance in Hungarian history of the proletarian revolution, de¬ 
scribing the historical antecedents of its formation and its effect on the working- 
class movements of the neighbouring countries. Its subject, the national-minority 
problem, is still a topical theoretical and practical one in the international work¬ 
ing-class movement. We therefore consider it important to show our readers 
abroad what the policy of the Hungarian proletariat had been in this sphere. 

The authors of these two studies could not undertake to give equal stress to all 
events of national politics and the working-class movement. Numerous important 
questions such as the collapse of the Monarchy, the victory of the bourgeois rev¬ 
olution, the formation and crisis of the bourgeois-social democratic coalition 
government, the elemental force of the mass movements are barely referred to. 
We thought it more important within this limited space to show how the new rev¬ 
olutionary party related to its historical antecedents, why the birth of the rev¬ 
olutionary' party brought a new quality to the Hungarian working-class move¬ 
ment and, in the objective revolutionary situation, what role the party played in 
bringing about the victory of the Republic of Councils. Likewise we were com¬ 
pelled to refrain from discussing many details of the history of the Republic of 
Councils; we chose to discuss instead the process of the victory of workers’ power 
and the main events and problems in the development of the socialist state. 

Between the two world wars, the Hungarian workers’ movement found itself in 
a new situation, confronted with new tasks. The counter-revolutionary regime, 
which had replaced the overthrown Republic of Councils, was, in general, hostile 
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to the workers; their anti-working-class measures, however, did not evenly op¬ 
press the entire working-class movement. The Social Democratic Party func¬ 
tioned legally during the Horthy regime while the Hungarian Party of Com¬ 
munists was forced into complete illegality. This factor had a determining role in 
the Hungarian workers’ movement. 

The first study dealing with this period in this volume examines the characteris¬ 
tic features of the Hungarian communist movement in the twenties and the illegal 
Communist Party’s analysis of the counter-revolutionary regime’s political and 
ideological structure. Another study treats some of the important features and 
main characteristics of the Social Democratic Party’s activity between the two 
world wars. 

The theoretical questions discussed in the first study are all the more worthy of 
attention since the Communist Party was the first to be confronted with that new 
current in political reaction, fascism, which later also made its appearance in other 
European countries. It was an extremely difficult task to recognize and evaluate 
these new features in the conditions prevailing at the time. However, this work 
was indispensable to an understanding of the development of the Hungarian 
working-class movement and of the whole Hungarian society. 

Another study appraises one of the basic features of the illegal Communist 
Party’s policy: its internationalism. The Communist Party was characterized by a 
“dual inspiration” right from the start. It was firmly rooted in the country, but 
came into being and carried on its work as an integral part of the international 
communist movement. The Party’s internationalism was always a determining 
element of the Hungarian communist movement. The importance of this factor 
has to be stressed since the ruling circles of the countries of the Danubian Basin 
consciously and continuously stoked the fires of national hatred, particularly in 
the quarter century following the First World War. It was the internationalist duty 
of the communist movement to fight this chauvinism, to expose its causes and to 
act consistently in the spirit of the mutual dependence of neighbouring peoples on 
each other. 

In the 1930s, the fight against fascism was a central problem for the Hungarian 
working-class movement as well. It is understandable, therefore, that one study in 
this volume should be devoted to how the conditions in Hungary became ripe for 
this antifascist struggle, to the Communist Party’s fight for a united front of an¬ 
ti-Hitler forces. This was a difficult period in the history of the Party. The pre¬ 
vious strategy and tactics, valid for close to fifteen years, had to be reexamined 
in the light of the policy of the Communist International and, relying on the 
achievements of the earlier period, a new policy had to be worked out which 
would be able to rally the anti-German, anti-fascist forces of Hungary against the 
war and for national independence. The popular front policy of this period and 
the efforts to unite the two workers’ parties pointed towards the future, an¬ 
ticipating the process of development of the people’s democratic revolution be¬ 
tween 1945 and 1948. 

The third part of the volume reviews the most important historical questions of 
the 1945—1966 period. We attempted, as far as space allowed, to show above all 
the principal features of internal social and political relations and struggles: that 
fight which the Hungarian communists waged in new circumstances for winning 
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lariL ^ietv it reveals the economic, political and social roots of the errors 
which were committed in the field of alliance policy and those trends which had a 
fundamental role m the outbreak of the 1956 counter-revolution. TTie study 
shows that these mistakes were rooted in the inconsistent application of the uni¬ 
versally valid Mandst-Leninist teachings and connected with the incorrect in¬ 
terpretation or neglect of tasks arising from internal conditions and national 
peculiarities. It points out that the distortions of this period were not inevitable 
but can be explained exclusively or to a decisive degree, by subjective factors. 

A separate study draws a general outline of the path taken by the socialist 
reorganization of agriculture. No attempt could be made to give a complete pic¬ 
ture of this complex problem but only to sketch the main features and the social, 
economic and political factors of the massive reorganization which took place 
between December 1958 and the summer of 1961. Because of the favourable 
objective and subjective situation, large-scale socialist farming in Hungary was 
established so rapidly and in such a special manner that this revolutionary process 
drew international interest as well. This study cannot fully satisfy this interest, but 
it does make more perceptible the impact of large-scale fanning in the develop¬ 
ment of Hungarian society by outlining the socio-historical conditions, the rate 


and methods of this transformation. 

In the course of development between 1956 and 1966 the consistent Marxist 
policy of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party which boldly faced up to past 
mistakes, and its theoretical stand and practical struggle for the economic and 
political consolidation following the defeat of the counter-revolution, enriched 
the Hungarian and, to a more modest extent, the international working-class 
movement with valuable experience. The closing study describes the process of 
consolidation, stabilization and development of socialist state power, the creation 
of the material and technological base of socialism, the progress of the scientific 
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and cultural revolution, the introduction of the new system of economic man¬ 
agement, placing them all in their historical context. Relying on the earlier 
achievements in the building of socialism, the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
with the effective assistance of the international working-class movement and the 
socialist countries, successfully overcame the previous distortions in the Hun¬ 
garian economy and society and simultaneously opened up a realistic and en¬ 
couraging perspective of social development. 

* 


An informative bibliography and index complete this volume of studies. In 
compiling this select bibliography we tried to inform our readers about the more 
important publications dealing with the subjects and periods discussed in this 
volume. This bibliography of a limited scope indicates the richness of the litera¬ 
ture already available on the various periods in the history of the Hungarian 
working-class movement, and at the same time it gives an idea of the extent to 
which the authors here represented contributed to the accumulation of this wealth 
of scientific work. 

We offer this volume to the reader in the hope that we have succeeded at least in 
approaching our original aim of surveying the history of the Hungarian work¬ 
ing-class movement, its main lines of development and the role it has played in the 
history of our country and its people. 


Henrik Vass 


2 Vass Henrik 
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The Struggle for the First Independent Proletarian Party 

The First Congress of the Social Democratic Party 
of Hungary (1868-1890) 

by 

Edit S. Vincze 


The violent suppression of the Paris Commune ushered in a new era in Europe; 
the epoch of revolutions came to an end and a relatively peaceful period of 
capitalist development sfet in. In 1913 Lenin summarized the features of the 
socialist workers’ movements in the decades from 1871 to the turn of the century 
in the following words: “Socialist parties, basically proletarian, were formed 
everywhere and learned to make use of bourgeois parliamentarism and to estab¬ 
lish their own daily press, their educational institutions, their trade unions and 
their co-operative societies. The Marxian doctrine gained a complete victory and 
spread. The process of selection and accumulation of the forces of the proletariat 
and the preparation of the proletariat for the impending battles made slow but 
steady progress.” 1 

At the turn of the seventies heated debates broke out in the international 
working-class movement on how to define the main tasks and tendencies of the 
period following the Paris Commune. However, the majority of the socialists of 
the Eastern and Central European countries accepted the views of Marx and 
Engels that for the time being there was no longer a revolutionary situation in 
Europe and that the proletariat had to prepare for a longer series of partial 
economic and political struggles in order to overthrow capitalist society. The main 
tasks had been summed up in the statutes accepted at the Hague Congress of the 
First International in 1872, to the effect that “the working class can only take a 
stand against the united power of the capitalist classes if it is organized as a politi¬ 
cal party distinct from all former parties of the wealthy classes and is prepared to 
oppose them.” 2 

The socialists of Hungary also sent a delegate to the Hague Congress of the In¬ 
ternational, K£roly Farkas, an engineer and the chief representative of the In¬ 
ternational Working Men’s Association in Hungary. Karoly Farkas supported 
Marx and Engels on the basic issues of the congress. He returned home firmly 
determined to concentrate his energies on the organization of a socialist party. 

In the late sixties, when consideration was being given to the formation of a 
socialist party, the proletarian class in Hungary was still in its formative stage. 
Though the bourgeois revolution and fight for independence in 1848-1849 made 
capitalism dominant, and industrial development did not stagnate in the two de¬ 
cades of Habsburg absolutism (1849-1867) following the defeat of the revolution 

1 Lenin, V.I.: Marx , Engels , Marxism , p. 86, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1951. 

2 Cf. Marx, K. and Engels, F.: Muvei (Works), vol. 17, p. 388, Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1968. 
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and the War of Independence, the industrial revolution in Hungary was only 

completed in the last third of the anwy. w hi c h created more favourable 
It was the Ausgleich, the In 1867 it was the 

conditions for accelerating cap 1 ^]'* ‘ ‘ with t he Habsburg-dynasty, with 

aristocracy and the gentry who cam . bour o eo isie. The multi-national 

the Austrian large landowning class a 8 j and administrative control 

Habsburg Empire, formerly under the t P Monarc hy Political power over 
of Vienna, became the dualist Austro-Hungan t y.^ . n £f ree hand 

Hungary- reverted to the Hunganan ru i g peo pie as well as the national 

monopoly on political Ufe, based on the possession of land. 

The peculiarities of the capitalist development in Hungary were determin by 
the place Hungarv occupied in the multi-national Monarchy, by its simultaneous 
dominafion'overThe^maHer nations, and dependence on Austr.a and the sumval 

0t Mowingthe Ausg/eit* - in the more favourable atmosphere of political con- 
solidation - there was a revival of economic life and the capitalist entrepreneurs 
were caught up in a frenzy of new undertakings. It was particularly the communi¬ 
cation network, the iron industry, mining, and the building ibdustry whichi made 
considerable strides forward, side by side with the traditional food-industry of 
Hungary: milling, sugar and distilling industries. In the period between 1867 and 
1873 the production of industrial basic materials increased considerably. (I he 
production of coal rose from 0.7 million tons to 1.64 million tons.) In the same 
period some four thousand kilometres of railway lines were built. 

The Austro-Hungarian customs union - apart from many positive features-set 
limits to the manysided, proportionate and even development of Hungarian 
trade. Thus the development of the textile industry stagnated and the above- 
mentioned industrial branches constituted the bulk of large industry. Even at the 
turn of the century, small and medium industry predominated over the large 
machine industry. The rate of industrial development had been hampered by an 
economic crisis in 1873; at that time and in the period of stagnation following the 
crisis industrial development had slowed down and regained momentum only 
during the late eighties. Even at the turn of the century, Hungary was still an 
agrarian country and its population was composed primarily of peasants. 

The emergence and strengthening of the industrial proletariat paralleled the 
rate of industrial development. In the period between 1867—1873 the working- 
class population increased to 360,000; however, it made up little more than two 
per cent of the country’s population of fifteen million. The number of factory 
workers - some 70,000 - was particularly low, barely one-fifth of the industrial 
workers. This specific feature may be accounted for by the one-sided develop¬ 
ment of industry: in Hungary the rapidly developing branches of industry (iron, 
machine and food industries) employed but a small number of workers. In addi- 
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tion to the large number of workers in small-scale industry, the characteristic 
feature of the Hungarian proletariat was its multi-national composition. The 
heterogeneous ethnic groups appeared particularly in the capital, since even at the 
end of the century the bulk of the population was German in Budapest, and in the 
mining disctricts near the borders of the country where Slovak, Rumanian, Ser¬ 
bian and German workers were in the majority. 


Attempts to Establish a Workers’ Party in Hungary in the Late Sixties 

In September 1872-when Kdroly Farkas returned from The Hague - the idea 
of establishing an independent political workers’ party was no longer novel to the 
workers’ movement in Hungary. In the spring of 1868 the socialists of Austria had 
begun to make preparations for the formation of a social democratic party. The 
ninth Workers’ Congress held in Vienna on August 30, 1868 adopted a social 
democratic programme which - based on the teachings of Ferdinand Lassalle - 
urged the formation of a “free people’s state”, the foundation of producing- 
societies and demanded civil liberties for the working class. In the autumn of 
1868, “social democratic committees” had been formed in Austria and Hungary 
to prepare for the formation of the party. However, the authorities in Austria 
banned the Vienna committee, took legal action against its members and as a 
consequence, the committee in Hungary also ceased to function. 

New impetus had been provided for the organization of a party in August 1869, 
by the formation of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany. Shortly 
after its foundation at the Eisenach Congress, the first public meeting of workers 
in Pest was held on August 22, 1869. It accepted the resolutions of the Vienna 
workers’ congress of August 30,1868 as the programme of the “social democratic 
party”. (The text was complemented with some parts of the Eisenach pro¬ 
gramme.) 

Following the formation of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany, 
the socialists of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy began to increasingly regard 
this party as their model. At an illegal conference in Pozsony, in November 1869, 
the socialists of Austria-Hungary had resolved to adopt the ideas of the Eisenach 
party. 

Just as there was a division within the German socialists, when the Eisenach 
Party was founded in the autumn of 1869, the organized workers of Hungary had 
also been split into two camps, forming two socialist societies. The General 
Workers’ Society (AME), formed in February 1868, professed the teachings of 
Ferdinand Lassalle. Among its founders was Janos Hrabje, a carpenter and for¬ 
merly the Hungarian member of the General-Council of the First International, 
and Antal Ihrlinger, a German printer, born in Sopron, Hungary, who was in¬ 
troduced to socialist ideas during his visits to Austria. The first Hungarian socialist 
organization accepted, from the very start, the idea of proletarian inter¬ 
nationalism, and sought to win the multi-national proletariat of Hungary without 
discrimination as to nationality. 

The other organization, the Workers’ Educational Society of Pest-Buda 
(PBME) had been formed in August, 1869, under bourgeois sponsorship. How¬ 
ever, a good many workers in its ranks interpreted the term “self-help”, as class- 
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satisfied with the LassaUean programme f freedom of associa- 

rofS^rofTe^e 1 ; - an 8 ddemanded action for improving the 
economic situation of the proletariat as we. Q f the 

It was mainly due to KSroly On returning from his 

bourgeois sponsors and became a socia - 8 nto work at Temesvfir where 

visit to Switzerland in 1868, K4roly Far as ^ g appointed chief 

he formed a section of the International. In' J »«W of th ££ me yea r he 

representative of the International in Hung • A became a leader of the 
moved to the capUal where he International 

- International, no, onty 
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formation of the social-democrat party. r ate more closely 

paper, the Altalanos Munkds Ujsag and its German lan 8“?8f ™ ' 

AUgemeine Arbeiter-Zeitung. Both papers urged the forma on ■^socialis p 
tv The leadership of the AME started a campaign in the autumn of 187U tor the 
centralization of the organizations in the provinces. Most of them 
and contributed to the support of the centre in the capital. However, the merger 
the two workers' societies of Pest was postponed. FoUowmg several a tempits at 
mergers and repeated splits, conditions for the establishment of a party were un 

favourable until May 1871. ^ 

The merger, and the formation of the social democratic party had been delayed 
by the different views which had emerged in both centres of the Hungarian word¬ 
ing-class movement. Although those who had professed Lassallean views and the 
members of the International all regarded the Eisenach Party as the model for the 
new party, nevertheless, they were at variance as to the character and organiza¬ 
tional form the Hungarian workers party should take. 

The Eisenach party had been established at a time when the solution of the na¬ 
tional question and the democratic unification of the country was the main en¬ 
deavour of the progressive forces of Germany. The type and organizational form 
of the Social Democratic Workers’ Party of Germany had unambiguously been 
determined by the desire to demonstrate that the socialist working-class was the 
most consistent protagonist of the struggle for national interests and social prog¬ 
ress. The organization which had been formed within the national framework, 
which had ties with the International and rallied the Austrian German proletariat, 
was in complete accord with this desire. 3 


3 Austrian socialists also joined the Eisenach party-to protest against Austria’s exclusion from the 
German Federation (1866), demonstrating for the establishment of a united democratic Germany 
which would also include Austria. 
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However, the example of the German and Austrian socialists could not be fol¬ 
lowed identically in Hungary. Hungary, unlike Germany, was not an independent 
state: The Ausgleich of 1867 had compelled it to exist for a long time within the 
framework of the dualist system. It was not even a national state; the majority of 
the population were Germans, Hungarians, Slovaks and Southern-Slavs. As a 
result of the state relations with Austria and the multi-national character of the 
country it was not easy to find the best organizational form for the Hungarian 
socialist party 

In 1869-1870 the members of the International, the socialists gathering 
around Kdroly Farkas, had tried to solve the problem by establishing the Hun¬ 
garian section of the International. Karoly Farkas, in his letter of February 1870 
to Johann Philipp Becker, the head of the Geneva central section of the Interna¬ 
tional, was pleased to report that the merger of the two workers’ organizations 
was imminent and the open affiliation of the Hungarian socialist working class to 
the International, “by establishing a new section”, 4 would soon be on the agenda. 

However, because of the differences which in the meantime had erupted be¬ 
tween the two workers’ societies, the Hungarian central section of the Interna¬ 
tional could not be established at the time and only the PBME joined the Interna¬ 
tional openly. Nevertheless, the plan was not abandoned. In June 1870, Viktor 
Kiilfoldi, editor and publisher of the two aforementioned workers’ papers, wrote 
Becker that “First of all we have to bring all larger workers’ societies to a common 
denominator, divide them into trade societies and then organize them as a section 
of the International - this is what I believe and what I wish to achieve. 5 

The events of 1870-1871 had, however, modified the previous plans. The uni¬ 
fication of Germany under Prussian leadership, the final exclusion of Austria 
from the German Empire and, last but not least, the high treason trial against the 
socialists of Vienna in June 1870, had shattered all hopes the socialists of Ger¬ 
many and Austria had of forming a party in common. In the spring of 1871, the 
socialists of Vienna had the idea of organizing a social democratic party to cover 
the entire Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, uniting all of the proletariat of 
Austria-Hungary and functioning as a section of the International. 

In the spring of 1871 KSroly Farkas and his group were also fighting for the 
formation of such a party in the belief that the necessary cooperation of the pro¬ 
letariat of the Monarchy could better be obtained within a common party or¬ 
ganization than through independent, though cooperating, Austrian and Hun¬ 
garian workers’ parties. 

In the spring of 1871 a group of Austrian socialists arrived in the Hungarian 
capital to prepare for the organization of a common party. According to the 
statement to the police made by Lajos Szvoboda, one of the leaders of the AME, 
the socialists of Vienna .. intended to lead the working-class movement in 
Hungary just like in the provinces of Austria and Vienna, as inspired by the 


“Zur Geschichte der Internationalen Arbeiterassoziation”, Der Vorbole (Geneva), February 
1870, No. 2, pp. 27-28. 

5 Institute of Marxism-Leninism, Moscow, Central Party-Archives (to be quoted below as IML, 
Moscow, ZPA), fond 21, op. 1, ed. hr. 172/1. The letter was originally in German. 
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Geneva centre of the International. Schaeflnerwere sent here 

f Ts SutepEid theelblishment of such a party for the whole Monarchy 

siiTOi^TOudyln C V^CTna^and^udapKest, wSich'gaXJed the representatives of 
the swiaf democratic workers of all workers’ organizations, trade societies, and of 

all However C there were^any opponents to the establishment of the common 
pam among the Lassallean leadersof the AME. Zsigmond Politzer, a contributor 

to the socialist weeklies, Lajos Szvoboda. Antal IhrUngerAm- 
more expedient to organize a "Hungarian workers party independent ot Aus 
™a wSwould be extended to all of Hungary, even going beyond the country s 

b °The r adherent^of^he independent "Hungarian workers’ party" were not 
members of the International and did not identify themselves with its aspirations, 
but rather followed the democratic but nationalistic represcntatives of the most 
progressive bourgeois parliamentary opposition party, the Party ot 48 ers_ 

The cooperation started in the spring of 1869 and became firm by I SAM187 \. 
At the time of the Franco-Prussian war, the AME protested jointly with the 
members of the “Party of 48’ers” against the Prussian conquest, proclaiming its 
support for the French republic. This mutual struggle moved a few leaders of the 
AME to involve some democratic members of the “Party of 48 ers in leading the 
workers’ party. The support of the parliamentary opposition did not only mean 
protection against possible reprisals by the government but also c ^uld facilitate 
the extension of its influence to the peasantry which, because ot the agrarian 
character of the country, was large in number and of great importance, but still far 
from the socialist workers’ movement. Their efforts were justified and stimulated 
by the example of the Eisenach party and in 1869 the democratic members of the 
South-German People’s Party joined the social democratic party. In his statement 
to the police, Lajos Szvoboda referred to the example of Johann Jakoby, a 
member of the People’s Party who “deserted to the social democratic camp and 
identified himself completely with the social democratic party.” 6 7 8 

The advocates of a “Hungarian workers’ party” - no consistent socialists 
themselves - entertained illusions about the members of the “Party of 48’ers”, 
overlooking their nationalistic views and taking their sympathetic attitude toward 
the workers to be socialist ideas. Their illusions about the parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion were strikingly characterized by what Lajos Szvoboda told the police: 


6 Archives of the City of Budapest. (To be quoted as FL.) Papers of the High Treason Trial of 
1871-1872. Statement of Lajos Szvoboda, July 10, 1871, p. 57. Original language of the statement 
was German. 

7 The “Party of 48’ers” (its earlier name: “Extreme Left”) was founded in the sixties by the former 
leaders of the 1848-1849 bourgeois revolution and War of Independence, by Ignac Helfy, Daniel 
Iranyi, Erno Simonyi and others who in Hungary were followers of Lajos Kossuth, living in emigra¬ 
tion. Its base was composed mainly of the landed gentry, landed peasantry and the progressive intel¬ 
ligentsia. It opposed the Ausgleich of 1867 and fought for the independence of the country and the 
assertion of the democratic ideas of the 1848 revolution. The majority of the party members had a 
nationalistic attitude towards the national minorities living in Hungary, and professed the supremacy 
of the Hungarians in the Danubian Basin. 

8 Op. cit., p. 26. 
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. . .prominent members of the ‘Party of 48’ers’, though displaying a specifically 
national attitude in politics, are internationally minded in other fields and they 
follow mainly socialist principles.” 9 

However, there were positive and negative elements in the views of both op¬ 
posing factions. The progressive feature of the internationalists was proletarian 
internationalism, an awareness and conscious acceptance of the tasks emerging 
from the multi-national character of the country, an independent proletarian 
policy and the waging of consistent class struggle. The advocates of a “Hungarian 
workers’ party tried to extend the mass base of the working-class movement to 
the democratic bourgeoisie and the peasantry rallied behind it. The attitude of the 
internationalist group inevitably led to its isolation from all of the trends of the 
bourgeoisie. The advocates of a “Hungarian workers’ party”, on the other hand- 
lacking firm political principles — allowed free play to bourgeois influence and to 
the nationalist views concealed behind the strivings for independence. In the 
spring of 1871 the differences between the two camps appeared to be irreconcil¬ 
able. 

The victory of the proletariat in March 1871, the Paris Commune, had a rev¬ 
olutionizing effect on the Hungarian working class as well. In April, mass strikes 
took place in the capital of Hungary and on May 8, there were clashes between 
the police and demonstrating workers demanding “bread and justice”. Thus the 
Lassallean views of peaceful transformation and of political struggle conducted 
within legal bounds were gradually defeated and the socialists declared them¬ 
selves for the acquisition of political power by revolutionary means. 

In addition to the inspiring example of the Paris Commune, an important role in 
hastening this process was played by the Hungarian members of the International 
and particularly by K&roly Farkas. In a statement to the police, Farkas said of his 
efforts: “The societies in Hungary were originally based on Lassallean principles 
but they were remodelled in the spirit of the social democratic party’s policy. It is 
true that I was the one to reorganize the societies in the spirit of social democracy 
according to the directives given by the center of the International. This was par- ’ 
tially accomplished by my getting some committee members of the AME, who 
were closely associated with me, to make such proposals at their society meetings 
which agreed with the principles of the centre. I always tried to influence the 
working-class movement of Hungary so that the views of the International would 
be asserted.” 10 

As a result of the ideological-political development of the leaders and members 
of the AME, the two groups disputing the issues of the formation of the party 
drew closer to each other and the advocates of a “Hungarian workers’ party” 
were pushed into the background. The members of the PBME, which had been 
officially dissolved and had since December 1870 been functioning illegally, 
joined the AME at the end of May, thus achieving the unity of the socialist work¬ 
ers. Preparation commenced immediately to organize the Hungarian section of 
the International, the social democratic party. 


9 Op. cit., p. 27. 

10 FL, papers of the High Treason-Trial of 1871-1872. Minutes of the statement of Karoly Farkas. 
The original is in German. 
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Then, an unexpected °^ taC ^ C .^^'retaliatory action of the European gov- 

As part of an Internationally coordina^d^reta^ v ^.^^^^ ^ Hungarian govern- 

ernments against the sociali. s Lialist organizations to be arrested. In 

ment ordered the leaders of t nta I; ve0 f the International, AndrdsEssl, 

June 1871, Karoly Farkas. chief repre^ntati eot tne Kmf61di pr0 of-reader, 

tailor, head of the and Lajos Szvoboda uni- 

the deputy cha.rman of the AME. Zsigrnon ^ workers’ organization 

versity students, and twenty-two other trade , , ing the forceful over¬ 

leaders were arrested. These men and asare sult 
throw of the Monarchy ^^P^eSit Serial for high treason. Although at 
of these trumped-up charges they were^charges had to be dismissed and the 
the trial, which began on April 22,1872, t h * anizat j ons had temporarily 
socialists had to be acquitted the act ut . f h ^ persecution. 

ceased due to the long absence of the le - . of the socialist movement 

S5 the movemen,^ almost a. once, even a, the rtsk of renewed 

0, ^n'the a autunirKif 1872, after a footed interval of over a^aMheorga^nizatitn^of 

the party, however, could not be resumed whe a E ur0 pe attempted 

After the defeat of the countries and prevent 

to disrupt the cooperation between the their activities and organizing 

the sections of the International from u 8 of chancellor Bismarck of 
new sections. In November 1872, at t q countries met to coor- 

Germany, government representames ^socialist organizations and 
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socialists of Hungarv had to realize that any attempt at legalizing organizational 
work on a national level would come up against the opposiuonofthego^rnmen 
and that it was unrealistic to think of openly forming a section of International, 
or of a common workers’ party to embrace the whole territory of the M°"ar y. 

Thus in the autumn of 1872, the controversy around the question of organiza¬ 
tional form, which for years had set two main currents of the socialist workers^ 
movement against each other, was resolved. By 1872 the principle 
took shape, adapted to dualism and itself dualistic, according to which the pro¬ 
letariat of Hungary and Austria would form two separate, independent but 
related social democratic parties. Although the socialists of Austria at their 18 /4 
illegal conference at Neudorfl again attempted to establish a federated social 
democratic party of the whole monarchy, their plan was thwarted by the gov¬ 
ernment when those at the conference, and also the leaders of the planned pro¬ 
vincial party organization were arrested. 

The controversy on organizational questions was essentially resolved Dy 
changes in external conditions: first of all, the ascendency of violence in the policy 
of the governments toward the working class which put insurmountable obstacles 
in the way of organizing internationally, or over a larger territory, and secondly, in 
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connection with this, the diminishing role of the International as a leading centre 
and finally, in 1876, the dissolution of the International Working Men’s Associa¬ 
tion. 

Although the situation favoured a party, which would be restricted to the 
territory of Hungary, it is nevertheless only a delusion that history has justified the 
advocates of a “Hungarian workers’ party”. Obviously, the establishment of a 
workers’ party, which would have extended to the whole territory of the Monar¬ 
chy, had proved unrealistic. But it had been no less unrealistic to plan the forma¬ 
tion of a socialist workers’ party in Hungary to include the representatives of the 
bourgeois opposition who were for independence and democracy. The differ¬ 
ences of opinion on this question had also been decided by events. The Paris 
Commune forced, in a certain sense, the members of the “Party of 48’ers” to show 
their true colours. Although they had at times voiced their support for the socialist 
leaders charged with high treason, they simultaneously dissociated themselves 
from the revolutionary ideas of the Commune and labelled as “unpatriotic” the 
principle of proletarian internationalism, declaring socialist ideas unrealistic from 
the point of view of the whole socialist workers’ movement. From the open dec¬ 
laration of their views it became clear that in the future the socialist workers’ 
movement could only count on their temporary support and not on their “joining 
the socialist camp” - as Johann Jakoby had in Germany. Nevertheless, sympathy 
continued among the advocates of the “Hungarian workers’ party” for the “Party 
of 48'ers” and its successor, the “Independence Party” (FP) and because of them 
an orientation toward the FP became a standard tendency of the socialist workers’ 
movement in Hungary. 


Struggle for the Formation of a Legal Workers’ Party in the Seventies 
The “Non-Voters Party” 

In view of the fact that the Hungarian government did not permit the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the AME, which had legal statutes, Karoly Farkas and other trial defen¬ 
dants-particularly Antal Ihrlinger.Andras Essl and Viktor Kiilfoldi-once again 
tried to form a workers’ party. Strange as it may seem, there was less opposition to 
the formation of a political party at that time than to a national workers’ society. 
There was no law in Hungary prohibiting political parties. 

As a first step, a socialist weekly was started which from January 5, 1873 ap¬ 
peared both in the Hungarian and German languages, called Munkas Heti- 
Kronika and Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronik. With the help of these party organs 
contact between the socialists of the capital and the provinces had soon been re¬ 
established, so that in March 1873 the preparatory committee concluded that it 
was timely to call a workers’ conference in Budapest for the purpose of organizing 
a party. 

The speeches at the public workers’ conference on March 23 left no doubt that 
the workers’ party was to be founded in the spirit of The Hague congress resolu¬ 
tions and that working-class militancy would govern party guidance and princi¬ 
ples. Andras Essl and Kiroly Farkas - presenting the resolution on the formation 
of the party - stressed that “... despite the existence of ‘right’, ‘left’ and ‘extreme 
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societies; it established andmamtameacoma^^^ ideas through the 

provinces, arranged party evenings a extre melv difficult because the In- 

SSc—S S'XomW support of the proletarian movement, 
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Earlv in 1876 the Austnan government extradited Leo r ’ . 
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l ° Frankel,^tnvell trained and experienced personality of the internationall work¬ 
ing-class movement became the leader of the H ungari anmm em e n ^ ® While 

inObuda and spent his goldsmith apprentice years in 
in Paris he became the organizer and leader of the German section of 
tional in Paris, later taking part in the struggle to establish th .e P^ Cormnune. In 
March 1871 he became a member of the Commune s leading body and later its 
Commissar of Labour and Commerce. After the defeat of the workers power he 
fled from Paris and in the summer of 1871 settled down in London. where as an 
associate of Marx and Engels he worked in the General Council of the Interna- 
tional as the corresponding secretary for Austro-Hungary. 


11 “A magyarorszagi munkaspart ujjaszervezese” (Re-organization of the ^ungarian Workers 
Party), Munkds Heti-Kronika and Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronik, March 30, 1873. Published in the 
Magyar Munkdsmozgalom Tortenetenek Vdlogatott Dokumentumai (Selected Documents oi the 
History of the Hungarian Working-class Movement), ed. by T. Er6nyi, vol. I, p. -65, bzikra, 
Budapest, 1951. (To be quoted as MMTVD.) 
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Following his release in the summer of 1876, Frankel at once associated himself 
with the socialists of Hungary and got acquainted with the difficulties of the 
movement. A letter to Marx on October 9, 1876 clearly shows that he did not 
agree with the submission of Kdroly Farkas and the other leaders of the socialist 
movement to the ban and to the semi-legal form of the organization. He formu¬ 
lated his opinion and aims thus: “I shall nonetheless try to form societies of 
whatever name and statutes and shall be no less a radical because of this.” 12 

Leo Frankel soon became a member of the editorial board of the Arbeiter- 
Wochen-Chronik, first editing the paper together with Antal Ihrlinger and then 
by himself from February 1877. The party press became an important instrument 
of the dissemination of Marxist theory. Frankel’s articles popularized the Marxian 
theory of class struggle, the conquest of political power and the idea of proletarian 
internationalism. The working-class press published many articles analyzing the 
main problems of political life. 

Preparations for the organization of a legal workers’ party were started in the 
second half of 1877. At the initiative of Leo Frankel, representatives of the 
Budapest socialists met on December 3, 1877 and decided to call the first Hun¬ 
garian social democratic workers’ conference. When the conference call was 
made public, the commissioner of police in Budapest summoned the signers of the 
call for interrogation. In January 1878 the Minister of the Interior issued a decree: 
the congress would not be allowed to be held on the grounds that “since no 
socialist society has been sanctioned in Hungary, a socialist conference cannot be 
allowed”. 13 

Leo Frankel and his associates had thus been forced to seek to achieve their 
aims by round-about means. The opportunity was provided by the general elec¬ 
tion, which had been scheduled for the summer of 1878, to connect the estab¬ 
lishment of a workers’ party with the preparations for the elections. According to 
Hungarian law the government had no right to prevent the holding of election 
meetings and congresses. Therefore, the first workers’ congress in Hungary was 
called under the name of the congress of the “non-enfranchised”. The congress, 
however, instead of discussing and accepting a social democratic programme as 
had originally been planned could only concern itself with the fight for and 
achievement of universal suffrage. 

The first workers’ conference in Hungary to which the workers’ organizations 
of Budapest sent seventy-nine delegates and twenty-five provincial towns an¬ 
other thirty, was held on April 21 and 22,1878 under strict police surveillance. A 
resolution was passed on universal suffrage and a national petition-campaign and 
it was declared that at the coming general elections only those candidates shall be 
supported who pledge to speak for universal suffrage in Parliament. The congress 
also decreed the establishment of a “Non-Voters Party” (NVP). Since the law did 
not allow a political party to have a permanent elected leadership, the congress 
delegates asked the presidium to guide the party. This included Leo Frankel, 
Antal Ihrlinger and Dr. Zsigmond Csillag, a humanitarian who had only recently 
joined. 

12 Copy of original letter in German can be found in the Archives of the Institute for Party History of 
the Central Committee of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party, fond 676, bundle 1. unit No. 8. 

13 OL., reserved papers of the Ministry of the Interior, 1877/1460, (1509). To be quoted as OL BM 
res. 
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T nee of the first Hungarian workers' 
Leo Frankel, in summing up the s, 8 n ' 1 “The congress did not and could not 
congress and the formation of the party, saiu. the government would 

deafwith the real socialist part an organization had to be laid 

not have tolerated it. However, the foundatton J ^ g £ avai , able opportunity; 
down and to this end advantage had to achjeve this _ under the 

we had to show that we existed and that we were a 

very eyes of the police." 14 nm0 r,mme which concentrated on the 

The establishment of the NVP for rallving t he skilled workers 

struggle for universal suffrage were app P alread politically conscious. The 

FP. include it in its programme for fear that _ Hungarians. Thus only the 
££the belief that the winning of their de- 

mand would initiate the full d '™^?J|^ t , ^ l " r y n , g4|S l movement made it nee- 

The political orientation <j£^ al ' st Sesofthose leading politicians in the 
essary for the leaders of the NVP to make allies of _ 81 onl 

FP who - opposed to the bu evenCthet democratic tights. 

assembly and the freedom of the 

pre “ in . o 7 n 1 87 1 at the time of the Franco-Prussian war, the situation was also 

for cooperation between the representa^ of 
socialism and the democratic bourgeoisie. At the turn of the seventies and eight 
ies there were signs of revolutionary ferment in Germany and in Czanst Russ 
too. In retaliation for the attempts on the life of theGerman Kmse r ^ilhelml, 
which reflected the dissatisfaction with imperial absolut»n, the excephonal 
law against the socialists had been enacted in the autumn of 1878 at the proposal 
of Bismarck. However, the German proletariat soon overcame confusion 
which followed the enactment of this legislation, organized its ranks and began to 
build an illegal network of party organizations. In 1878-1879, the smoldering 
contradictions and tensions of Russian society, too, came to the surface, the 
anarchistic movement of the Narodovoltsi became more intensive. 

Leo Frankel and his socialist supporters hoped that the approaching Russian 
revolution would bring about a general and democratic development in all ot 
Europe. They expected that the flames of a future revolutionary explosion in 
Russia would spread further so that not only the Czarist throne but also the power 
of Bismarck would collapse thus opening the way for a democratic development 

in Hungary, too. , 

The democratic minded representatives of the FP also sympathized with the 
revolutionary movements of Germany and particularly with those of Russia. They 
had hoped that the collapse of the Czarist power would create a favourable situa- 

14 L'tgalile. May 26, 1878. 
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tion for the assertion of the desire for independence from Austria. The FP 
opposition’s sympathy with the Narodovolets movement, based on their tradi¬ 
tional anti-Russian, anti-German and nationalist strivings met, in 1878-1879, 
with the solidarity which linked the Hungarian social democratic movement with 
the revolutionaries fighting against absolutism and despotism. 

In 1877-1878 the NVP and the left wing of the FP had jointly held a number of 
mass meetings demanding democratic rights and protesting against the aggressive 
war of the Monarchy aimed at acquiring the territory of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
These joint undertakings lent weight to the demands of the workers and helped 
the young socialist movement of Hungary to emerge from its isolation. 

However, this obviously essential cooperation also had its drawbacks. At times 
the party leadership went too far in its concessions aimed at preserving the al¬ 
liance and this narrowed the influence of the NVP among the organized workers. 
They yielded the editorship of the party’s Hungarian language paper to Daniel 
Kaszonyi, who was pro-independence. He was an enthusiastic participant in the 
1848-1849 revolution and the fight for independence, who, though a humanist 
and supporter of social progress, was very far removed from socialist ideas and a 
proletarian class outlook. He often wrote articles which radiated nationalist pre¬ 
judices and published them in the paper. The NVP had made other ideological 
concessions too, refraining from criticizing the nationalist attitude of the 
Independence Party and from taking a stand on the nationality question. 

The fact that the political struggle had become the pivotal point of party activity 
meant that other aspects of the class struggle were neglected. The party leadership 
did not attribute due importance to the building up of the trade organizations of 
the working class and to organizing the workers of the provinces. Nor did it urge 
on the fight for the workers’ demands despite the fact that as a result of the 
economic crisis, which began in 1873 and was continuing, the situation of the 
working class was deteriorating at the turn of the eighties. Production declined, 
many enterprises went bankrupt, unemployment increased and wages dropped. 
The working class insistently demanded an organized struggle to improve living 
conditions. 

Aware of the mistakes and shortcomings of the leadership, the workers, who 
already at the time of the AME had disapproved of the organizations’ preoccupa¬ 
tion with the fight for winning political rights, its neglect of the economic struggle 
and the substituting for revolutionary class struggle concessions to the 
bourgeoisie, turned against the NVP. But even those workers had begun to op¬ 
pose the party’s policy who had earlier favoured the “Hungarian workers’ party” 
and had been averse to the idea of proletarian internationalism. This group had a 
strong base in the General Workers’ Society of 6buda, which had been formed in 
the autumn of 1869. 

This organization united mainly the workers of Hungarian origin of Obuda, the 
North-Western district of the capital. Its leadership had accepted most of the 
basic socialist demands and their main endeavour was to draw into the movement 
those Hungarian workers who in their majority had not been organized. How¬ 
ever, they tried to attain this praiseworthy aim by rousing nationalistic feeling 
against the large number of German workers who lived in Hungary and who 
played a significant role in socialist organizations. 
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. ,»,„ nrn „r> under nationalistic influence - 
The radical workers’ OPP™'* 0 " and the> gfJJ one camp . victor Kiil- 

though at loggerheads with ° L nent undertook to organize the opposition, 

foldi. Frankel’s most consistent ■°PP° of thc NV p. the opposition party, the 

A few months formc d a t a workers’ congress on June 9 

Hungarian Workers Part> (MMP) ™ cd b the soc ialists of Budapest, no 
and 10,1878. At the congress, . • ds wer e indicated in a number of resolu- 

programme was adopted but the (abolition of birth and property privi- 

doos ' ParUy ' ^ir«^^ethSS n>tof«aod. t ion and assembly.etc.) 

‘naleAhou, work day. min, mU n, wage, 

equal wages for menover the agitational and organizational work 
The activity of the MMP ranged over inc a^ ^ ^ trade - S ociety movement 

through the columns of Nepsza\ . refrained from criticizing the gov- 

and the calling of ma» meeting P g ^ law Qwing to this attitude, the 
ernment and often emphasize * P j socialist party and treated its 

NVP looked upon it as a government spo^^f' 51 P ' 

cii demSratic partv”. that a conference be called and a programme and or¬ 
ganizational stages adopted. According to the agreement, the Hungarian lan- 
luaee paper Nepszava , was to be the common party organ, succeeding the 
Munkds Heti-Krdruka (from IS19, Kronika) and the Arbeaer-Wochen-Chromk 
was to remain the German language paper. Although the creation of the unity' of 
the organized workers was basically useful, the mere fact that it had comeabout 
without the clarification of the differences in open debate earned within itself the 
possibility of another party split. 


The General W orkers' Parts of Hungary 


This second attempt by the socialist workers to legalize their party under the name 
of social democratic party once again came to nought in 1880. As in the spring of 
1878, the Minister of the Interior would not allow the name “social democratic 
to be used nor would he allow the congress to discuss and accept a programme. 
Thus at the unification congress on May 16, 1880, the party could be organized 
only as the “General Workers’ Party of Hungary” (M AMP). It was nevertheless a 
social democratic party; it was not of their own volition that the socialists had 
substituted an other term for “social democratic,” which symbolized re¬ 
volutionism and internationalism. 

The programme of the M AMP, which had been published in the press and then 
was accepted publicly at the Second Congress in 1881 reflected the development 
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of the international and national socialist working-class movement and its essen¬ 
tial conclusions were based on the teachings of scientific socialism. 15 

The first point stated the necessity for the public ownership of land and the 
means of production, thus setting the establishment of a socialist society as the 
final aim of the working-class movement. The acceptance of the demand for pub¬ 
lic ownership, which had previously been adopted after long and sharp discussion 
at the 1868 Brussels and the 1869 Basel Congress of the First International, was 
an open declaration of war on capitalist private ownership, and a clear and 
unambiguous setting of the line of demarcation between bourgeois democracy 
and social democracy; at the same time it dissociated the party from the anarchists 
and Proudhonists in the working-class movement and from the other trends which 
defended private ownership. 

The twenty points of the programme also included the political, economic and 
social demands of the socialist movement. The political ones included universal 
suffrage with secret ballot, right of association, assembly, and freedom of press, 
the liquidation of the standing army and the arming of people, the separation of 
State and Church, free education and administration of justice. Among the 
economic demands were the ten-hour work day, restrictions on Sunday and night 
work and measures to protect child and woman-labour. The welfare demands 
called for safety measures on the job, disability benefits and the further extension 
of social insurance. 

The programme of the MAMP made no mention of the Lassallean demands, 
often criticized by Marx and Engels, but still included in the programme of the 
German Social Democratic Party that was accepted at the Gotha Congress in 
1875. (Free people’s state, producing societies supported by state credit.) 

Despite the positive features of the programme, it bore the mark of the diver¬ 
gent groups which had merged to form the party. The fact that the preamble laid 
great stress on the legal aspects of the party, was partly to retain its legality in face 
of constantly growing government terror and partly a concession to those workers 
joining the united party who were opposed to illegal activity. It may be assumed 
that reference to proletarian internationalism - a criterion of socialist ideas - had 
been omitted from the programme out of consideration for the nationalist work¬ 
er’s opposition and for the cooperation with certain members of the FP. In con¬ 
trast to the programme of the AME approved in August 1869, the 1880 prog¬ 
ramme did not proclaim the right to self-determination, nor did it deal with the 
nationality question. 16 

Once again the MAMP could not elect a leadership - this function was, just as 
in 1878, seen to by the presidium of the conference - its legal activity, however, 
was permitted by the government. This had probably been motivated by the idea 
that a legally functioning party could much more easily be controlled and kept 
within bounds than one functioning secretly. (This conclusion may have been 
drawn from the experiences with the German “exceptional” law.) 


15 For the programme, see Nepszava and Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronik, May 23, 1880. (MMTVD. 
vol. 1, pp. 392-395.) 

16 About this question the programme of the AME stated: “As far as the national minorities are 
concerned, the Social Democratic Party intends to resolve this question by the right of self-determina¬ 
tion of the peoples.” Arany Trombita . August 28, 1869. (MMTVD, vol. 1, p. 105.) 
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With the establishment ot the> party ^ indep endent workers party 

ian workers had been realized and a 1P . of s0 , ving the most immediate 
had been formed. This P rov,d « d .)J* party able to guide the organization 

task, that of developing the party into a P^. and political aims, 
of partial struggles for the a” ainn ^ . the socialist workers' movement. In 

The congress was followed by an upsu g ements in the capital for higher 

,he spring of 1880 there were which lasted for several 

wages, foremost among them the c p> • G f the inner, centralized or- 

weeks. Late in Julytherebe^an issued membership cards and mem- 

ganization of the MAMP. TJe teaoer p stamps . The membership was 
bership fees were acknowledged •'These are formed in groups of no 

organized in.ogroups. Policerepomshowthat has fo 6 rm anothcr 

«*— k " owing ,rom wh,ch 

S 1S£S££S«S!SS» of .he M AMP was modelled on the Austrian 

and Geneva organizational forms^ workers’ movement impelled the 

The rapid development of the ^^^f^J^ders of the socialist 
Ministry of the Interior the party had been established 

movement. One month after the co g A t i ihrlineer and the editorial 

inJune 1880, the residences ofhad been 
premises of the party papers an , £ i tv nodocume ntswere found on 

searched. However, this action taken against 

suit. In the autumn of 1880 legal action was taken against LeoFrankel as ed 
of the Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronik, for publishing an anti-militarist leaflet whicn 

^Franke^was sentenced to two years’ imprisonment and fined a large sum of 
money. He started his prison sentence in June 1881 and thus the socialist part> 
was deprived of its most capable and most active leader. . 

During Frankel’s imprisonment, the MAMP was led by his im ™ ed,ate s * 
ates. Antal Ihrlinger, Zsigmond Csillag and Jakab Kurschner. The change of 
leadership took place at a time when the ranks of the Austrian and German 
working-class movements, most closely connected with the Hungarian, were dis¬ 
turbed by internal strife and the bourgeois governments were waging a tierce at¬ 
tack against the socialist organizations. To lead the party in this complicated situ¬ 
ation required great skill, a firm theoretical position and at the same time flexib e 
tactics. 

during the late seventies and early eighties, as a result of the “exceptional 
laws the German Social Democratic Party was split by fractions. The majority, led 


17 OL BM res. 1880/396. m 

18 The leaflet in question -An unsere Briider in der Kaserne - appeared in the paper of the‘ social 
revolutionaries,” Freiheit on July 3, \SS0. Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronik published the article with an in¬ 
troduction by Frankel, entitled *‘Druck erzeugt Gegendruck". 
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by August Bcbel and Wilhelm Liebknecht, was opposed by a group of “social- 
revolutionaries” led by Johann Most, an emigrant to London. His paper, 

Ireiheit M , was read and circulated by many workers in Germany and in the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, too. 

In the early eighties a split came about in the Austrian workers’ movement too, 
due to the sharpened struggle between the conciliatory “moderates,” who 
insisted on the strict observance of the law, and the “radicals,” who, like the 
German “social-revolutionaries”, were demanding revolutionary methods. In 
the early eighties anarchist groups were also formed in Austria, mainly prompted 
and supported by the police; between 1882—1884 there had been a number of 
anarchist attempts at assassination. In January 1884 the Austrian government 
also introduced emergency legislation — modelled on the German one — in Vienna 
and its suburbs, and many radical socialists were expelled from the country. 

The unity which was created in the Hungarian socialist working-class move- 
ment in January 1880, also proved unstable. The revolutionary workers, who had 
criticized the policy of the NVP from a radical position, began, as early as the au¬ 
tumn of 1880, to oppose the leaders of the MAMP. From among the Hungarian 
“social-revolutionaries” Armin Prdger, a tailor’s journeyman, rose to promi¬ 
nence. He had earlier been active in Austrian socialist movement and had been 
expelled from the Austrian provinces in December 1880. There were also J£nos 
Horvdth, a shoemaker’s assistant, and Istvan Heckmann, a former defendant in 
the treason trial of 1871 and both had been leading personalities in Viktor Kiil- 
foldi’s party. 

The differences became even more pronounced during 1881 and were inter¬ 
mingled with personal motives as well. In September, the central guiding body of 
the radical socialist opposition was set up, called the Executive Committee, which 
started Der Socialist , a weekly publication. Subsequently several radical papers 
appeared in the German language, such as Der Kommunist, and the Volkswille. In 
1883 appeared the Radikal and the organization’s paper in Hungarian, 
Nepakarat , edited by the young shoemaker Andras Szalay. 

The radical group had gradually built up its illegal organization, covering the 
capital with a network and maintaining active contact with the radical socialists of 
Austria. After the introduction of the Austrian emergency law, Budapest became 
the centre of the radical socialist organizations in the Monarchy. It was here that 
the radical paper of the Austrians, the Zukunft , was published, and leaflets were 
printed and smuggled into Austria as well. 

The radical socialist opposition attracted the revolutionary workers who 
thought the tactics of the MAMP too moderate and demanded the pursuance of a 
militant independent policy. This group was of the opinion that a socialist revolu¬ 
tion was already approaching and that government terror could be brought to an 
end before long. The articles which appeared in the radical press, as well as the 
resolutions passed at the meetings, show that the Hungarian group of the paper 
Freiheit regarded the preparation for a socialist revolution as the sole task of the 
workers in the belief that any attempt aimed at reforming the political institutions 
ot the capitalist social system was useless. “Our immediate ‘programme’ is to 
overthrow the present social system at all cost and replace it with a system of 
popular rule as demanded by the people”, wrote Nepakarat , “because as long as 
class-rule exists the people will suffer constant misery and be slaves to the regime; 
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imprisonment of Frankel. followed ever more ^ emergency laws in Hun- 

erate Austrian socialists. Alarmed by ^hin the “framework of the law” 

gary too. the leaders of the by the effort to 

as dictated by the government. Their pol y , |he government and 

render the socialist workers’ 

the Independence opposition, "!• 1 ' ^ciples of the party tactics to be fol- 
Zsigmond Csillag summed up ££££%%£ Party of Hungary does not 
lowed, in these words. ... if the uener come int0 open or in any way 

wish to lose everything in minutes the hies or ant ipathies and not even 

hostile conflict with certain concepts, wit - P dominate public opinion in 

with certain mistakes and drivel which tyra X entirely different views, 

Hungary. Every socialist in Hungary, even if e ™ r y 

must behave as a “good Hungarian, in body^and souK „ had tQ 

According to Zsigmond Csillag thisJ"*?) n dence Party, support the “Hun- 
staunchly, in the nationalist spirit of t P®. x-| unear ians and support a war 

garian idea of state”, that is, the was 

of revenge that was being prepared ag bourgeois and petty-bourgeois 

tantamount to abandoning the fight aga r £ ers a s an inde- 

u°ed XSs torn the radical wing of the working-class movement, openly 
labelling it anarchistic, not at all minding that they were thus playing into the 

^’hwas the government that put an end to the activity of the radical socialist 
group. In March 1884, thirty-six radical socialists were arrested, among 
Andras Szalay, who was carried off from his sick-bed, to die a few days later in the 
prison hospital. With the arrest of its leaders, the group dispersed, its members, 
however, - most of whom were forced to move to the provinces - continued to 
disseminate revolutionary ideas there. , 

During the eighties the M AMP organized mass meetings, the most important ot 
which were the protest-meetings against the annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
The leadership of the MAMP launched a petition campaign against Sunday work, 
it petitioned parliament to legislate the ten-hour work day, factory accident 
insurance and industrial legislation, and they reiterated their demand for univer¬ 
sal suffrage. However, the petition did not bring the desired result, because it 
lacked the influence and strength to support its activity with mass-movements. 


i* “Programunk” (Our Programme), Nepakarat, September 15, 1883. 

20 Haus-,Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna Information-Bureau, 1884/619. # 
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This political struggle nevertheless contributed toward the political education of 
the workers, and toward their recognition of the legal inequities and exploitation. 

During the infrequent economic struggles of the eighties, a greater role was 
played by the workers of the large factories along with the workers employed in 
small and medium industries. The low level of organization, however, prevented 
the development of any mass strike-movement, which had, in any event, not been 
stimulated by the party leadership. 

The relative stagnation of the socialist working-class movement in the late 
eighties, led to the organization of a new opposition group whose endeavours 
approximated those of K£roly Farkas and the radical socialists. The leaders of this 
new opposition accepted the doctrines of Marx and Engels and held views similar 
to those outstanding leaders of the international workers’ movement as August 
Bebel, Wilhelm Liebknecht, Viktor Adler and Leo Frankel, though in tactical 
questions they followed the radical socialists. Pal Gabor Engelmann, a tinsmith, 
headed the opposition which was also joined by many of the old members of the 
radical socialist group. 

Engelmann was bom in Pest but spent his apprenticeship abroad. In 1874 he 
worked in Germany where he joined the social democratic party and from then on 
he professed and disseminated the ideas of Marx and Engels. During the years of 
the emergency laws he lived in Bavaria and was one of those who had tried to set 
up an illegal party organization. Later, he continued his activities in Austria again 
in the camp of the radicals. His name appears not only in connection with the or¬ 
ganizational activity of the party but also in socialist journalism; his theoretical 
articles on economics were published in the Arbeit, in Graz. In 1884, Engelmann 
was expelled from Austria as a “dangerous radical socialist”. He then returned to 
Hungary and continued the fight at home for a social democratic mass-move¬ 
ment. 

The members of the new, radical party opposition gathered around the 
Budapest Workers’ Circle which had been established in 1885 to unite the trade 
organizations. They criticized the low political level of Nepszava and Arbeiter- 
Wochen-Chronik, the moderate policy of the party leadership and its ineptness. 
Gleichheit, the paper of Viktor Adler, who tried to unite the social democrats of 
Austria, also supported their efforts, at times criticizing the policy of the MAMP. 
“Their socialism is moderate, colourless,” writes the paper, “similar to that which 
held sway in the early seventies on this side of the Lajta.” 21 

In the late eighties the theoretical and organizational level of the socialist 
working-class movement of Hungary lagged behind the international working- 
class movement. In spite of the emergency laws, the German Social Democratic 
Party grew stronger and socialist ideas were widespread. The socialist movement 
of neighbouring Austria, which during the previous decade had been incapaci¬ 
tated by the struggle between the moderate and radical trends, was successfully 
trying to become a mass movement. Guided by Viktor Adler, socialists in growing 
numbers joined the struggle for party unity. In December 1888 the Hainfeld 
Unity Congress of the Austrian social democrats finally took place ending the 
breach in the party and accepting a uniform, Marxist programme, and began to 
extend and strengthen the movement. 

21 ''Glossen", Gleichheit, May 7, 1887. 
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The affect of the new prolonged debates - also de- 

the Austrian Social Democratic Party. European countries all had dis- 
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,n Bern was planned in earlytoi&iive. The seat of the confer- 

ence w^set^fo^BerHn and the date for May 1890. Stmnmjut on the fact that 
the aim of the conference was to prevent “exaggerated demands by the working 

dl The Lnr^onandSeiSheningof the social democratic parties as well as the 
labour policy of the European governments becoming more raod er ate made it 
possible to convene the international organization of the social democratic 
workers’ movement, the new International. 


The Formation of the Second International and its Support of the Hungarian 
Socialist Movement 

On July 14,1889, on the centenary of the French bourgeois revolution, the par¬ 
liament of the socialist workers of the world, the Founding Congress of the Sec¬ 
ond International, was held in Paris. 

The speakers at the Congress defined the final aim of the social democratic 
movement as the conquest of political power, and the taking of the means of 
production into public ownership. They emphasized that the struggle for long¬ 
term aims as well as for immediate ones demanded the consolidation of the par¬ 
ties, the re-establishment and strengthening of international relations. This was 
served, among others, by the declaration of May Day as an international pro¬ 
letarian holiday, in a resolution ofthe Congress. 

The most important tasks of the social democratic parties in the given period 
were defined as the organization and ideological training of the working class and 
the leading of the political and economic partial struggles. The Congress stressed 
that the political struggles, besides winning universal suffrage and other bourgeois 
democratic freedoms, had first of all to be aimed at forcing the ruling circles to 
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pass more effective laws for the protection of the workers. The congress 
formulated and listed point by point the social-political demands. 

The resolutions of the founding congress marked the road for the further 
development of the working-class movement in Hungary too. The Paris Congress 
stressed as the main task the development of the social democratic parties into 
mass parties. It stated that no successful struggle could be waged for democratic 
civic liberties, or for safeguarding the interests of the workers, without creating an 
active mass movement. 

The MAMP was among the first to join the Second International. In this Leo 
Frankel had an important role, who, though having left the country in 1883 and 
settled down again in Paris after a few years’ stay in Vienna, had closeLy followed 
the events and supported the struggles of the socialists in Hungary. In April 1889 
he was in Budapest; this trip was connected with the preparations for the founding 
congress of Second International. Frankel’s stay in Hungary was largely respon¬ 
sible for the MAMP renewing its close ties with the international workers’ 
movement and that it was among the initiators of the Paris Congress of the Second 
International. Already then, Frankel urged that the party improve its work, 
particularly the socialist education of the masses!'I am not surprised,” he told the 
party leaders, “that the Austrian comrades call this party His Majesty’s workers’ 
party, because the party should have the obligation to develop its principles in a 
scientific way so that when it has to count on the people they will understand the 
kind of principles the party is fighting for”. 22 

Leo Frankel and Antal Ihrlinger represented the MAMP at the Paris Congress. 
The radical workers’ opposition took advantage of the occasion to be heard at this 
international forum. For financial reasons unable to send any of their leaders to 
Paris, they asked Julius Popp, the leader of the Association of the Viennese 
Shoemaker Journeymen, one of the leaders of the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party, to represent them. 

At the congress, Antal Ihrlinger spoke about the working-class movement of 
Hungary, concealing the fact that the leadership of the MAMP was extremely 
loyal to the government and to the bourgeois opposition parties, even claiming 
that it was an independent political organization opposing the latter. In keeping 
with old traditions, he equated the opposition with the anarchists and disregarded 
any justified criticism voiced by them. “The movement has now reached the 
point”, he said, “where disagreements within the party do no harm. Disputes are 
unavoidable, because the problem is to break with the anarchists who, in their 
majority are employed or supported by the police and thereby defamed the 
movement.” 23 

Ihrlinger said nothing about the failures committed during the organization 
among the workers, going so far as to declare that the party leadership was doing 
its best to develop the trade-union movement. 

After Ihrlinger’s address, Julius Popp rose to speak. He “... said that, although 
he was not a Hungarian, he represented the shoemakers of Budapest, that he had 

22 Secret papers of the Chief of Police, 1889/111. (To be referred to as Rk.eln. res.) Report to the 
Chief of Police on April 23, 1889 by a detective assigned to keep the socialist movement under sur¬ 
veillance. 

23 Protokol! des Iniernationalen Arbeiier-Cortgresses zu Paris, p. 57, Worlein et Comp., Nurem¬ 
berg, 1890. 
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foe Austin sSiamernocratie Party were correct in their belief that the pro- 
letariaTof the two countries in the Monarchy had to act m unison and with their 
combined strength make the government introduce social reforms. 

SefoSs of developing the social democratic mass movement ,n Hungary and 
the cooperation of the Austrian and Hungarian socialists were discussed at a 
meetingon September 15,1889 in Pozsony, attended by the leaders of both par¬ 
ties. The accepted resolution pointed out that the main task was to develop the 
MAMP into an independent social democratic mass party free of the influence of 
bourgeois parties, fighting in the spirit of the objectives formulated at the Pans 
Congress and gathering within its ranks all the organized proletarians of Hungary. 
To advance the cooperation of the Austrian and Hungarian working-class 
movements the two party leaderships worked out a common resolution to be 
presented for acceptance bv those taking part in the May Day celebrations. They 
agreed that the two workers’ parties would simultaneously submit the resolution 
to their respective governments, with the request that it be given consideration as 
a basic principle for the conference on international labour legislation. 

At the Pozsony conference Viktor Adler proposed that Pal Engelmann be also 
drawn into the leadership to help with the preparation for the unification of the 


MAMP and the radical party opposition. 

After the Pozsony conference the leaders of the trade organizations, of the 
opposition and the party leadership conferred in Budapest on September 21 and 
October 13. The persistent and enthusiastic activity which resulted from these 
deliberations was undertaken by the best of the organized workers in the interest 
of forming a socialist mass party. They resolved to centralize the trade organiza¬ 
tions of the working class, to increase the circulation of the party papers and to 


24 Arbeiter-Zeitung, (Vienna), August 9.1889. Popp's address at the Paris Congress does not ap¬ 
pear in full in the minutes. (Op. cit.. p. 57.) 

15 According to the annual report of the Vienna police head-quarters it was particularly Leo 
Frankel, Viktor Adler and Wilhelm Liebknecht who urged the Reorganization of the General Work¬ 
ers' Party (OL BM res. 1889/270, Die sozialdemokratische und anarchistische Bewegung im Jahre 
1889, pp. 15-16.) 
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make preparations for the publication of a social democratic political daily paper. 
It was at this conference that the question of calling a party congress was first dis¬ 
cussed. 

The conference also elected a committee to lead the MAMP. Antal Ihrlinger, 
who had until then led the party and had also edited the papers, was removed from 
all functions and Simon Stern, the most dynamic of the opposition, a young and 
much-travelled socialist teacher, was elected to take charge of the party papers. 
Pal Engelmann, the leader of the opposition, was entrusted with attending to the 
affairs of the party. 

Zsigmond Csillag and Jakab Kiirschner, who had accepted the resolution of the 
founding congress of the International and were willing to support the efforts of 
the new leaders, continued as members of the party leadership. At the beginning 
they did not exert restraining influence, the trend of party activity having been set 
by a small number but influential, radical-minded members of the leadership. 

The work of party-building started with revived energy after the autumn 
conference of 1889. The Nepszava and the Arbeiter-Wochen-Chronic undertook 
an important share in the struggle that started for the mass-organization of the 
working class. In simple terms the articles explained to the workers the truth 
about inherent exploitation in the capitalist mode of production. The new party 
leadership, as reflected by articles in the party papers, broke away from the earlier 
orientation of the MAMP, which at the cost of renouncing social-democratic 
principles sought to win over nationalistic bourgeois forces influenced by the FP. 
The party paper publicly proclaimed the international character of the social 
democratic working-class movement - finding support in the Second Interna¬ 
tional - and its independence from all other Hungarian parties of the wealthy 
classes. They criticized the ideas spread by the FP, pointing out that it had long 
since repudiated the democratic and revolutionary ideas of the 1848 revolution, 
that it was no longer fighting for the independence of the country and that its na¬ 
tional slogans were for the sole purpose of diverting the attention of the working 
class from the struggle for class-interests. There was no other reason for focusing 
attention on independence slogans, emphasized the party press, than to prove the 
community of interests between the bourgeoisie and proletariat and curb the 
force of the class struggle. The standpoint of the new party leadership was identi¬ 
cal with the view of Karoly Farkas and the radical socialist group of the early 
eighties: the allies of the proletariat in this struggle to overthrow the capitalist 
world-system were not the Hungarian bourgeoisie but the workers of the world. 

The orientation towards the FP having ended, the party leadership began to 
organize the urban and provincial proletarian masses. Profiting from the failures 
of the eighties, new methods were sought to enhance the mass influence of the 
party. With this end in view, they set out on the road suggested by Engels in the 
early 1890s to the American socialists. He wrote that they had to begin with trade 
unions if they wanted them to develop into mass-movements and every further 
step had to be forced upon them by a defeat. 26 

Beginning with the autumn of 1889, the party leadership focused attention on 
the antagonism between capital and labour so as to get the workers to initiate 

26 Engel s letter to F. A. Sorge, February 1890, Marx-Engels a szakszervezetekrol (Marx-Engels on 
the Trade Unions), p. 201, Szikra, Budapest, 1956. 
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Comprehending this, the party leadership, particularly Pal Engelmann and 
Samu J&szai, who were taken into the leadership at the beginning of 1890, worked 
hard to form trade societies in the unorganized trades. They helped to formulate 
the statutes, they attended and lectured at the trade meetings. I al Engelmann in 
June 1890 prepared a special circular to promote the development of the trade- 
union movement. In addition to the local trade societies, the party leadership 
urged the formation of national organizations too. 

The leaders of the party began as early as November 1889, to prepare for May 
Day, the international holiday of the workers. The May Day slogans called for the 
eight-hour work day, a day of rest on Sunday and other social reforms. In 
Budapest and in other larger cities, workers’ meetings were held at which the sig¬ 
nificance of the demands was explained. 

Despite preventive measures and molestation by the police, the first May Day 
became an imposing demonstration of the proletariat. In Budapest, more than 
60,000 people marched to Varosliget (City Park). The workers demanded labour 
legislation in the spirit of the resolutions of the Paris Congress of the Second In¬ 
ternational and approved the resolutions which had been accepted by the Pozsony 
conference jointly with the Austrian socialists. They decided to put the demands 
of the Paris Congress before parliament. 

The May Day demonstrations were not confined to the capital. In the main in¬ 
dustrial centres too there were workers meetings, with Hungarian, German, 
Slovak and Serbian workers all marching together. 

The success of the international proletarian holiday linked closer not only the 
party and the working class but also the Hungarian and international working- 
class movement. The party leadership made direct contact with several leaders of 
the international working-class movement. Pal Engelmann, in a letter to Fried¬ 
rich Engels, informed the aging revolutionist on the development of the Hungar¬ 
ian working-class movement, expressing at the same time his own high esteem for 
him. “I should feel it amiss”, wrote Engelmann on June 7,1889 to Engels, “not to 
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avail myself of this opportunity to express briefly the affectionate respect which is 
felt by every honest social democrat for you, our master and teacher.” 27 

The summer of 1890 was timely for the convening of the party congress. After 
ten years of relative stagnation, the workers’ movement was making great strides 
forward. The party leadership had accepted the theoretical and tactical policy of 
the Second International, it renounced the past mistakes and had embarked suc¬ 
cessfully on the had road toward building a mass party. The congress was to ap¬ 
prove the activity of the party leadership officially and, by accepting a new pro¬ 
gramme, put the party on a more firm theoretical basis. The delegates of the 
socialists were to define the further tasks and tactics of the socialist working-class 
movement. Calling the congress meant bringing to the attention of the proletariat 
of the whole country that, despite molestations by the authorities and internal 
strife, the socialist workers’ movement was alive and developing, and was calling 
to the ranks of the workers’ party all those ready to take part in the hard and 
self-sacrificing struggle for a socialist society. However, the workers’ party of 
Hungary was also indebted to the international workers’ movement; although it 
had already proved with deeds, it also had to express formally that it regards itself 
an affiliate of the Second International and that it joined the international social 
democratic camp in name, too. 

This had already been expressed in the congress call. The congress was 
convened as a “public party meeting of the social democratic workers’ party of 
Hungary”. As early as 1878 and 1880 the socialists wanted to name their party 
the social democratic party; the idea, therefore, was not new. This renewed at¬ 
tempt in 1890 to do so, was not merely the reiteration of an old attempt, but also 
expressed the wish to demonstrate with this change of name that the MAMP had 
changed completely: so far as its ideological basis and practical efforts were con¬ 
cerned, the party had truly developed into a social democratic one. 

There were other, political circumstances too, in deciding when to call the 
Congress. The previously mentioned changes in the policy of the governments 
toward the international workers’ movement resulted in a further easing of the 
situation in 1890. The spring of 1890 saw the downfall of Bismarck, the notorious 
“iron chancellor”, and, at the same time, that of the Kalman Tisza government, 
which had laid claim to liberalism but had been anti-people, not averse to the use 
of autocratic means, and controlled the country from 1875 to 1890. In May 1890 
an international labour protection conference was held in Berlin at which a res¬ 
olution on the need for social legislation was adopted, urging the governments to 
prepare laws for the protection of the workers. Though the Szapary government, 
succeeding Tisza’s, made no important changes in labour policy, some labour 
laws, which were prepared already in 1889, were enacted in Hungary as well. In 
the spring of 1890, Sunday was declared a holiday and preparations were being 
completed on a proposal for health insurance. In 1890, not even the Hungarian 
government could deny that there was such a thing as the “working-class ques¬ 
tion”, nor could it deny the social democratic party the right to legal existence. 


27 PI Archives, group 676. Published in the original German in Acta Historiea, Nos. 3-4. 
(S. Vincze, Edit: “Briefwechsel zwischen Friedrich Engels und den ungarlandischen Sozialdemokra- 
ten [1890-1895].) 
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In his reply. Engels expressed satisfaction with the development of the 
Hungarian working-dass movement. He wrote that the fact that there was a social 
democratic party in Hungary, was a further proof that modem large industry 
could not become entrenched in any country without stirring up he o pre¬ 
capitalist society, or without creating not only a capitalist class but also a pro¬ 
letariat, and thus a class struggle between the two and the emergence of a workers 
party which aims to overthrow the bourgeois-capitalist world system. Aware of 
the multi-national character of the Hungarian proletariat, Engels did not fail in 
his brief letter to remind the congress of the significance of that fact. He wrote that 
they had the advantage in that they were already international, having in their 
ranks Hungarians, Germans, Rumanians, Serbs and Slovaks and concluded with a 
request to have his best wishes conveyed to the congress. 28 

The Congress was attended by eighty-seven delegates from the capital and 
thirty-four from the provinces. Its most significant act was to accept the Declara¬ 
tion of Principles, which summarized the basic principles and main tasks of the 
party. Its text, apart from minor modifications, was identical with the best party 
programme of those days, the document that was accepted at the Hainfeld con¬ 
gress of the Austrian Social Democratic Party in 1888—1889. 

In a departure from the usual programmes, which laid down the basic principles 
as well as the long-term and immediate objectives of the workers movement, this 
programme only stated the basic principles of the party. At the Hainfeld confer¬ 
ence this difference was explained as follows: “We had to consider the political 
relations, how the various authorities at times apply the laws and finally the 
economic conditions of workers living in different places, and this made us give 
such a form to our programme that would allow for the greatest freedom of 
movement for the individual, so that if a person is forced by circumstances to de¬ 
viate from the way of action he shall not face the immediate danger of having vio¬ 
lated the programme and perhaps be regarded as being outside of the party.” 29 

“ Cf. Marx. K. und Engles, F.: Werke, Vol. 22, pp. 88-89, Dietz Verlag, Berlin, 1963. 

29 Verhandlungen des Parteitages der Oesierreichischen Sozialdemokratie in Hainfeld, p. 2, 
Bretschneider, Vienna, 1889. 
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Despite the fact that the Declaration of Principles - as intended by its Austrian 
authors - wished to provide greater freedom of movement for the members of the 
party, the Marxist principles of the party were clearly and unambiguously formu¬ 
lated. Compared to the programme of 1880 of the MMP, the Declaration of 
Principles was in many ways more advanced and of a higher standard. 

These points included the statement in the introduction on the class-character 
of the state and, though in veiled terms, the declaration that the party, unlike the 
programme of 1880, would not conform to the laws of the class state. The Dec¬ 
laration of Principles made it clear that the party wanted to realise its programme 
by making use of “all means leading to the goal and corresponding to the natural 
sense of justice of the people.” 30 

The insistence on the “legal road” had in the 1880s become the slogan of the 
moderate trend, but now its rejection proved that the Austrian and Hungarian 
social democratic parties had accepted the revolutionary view of the radical 
socialists and proclaimed the idea of consistent class struggle. 

The Declaration of Principles definitely laid down the Marxian doctrine of the 
inevitable decay of the capitalist social system and recognized the historical mis¬ 
sion of the “proletariat organized in a party”. “The programme of the Social 
Democratic Party of Hungary is therefore a programme to organize the pro¬ 
letariat, arouse its consciousness of its position and tasks, prepare it mentally and 
physically for the struggle so that it may completely fulfill its mission in world his¬ 
tory.” This sentence also shows that in both the Austrian and Hungarian workers’ 
movement the concept that the interests of the working class radically differed 
from those of other classes of society, and that the proletariat was also the pro¬ 
tagonist of the fight for social progress, had taken root. 

The Second part of the Declaration of Principles summarized the basic princi¬ 
ples of the social democrats in seven points. The first one stressed the interna¬ 
tional character of the party: “The social democratic workers’ party is an interna¬ 
tional party which does not recognize privilege of nation, birth or property, and 
declares that the fight against exploitation has to be as international as exploita¬ 
tion itself.” 

The open declaration of the international character of the party proved again 
the development of the socialist workers’ movement. In the critique of the Gotha 
programme, Marx criticized the leaders of the German socialist party because 
they compromised over the question of internationalism and had omitted this 
basic thesis from the programme. The programme of 1880 of the M AMP made no 
reference either to the international character of the party. The MSzDP, by 
publicly professing the idea of proletarian internationalism, was prepared to run 
the risk of being labelled unpatriotic by the ruling classes and by those workers 
who on nationalistic grounds opposed the socialist movement. 

The second and third points stressed the importance of disseminating socialist 
ideas and declared that to achieve this aim the party should make use of all means 
of publicity. For this reason it demanded that all obstacles to the freedom of ex- 


30 For the text of Declaration of Principles, see, Nepszava, December 14, 1890. Also published in 
A Magyar Munkasmozgalom Tortenetenek Valogatott Dokumentnmai (Selected Documents of the 
History of the Hungarian Workers’ Movement), vol. 2, pp 40—41. ed. by Tibor Erenyi and Edit S. 
Vincze.Szikra, Budapest, 1954. (To be quoted as MMTVD, vol. 2.) 
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Point five demanded free secular education and an end to the cultural monop¬ 
oly of the ruling classes in higher education. Point six dealt with an old demand of 
the socialists, the disbanding of the standing army and the arming of the people. 

The seventh and last point of the Declaration of Principles was of great signifi¬ 
cance, declaring that the leadership of the MSzDP intended “to represent the 
class-interests of the proletariat at all times and shall most energetically oppose 
the negation or camouflaging of class differences." With this declaration the party 
wanted to dissociate itself from the opportunist tactics which had been pursued in 

^The First Congress of the MSzDP unanimously accepted the Declaration of 
Principles. This document based on Marxist ideology was in force up to 1903, but 
its main views and principles determined the ideology and concepts of the social 
democratic workers for later decades too. After the Declaration of Principles had 
been accepted, the Congress participants, amidst cheering and applause, resolved 
that the new name of the party would be “The Social Democratic Party of Hun- 
gary". 

Other points on the agenda of the First Congress of the MSzDP dealt with top¬ 
ical questions the party had to solve. The resolutions extended practically to all 
fields of party work. 

The point dealing with the problems of political struggle served to concretize 
the political demands which had been formulated only in general terms in the 
Declaration of Principles and to define the most effective means of struggle. The 
resolution which was accepted demanded universal suffrage with secret ballot, 
right of association, assembly and freedom of press, the right to change residence 
and an end to the banishment of workers who have left their homes to seek em¬ 
ployment, back to their original addresses. 

However, the Congress did not give deep enough consideration to the tactics of 
the political struggle. The workers of Hungary had by then been for more than 
two decades demanding basic civil liberties, without any tangible results. The 
inadequate and often wrong tactics (in principle and practice) had to be re¬ 
examined; it was timely and possible to define the means of political struggle. The 
new party leadership did not, however, attribute much significance to the political 
struggle and in the given period it considered it more important to organize and 
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ideologically educate the workers. However, the attitude of the radical opposi¬ 
tion, supporting the party leadership, was defined, as far as the trend and instru¬ 
ments of political struggle were concerned, by K£roly Czinder, the shoemaker’s 
delegate, in his speech: “It is said that in the event of universal suffrage, Hungary, 
because of its several nationalities, would perish. I am convinced, however, and 
history bears me out, that civil rights have never destroyed a country, but there are 
numerous examples to prove the contrary ... We must act en masse and must 
energetically demand this so that the ruling class will have no other recourse but to 
grant political rights.” 31 

Besides the political struggle, the First Congress also dealt with another im¬ 
portant field, the economic struggle of the workers. Although the question was 
not discussed separately, two items on the agenda briefly dealt with it: “The at¬ 
titude of workers to social reforms” and the item on trade-union organization. P&l 
Engelmann and Jakab Kurschner - reporting on social reforms - correctly 
pointed out that the social measures, which the governments had been strongly 
urging, were of a dual nature; although they were intended to prove the good will 
of governments to the workers they in no way met the basic demands of the 
workers and were only for the sake of appearance. For this reason it was the basic 
interest of the proletariat to launch the struggle “for the immediate improvement 
of their living conditions” and to force the government to provide effective labour 
legislation. On the basis of the May Day resolutions the congress summarized the 
economic demands again and urged uniform, internationally valid legislation to 
protect the workers. 

The item on the trade unions also dealt with the radical weapon of the workers, 
that of strikes. Pal Engelmann and Samu Jaszai, setting out from the strike ex¬ 
periences in Hungary, pointed out that the strike is a double-edged weapon and 
strikes that are unprepared and uncertain as to their outcome are morally and 
economically harmful. However, strikes are often inevitable during the struggle 
between capital and labour and can only be effective if workers act in an organized 
way. 

The speakers designated the fight for higher wages as the most important task 
of the trade unions, but were also aware of the fact that trade unions have an im¬ 
portant role in the ideological and political education of the working class. They 
briefly summarized those basic principles, which from September 1889, had often 
been expounded both in the party press and at workers’ meetings. The proposed 
resolution recommended the formation of national trade unions but if that is not 
possible then the formation of local unions in industrial centres. The resolution 
stressed that both male and female unskilled workers had to be organized into 
trade unions. This point also proved that the social democratic party had broken 
with its earlier practice of organizing only the skilled workers and the workers in 
the small industries and had started to extend the mass base of the party. 

The next point on the agenda, after the problems of the political and economic 
struggle of tne working class, was the agrarian question which was of tremendous 

31 A magyarorszagi szocialdemokracia 1890. evi december 7-en is 8-an Budapestert lartott part- 
gyulesenek jegyzokonyve (Minutes of the Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary 
held on December 7 and 8, 1890), published by Jakab KUrschner and Pal Engelmann. Budapesti 
Konyvnyomda 6s Kiado Szovetkezet, 1891. (MMTVD, vol. 2, p. 47.) 
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crown properties, church land, estates and mines be transformed into coopera¬ 
tives or model-farms, even under the capitalist system The party regarded as its 
task to fight not only for the protection of the industrial workers, but also for the 
improvement of the living conditions of the agricultural proletariat. The resolu¬ 
tion demanded the “immediate passage of such a law which, cognizant of the 
peculiarities of agriculture, would provide protection to agrarian workers against 

unbounded exploitation”. 32 . , , ... 

The resolution of the MSzDP on the agrarian issue corresponded with minor 
modifications, to that of the German Social Democratic Party, passed at its 
Stuttgart conference on June 6,1870, and the report of Adolf Kiss was based on 
Zur Grund- und Bodenfrage, written by Wilhelm Liebknecht in 1874. 

The party leadership which had only been active for a year and a half was not 
yet able to make a deep analysis of the Hungarian agrarian situation, nor to work 
out an independent agrarian programme. Therefore, it adapted the results of the 
international workers'movement, particularly the authoritative documents of the 
more highly developed German workers’movement. Thus they took over a res¬ 
olution that was based on Marxist principles and the product of the victory over 
anti-Marxist trends,opposing the resolution of the congress of the First Interna¬ 
tional at Brussels in 1868 and at Basel in 1869. The resolution had been defended 
by the social democrats of Germany in an ideological struggle against the petty- 
bourgeois democrats. The adaptation of the resolution of Stuttgart proved that 
the social democrats of Hungary also accepted the revolutionary demand for put¬ 
ting an end to the private ownership of land and thus dissociated itself from the 
democratic political endeavours based on the principle of bourgeois property. 

The First Congress also aimed at extending the party’s mass base when it put 
the agrarian issue on the agenda and adopted a resolution on it. In this early phase 
of the workers’ movement, the main task was to enlighten the agrarian workers 
and to disseminate socialist ideas among them. The congress, in discussing the 
situation of the agrarian workers, explained that the small-holder peasantry was 
inevitably faced with proletarization, thus proving that the cause for which the 
industrial proletariat and its party had been fighting was also the cause of the ag¬ 
ricultural proletariat and of the small-holder peasants too. 

52 Op. cit., p. 57. 
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As a special item on the agenda, the congress also dealt with the party press and 
socialist publications. The resolution, which had been accepted, stressed the 
strengthening and distribution of the party and trade papers. The third point of 
the resolution was of particular importance which, in contrast with subsequent 
practice, did not fail to see that the industrial and agrarian proletariat was made 
up of many nationalities: the party meeting states that because of the multi¬ 

national structure of Hungary, it deems it necessary that socialist leaflets be cir¬ 
culated in the languages of these nationalities so that social democratic principles 
may reach them more easily.” 33 

The first congress of the MSzDP met the expectations and also fulfilled its mis¬ 
sion. It formulated the final aim of the workers’ movement, as well as the im¬ 
mediate militant programme of the industrial and agrarian proletariat; it urged 
the proletariat to intensify its educational activity and to organize. The fact that it 
took the name of Social Democratic Party, that it approved the Declaration of 
Principles, the debates and congress resolutions all proved that this party — as a 
result of development which had begun in the autumn of 1889 - was firmly based 
on Marxism and had become an organic part of the revolutionary workers’ 
movement. Proof of proletarian internationalism and acceptance of Marxist 
teachings was shown when at the motion of the chairman the delegates ended 
their conference by cheering Friedrich Engels. 


The Development of the Social Democratic Movement in the Early Nineties 

The first congress of the MSzDP was followed by another revival of the socialist 
workers movement. The workers were better organized and new trade unions 
were formed, particularly in the provincial cities. The favourable conditions 
brought about by the economic boom were frequently used to advantage by the 
proletarians in the struggle for higher wages and for ending the inhuman working 
conditions. In these strike-movements, in contrast with the previous ones, it was 
particularly the workers of large factories who took part. This movement was 
characterized by the large number of striking workers and the prolonged period of 
the strikes. In 1894, for example, 5,000 factory furniture workers went on strike - 
remaining out for ten weeks - for the improvement of their working conditions. 

The strike-wave also spread to a number of provincial cities and first of all the 
“slaves” of the mines revolted against methods introduced to lower wages. In 
1892 the Rumanian and Hungarian miners of Petrozseny, later 2,700 miners at 
the Anina mines of the Austro-Hungarian State Railways went on strike. One of 
the largest miners’ actions took place in 1893 in the Pecs area. The strike, in which 
3,000 miners took part, was brutally suppressed by the local authorities. 

As a result of the agitational and organizational activity of the MSzDP leader¬ 
ship, socialist teachings reached the agrarian proletariat and the poor peasantry 
too in the early nineties. The capitalist development of agriculture in the seventies 
and eighties had brought about a deterioration in the situation of the peasantry 
and the pauperization of the landless and the small-holders. The bourgeois rev¬ 
olution of 1848 had not destroyed the system of latifundia: farms with more than 

i 

33 Op. cit., p. 60. 
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t0 Tb e ebuiden e ofT’agrarian crisis was particularly felt by the paupers living in 
the southern part of the Duna-Tisza region. Here, wedged in between the 
atiSa Se landless peasants were crammed m large numbers m poverty 
sicken villages This is why this region became the hot-bed of socialist agrarian 
movemenShe agrarian proletariat formed peasant-soc.et.es and reading c.r- 
SesaTd analysed afd diseased social democratic teachings at evening gatherings. 

The organization of the village proletariat led the riding classes to.provocative 
acts. In the spring and summer of 1891 there were clashes between the local gen¬ 
darme and the agrarian proletariat in a number of villages. The largest action took 

place at Hodmezovasarhely in April 1894. . , , .. . . . 

^ The General Workers' Reading Society of Hodmezovasarhely the local 
organization of the MSzDP-had some 1,700 members m 1894 and its influence 
extended to several thousands of agricultural workers. The local authorities had 
for long been concerned by the activity of the society. In April 1894 the papers 
and books of the society were confiscated with provocative intent by the au¬ 
thorities. Janos Szanto Kovacs, the leader of the society, who demanded that the 
confiscated documents be returned and protested the brutal violation of the right 
of organization, was arrested and the masses assembling to free him were met with 

a volley of gun-fire. ... „ . . 

News of the Hodmezovasarhely events spread throughout the country and at¬ 
tracted attention even abroad. Friedrich Engels also referred to the clashes in his 
letter to the 1894 congress of the MSzDP. He evaluated the event as the ascend¬ 
ancy of the capitalist mode of production in agriculture which inevitably led the 
agrarian proletariat to class struggle. 34 

The agrarian proletariat and the poor peasantry took part in the agrarian 
movements of the early nineties which were mainly started for the right to have a 
socialist organization and the right of association. In the background of the 
movement, however, there was everywhere the effort to improve the situation of 
the agrarian proletariat. The demands formulated during the struggle were aimed 
at restricting capitalist exploitation and getting better wages and working condi¬ 
tions. Although there was a strong desire for land among those who took part in 
the movement, the question of distributing the land was not raised in the first 
phase of the agrarian movement. The movement had a socialist character; or- 

14 ForEngels'letterofMay 15,see Marx, K.und Engels, F.: Werke, vol. 22, p. 445, Dietz Verlag, 
Berlin, 1963. 
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ganizationally and as to its aims it belonged to the social democratic workers’ 
movement. 

The strengthening movement of the industrial and agrarian proletariat set off 
drastic government measures. Those members in the leadership of the MSzDP 
who in the eighties had advocated more moderate tactics — Zsigmond Csillag, 
Adolf Kiss and others — viewed the intensification of government terror with 
anxiety, and tried to steer party activity along a more peaceful course. P61 En- 
gelmann and his supporters on the other hand sought to have a greater role for the 
radical socialists in leading the party. In 1892 internal strike brokq out in the 
leading bodies of the party because of tactical and personal differences. 

The radical group saw, as the base of the fight against the capitalist system, the 
Hungarian and non-Hungarian industrial and agrarian proletarians. It consis¬ 
tently counter-posed the interests of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat and called 
for unrelenting, uncompromising class struggle against the capitalist state, the 
government party and all shades of bourgeois opposition. Those belonging to the 
moderate trend also were for organizing the proletariat, they approved of an ever 
broader mass party, but wanted to obtain political rights and improvement in the 
situation of the working class not by mass movements which would have entailed 
risks, but rather by gaining the support of the government, and even more so, of 
the bourgeois opposition in Parliament, of those representatives of the 
Independence Party who were sympathetic to the workers. They did not want to 
clash with the ruling classes or with the government; they held that peaceful en¬ 
lightenment and organizational activity within legal bounds would be more fruit¬ 
ful than mass movements. 

The fight between the radical and moderate group, which split the ranks of the 
organized workers too, went on for years. After several attempts, the unity of the 
party was finally reestablished at the congress of 1896. The most prominent 
leaders of both the radical and the moderate wing — the radical Pal Engelmann 
and his successor, Ignac Silberberg, a printer, and the moderate Zsigmond Csillag 
and Adolf Kiss — had to resign. The new leaders of the party were mainly young 
social democrats belonging to the centre. The new leadership included Karoly 
Tesz£rsz, who later became a leader of the trade-union movement, Sandor Rady, 
who had organized the iron workers’ union and Jakab Weltner, the well-known 
leader of the MSzDP at the turn of the century. 

Thereafter the party was guided by the new leadership. Although the repre¬ 
sentatives of the more revolutionary workers from time to time opposed the tac¬ 
tical-political actions of the party leadership, they could no longer exert influence 
in the leadership. By the turn of the century the characteristic features of the 
Hungarian social democratic workers’ movement had emerged; these are dealt 
with in the following section. 


The Nineteenth Century Social Democrats on the Problems of Social 
Development in Hungary 

Although the general laws of capitalist development prevailed in Hungary too, 
there were many unsolved problems which prevented the free bourgeois de¬ 
velopment of the country. The bourgeois revolution of 1848 had not destroyed 
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ofSd international; the penod ol revolunons havmgended <1''"'^ 
of all countries had to prepare for the next revolution which would then be the 
revolution of the proletariat. The Hungarian social democrats, who regarded 
themselves as members of both the First and Second International, held to this 
fundamental Marxist thesis as one of the basic theses of socialist ideas, regarding it 
as their historic mission to prepare the proletariat of Hungary for a socialist re - 

The conclusion that the contradictions of society are a concomitant of capitalist 
development which cannot be solved within the framework ot capitalism, was 
drawn by the social democrat leaders from the Marxist teachings about capitalist 
societv. Party poliev did not exclude the possibility of improving the situation of 
the expk r ^d by certain reforms in the capitalist social system. However, they 
hoped for a linal solution only from socialist revolution, which, according to con¬ 
temporary social democrats will be victorious in the form of a socialist world 
revolution, starting from the most highly developed capitalist countries. 

The social democratic party of the nineties, along with the general questions of 
socialist transformation, often concerned itself with the special problems ot 
Hungarian development. 

The constitutional relationship between Austria and Hungary was one of those 
questions which at the close of the century had most frequently held the public 
attention in Hungarian political life. The FP, the strongest opposition party in 
Parliament, had constantly kept this problem on the agenda. Parliament members 

35 The minutes of the First Congress, p. 37. 
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and the press had constantly opposed the system of common ministries, demand¬ 
ing full economic and political independence for Hungary. The national 
minorities of the country, which were oppressed and deprived of legal rights, were 
treated with nationalistic impatience by the FP, insisting on the hegemonic role of 
the Hungarians and on the territorial integrity of the country. Although the 
MSzDP constantly criticized the anti-people policy of the government Liberal 
Party, it, nevertheless, considered the FP as a more dangerous opponent because it 
could influence a part of the workers and peasantry with nationalistic slogans. The 
pro-independence politicians, particularly their small artisan supporters, attrib¬ 
uted the bad situation of the workers, their misery and defencelessness to the 
constitutional relationship of Austria with Hungary, thus preventing the pro¬ 
letariat from recognizing the bourgeoisie as their real enemy and from expecting 
the class struggle to bring an easing of their situation. The endeavour to bring the 
proletariat to a consciousness of their class situation and dispel the legend of the 
community of interests of the bourgeoisie and proletariat and of the need for na¬ 
tional unity against Austria had prevented the social democratic party from rec¬ 
ognizing the great importance of the national question. 

The MSzDP did not deny, moreover, it sharply criticized the chauvinist policy 
of the ruling circles and protested against the defencelessness and subjection of 
the nationalities. The leaders of the party clearly discerned the bourgeois class 
interest behind the dominating nationalist ideas, and they concentrated their at¬ 
tention primarily on the contradictions between capital and labour. Their main 
effort was aimed at preventing the developing unity between national minority 
workers and their “own” nationalistic bourgeoisie. The proletariat of the various 
nationalities were taught not to ally themselves with their own exploiters against 
the Hungarian ruling classes but with the oppressed Hungarian workers against 
their Hungarian, German, Rumanian, etc., exploiters. The MSzDP often spoke 
out against the bourgeois nationalism of the national minorities, at the same time 
recognizing the right of all nations to autonomy. “The social democrats, not only 
in words but in deeds, proclaim their support for the full autonomy of every na¬ 
tion, nationality and race according to language or other characteristics,” 36 wrote 
the Nepszava. 

In the national and national minority question the social democratic policy was 
motivated by the desire to win the proletariat away from the bourgeoisie. How¬ 
ever, in the agrarian question its policy was determined by the perspective of 
socialist revolution. 

It cannot be said the MSzDP did not see the basic problems of the situation in 
Hungarian agriculture. As early as 1891, they pointed out that “... our agricul¬ 
ture is ailing, on the one hand under the oppressive weight of the latifundia, on the 
other under the limitations of our conditions; our land has been largely parcelled 
up and finally there is a lack of satisfactory means of production.. .” 37 Yet they did 
not see the solution in the revolutionary distribution of land but in making it pub¬ 
lic property and cultivating it in common. The MSzDP considered the distribution 
of land — on the example of the 1848 revolution - as an unnecessary degression. 

36 "A vilSgpolgirsig eszmeje” (The Concept of Cosmopolitanism). Nepszava, July 19, 1895. 

37 "A foldmives-osztaly nyomora es megmentese” (The Misery of the Agrarian Class and its Res¬ 
cue), Nepszava, October 18, 1891. 
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The standpoint of the MSzDP on the agrarian question corresponded to the 
prevailing views in the international workers' movement. Nevertheless it became 
obvkms that the rejection of the land distribution was preventing the full de¬ 
velopment of the worker-peasant alliance. . xxc^np in i*c» 

In judging the peculiarities of Hungarian development, the MSzDP in the last 
century based itself on the general Marxist theories valid in all countries. To 
analyse those features of Hungarian capitalism, which digressed from the general 
and in order to stav politically active, the party, as the leader of the working class 
and of the progressive forces, had first to master the basic theories of Marxism and 
disseminate them among the urban and agrarian proletariat. In order to become 
the leader of the progressive non-proletarian forces of society the party had to 
first dissociate itself from the non-Marxist trends, parties and groups. In the late 
eighties and early nineties, this was an essential task without the solution of which 
no progress could be made and no independent Marxist proletarian party, 
independent of all bourgeois parties, could be formed and strengthened. 

It was to the credit of the pioneers of the socialist workers’ movement - the 
founders of the first socialist workers organizations and of the Hungarian Social 
Democratic Party - that the essential Marxist teachings, above all the ideas of 
proletarian internationalism, the class struggle, and the prospect of a socialist 
society became deeply rooted in the Hungarian social democratic movement. The 
fact that the MSzDP could not give a correct answer to the complex problems, 
which had arisen in the period of imperialism, was mainly due to the changing line 
of the international and domestic workers’ movement at the turn of the century 
and to the reformist concepts, gaining dominance in the working-class movement. 


38 “A foldmivelo proletSrsag 'meementese'” 
August 19, 1892. 
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The Activities of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary during 
the First Decade of the Century 

by 

Tibor Erfnyi 


Hungarian Workers at the Turn of the Century 

The turn of the century was marked by the emergence of imperialism in Hungary 
as well. At the beginning of the twentieth century shareholders’ companies al¬ 
ready predominated in industry. Between 1900 and 1913, their number doubled, 
reaching over sixteen-hundred. The majority were grouped in cartels and a large 
number of the cartels in 1913 were joint Austrian-Hungarian monopolies. About 
one-third of the industrial shares were held by foreign capital. Also at the turn of 
the century banking and industrial capital began to interpenetrate and finance 
capital began to be developed. A peculiar feature of the developing Hungarian 
financial oligarchy was the interconnectedness of the industrial and the financial 
magnates with the wealthiest families of the landed aristocracy. In other words, 
the earlier features of Hungarian development — strong economic dependence on 
foreign countries and the extensive economic-political interest of the large 
landowners - were also present during those years. There were no changes in the 
political make-up of the country, but society was in a state of change. The in¬ 
creased strength of the working-class movement was an indicacy of this situation. 

In the last decade of the nineteenth century, at the time of emerging imperial¬ 
ism, Hungary had reached the stage where relatively large numbers of workers 
were effected by the organizational activities of the socialists. There were objec¬ 
tive and subjective reasons for these significant and positive changes as compared 
to the previous decades. Social democracy was the movement of the industrial 
proletariat and its development cannot be set apart from the development of its 
social base. The rapid industrial development that started after 1867 was checked 
by the economic crisis of 1873, but in the mid 80s it was followed by a new boom. 
The result of this development was that in 1890, some 100,000 workers were 
employed in factories of over twenty workers and there were some 50,000 work¬ 
ers in mining and metallurgy. In the same period, the number of workers in small 
industries rose to 300,000. Therefore, despite developments, small industry still 
played a great role, as did the onesidedness of the industrial structure, expressed 
in the under-development of some industrial branches employing large numbers 
of workers (particularly the textile industry). The number of industrial workers, at 
the time, comprised three per cent of the population. 

During the first years of the twentieth century, there were some 700,000 
industrial workers in Hungary and some 40 per cent of them were employed in 
large factories. A special characteristic of this development was that small indus¬ 
try — although not keeping up with the large industries — strongly maintained its 
position, becoming even stronger in certain branches (repairs and service indus- 
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branche which u P to the last decade of the nineteenth century were practically 
non ^Ktent ttext le leather, paper industries) had not only taken root but were 
Seva ng relatively swiftly . As a result of this development the workers of the 
above mentioned industries joined the ranks of the organized workers as did the 
chemical workers somewhat later. The skilled workers were still the backbone of 
the working class; the number of semi-skilled machine workers was still small 
while the number of dav-labourers and seasonal-workers was very large. The 
process of regional concentration also advanced. The industrial proletariat was 
chiefly — (some 30 per cent) — concentrated in the capital and its vicinity and in 
some provincial industrial centres - mainly near sources of raw materials. Ur¬ 
banization was accompanied by a process of natural assimilation. (In 1880, some 
62 per cent of the urban population, by 1910, some 74 percent were Hungarians.) 
The number of Hungarians in the ranks of the industrial proletariat also in¬ 
creased. In the years immediately before the First World War, two-thirds of the 
industrial proletariat of Hungary — as compared to the 45 per cent of the early 
seventies - was of Hungarian origin, the rest being mainly German and Slovak, 
with some Rumanian and Serbian, etc. The economic situation of the working 
class in the first years of the twentieth century, at the time of the great economic 
crisis, deteriorated and about one-seventh (100,000) of all workers were unem¬ 
ployed. As a result of the class struggle the work hours were reduced but the na¬ 
tional average was still 10-11 hours a day. As for employment the situation im¬ 
proved considerably from 1903, but in 1913 there were signs of a new crisis. 

The essence of the process from the turn of the century to the outbreak of the 
First World War was that Hungary changed from a backward agrarian country to 
a moderately developed agrarian-industrial one. 

Under what political conditions, during the quarter century prior to the First 
World War, did the Hungarian working-class movement carry on its activities? 
The accelerated capitalist development brought about a maturing of the crisis of 
the dualist system and a sharpening of political differences. Eventually this led to 
the political crisis of 1905-1906, to the downfall of the Liberal Party which had 
been in power since 1875 and to the accession to power of a coalition of the op¬ 
position parties. However, the crisis brought no modification of the dualist sys¬ 
tem. In 1910, the coalition was replaced by the successor of the Liberal Party, the 
Party of National Work (NMP), which represented large landowners and 
capitalists. Immediately before the war, the leading personality of the party. 
Count Istvan Tisza, disposed of the parliamentary opposition, formed a govern¬ 
ment and retained power until the spring of 1917. 

The labour policy of the Hungarian governments in the period treated essen¬ 
tially followed the trend established before the turn of the century. The basic 
principles can be summarized in the following points; The political and economic 
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movement of the industrial proletariat was to be conducted in legality but under 
strict police supervision. By means of extremely limited suffrage, the Social 
Democratic Party was to be kept from becoming a parliamentary force. (Only at 
the end of the period were the ruling circles reconciled to certain suffrage reforms 
and to the idea of a few social democratic mandates in parliament.) The perma¬ 
nent objective of the government’s labour policy was to prevent the social demo¬ 
crats from organizing certain important categories of the workers (the workers of 
state owned factories, miners, railway-workers) and to prevent “inciting” among 
the agrarian proletariat and the small-holder peasantry. Most of these prohibi¬ 
tions were successfully enforced. 

There was very little social-welfare legislation, especially as compared with 
Germany. There were such noteworthy landmarks as Sunday being declared a 
day of rest and the introduction of social insurance (1891), its extension in 1907 
and the defining of the labour relations of agricultural workers (1907). 

Finally, of considerable importance was the fact that in 1912-1913, the gov¬ 
ernment - in connection with the danger of war - had parliament pass laws which 
to some extent already prepared the militarization of economic life and 
threatened the previously granted possibility of organizing, and disseminating 
ideas. These laws were put into effect during the period between 1914—1918. 


The Social Base of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary 

It was not uncommon in earlier Hungarian historiography for this question to be 
oversimplified by writers of various views. The prevailing opinion was that the 
Social Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) and the trade unions closely 
connected with it (with few exceptions) relied on the relatively better paid skilled 
workers of the small industries. However, a study of the available historical facts 
discloses how obviously untenable this view was. It should be sufficient to refer to 
the mass demonstrations of the hundreds of thousands of workers in the years 
before the First World War to show that in the fifteen years prior to the First 
World War the MSzDP was a considerable political factor in Hungary. 
Nevertheless, a movement which is based on a narrow and insignificant social 
stratum cannot become a national political factor. The subsequent unquestiona¬ 
ble mass influence of the MSzDP is inexplicable if it were regarded as having been 
based exclusively on the above-mentioned strata of the working class. Unfortu¬ 
nately, at the present stage of research - partly owing to the scarcity of direct 
sources - the question of the contemporary mass base of the MSzDP cannot be 
clarified satisfactorily in all of its details. However, it can be ascertained that as 
early as 1904-1905, a significant part of the 50 to 70,000 organized workers ac¬ 
cording to the statistical data of that period were of the iron- and machine-indus¬ 
try which were definitely large industries, and the building trades which in many 
respects was also a major industry. This held true even more in the period of the 
economic revival between 1905-1907 and, despite a temporary recession, in the 
following years. In the period immediately preceding the First World War, the 
number of organized workers was about one hundred thousand, comprising at 
least 10 to 15 per cent of all industrial workers of the country and 30 per cent in 
Budapest. The bulk of the organized workers were skilled since they had the most 
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mass actions The political actions organized by the party, though conforming 
S the par y leadership’s strong concentration on the achievement of bourgeois 
democratic freedoms (suffrage, right of association and assembly), “"questiona¬ 
bly represented the interests of the entire working class and moreover, of all the 
working people of Hungary. To quote the words of the great Hungarian poet 
Endre Adv “in the Babel of slaves”, that was contemporary Hungary, there was 
no party more radical, more left wing or more important as a political organiza¬ 
tion than the MSzDP. This is why the MSzDP (including all social democratic type 
of organizations: regional party organizations, trade unions, worker and agrarian 
societies, self-education societies, women's and youth organizations, reading cir¬ 
cles, private societies) encompassed the most class conscious and most active sec¬ 
tions of the Hungarian workers. . „ 

It was indicative of the MSzDP’s development that already at the turn of the 
century, though not large in numbers, it had an important, nationally known and 
recognized leading group carrying on a successful struggle for the political aims 
formulated by the” party. The majority of the leaders came from that section of 
skilled workers who were the Hungarian pioneers of social democratic organiz¬ 
ing. The overwhelming majority of the pre-war (and of the war and the rev¬ 
olutionary’ period) social democratic leaders got into the leadership in the late 
nineties as young men in their twenties, becoming “full-time” politicians and 
trade-union leaders and paid either by the party or one of its bodies, by a social 
security institution or a trade-union. Most of them were self-taught and the kind 
of people who regularly and for prolonged periods, lived in Germany and Austria 
and through self-education acquired a good general and political perspective. 
Their way of life developed accordingly and most of them became and remained 
bourgeois-intellectuals. They never wallowed in riches, as the right-wing press 
often charged, but neither did they suffer from want. 

From 1898 the “first man of the party” was Emo Garami, a technician by 
training, who later became the full-time editor of the central party paper, Nep- 
szava. Jakab Weltner,a cabinet-maker, became national secretary of the party; 
Mano Buchinger, a book-binder, likewise became national secretary; the 
stonecutter Dezso Bokanyi was the first central secretary of the party (in the late 
90s), then continuously until 1918 a member of the party’s Executive Committee 
and the party’s most popular orator; K&roly Tesz&rsz, an iron-worker, was 
Chairman of the Trade-Union Council; Sandor Garbai, a construction worker, 
was the leader of the Association of Construction Workers; Sdndor Csizmadia, an 
agricultural worker, was the president of the National Association of Agricultural 
Workers. The only real intellectual in the party leadership was Dr. Zsigmond 
Kunfi, a secondary-school teacher, who became editor of the party’s theoretical 
periodical. Among the representatives of the opposition trends were a good many 
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intellectuals. Dr. Ervin Szabo, a university graduated librarian, Gyula Alpdri, a 
journalist, Dr. Gyula M6r6 and Dr. Jen6 Landler, lawyers. As for workers, there 
were Ignac Belter, iron-worker and J&nos Hirosik, construction worker - later 
both worked as journalists at social democratic opposition papers. 


The Basic Ideological Principles of the Party, Topical Problems of the MSzDP 
and of Hungarian Social Development 

From the time of its emergence, the Hungarian social democratic movement 
functioned as an organic part of the international socialist workers’ movement. 

Lenin, characterizing the main trends prevailing in the contemporary interna¬ 
tional social democratic movement took up the following position when referring 
to those decades: “The struggle between the two main trends in the labour 
movement - revolutionary socialism and opportunist socialism included the en¬ 
tire period between 1889 and 1914.” 1 

It is well-known that the events of the 1905 revolution, the struggles of the 
Bolsheviks against opportunism “promoted a further demarcation between the 
revolutionary and reformist trends of the European social democratic parties, the 
emergence and development of left-wing trends.” 2 

A centrist group, which in many respects played a buffer and a mediatory role, 
was formed in the Social Democratic Party of Germany, the leading party of the 
Second International. As for theory, the centralists declared themselves most 
categorically for the basic tenets of Marxism (’’orthodox Marxism”), but in prac¬ 
tice they made considerable concessions to reformism. “Kautskyism”, writes Le¬ 
nin, “is not fortuitous; it is the social product of the contradictions within the 
Second International, a blend of loyalty to Marxism in words and subordination to 
opportunism in deeds.” 3 

The centrist trend assumed great significance in the international workers’ 
movement. The most outstanding authorities of the Second International held 
essentially centrist views. 

In Hungary, as a consequence of the relatively undeveloped class relations, 
there was not any such differentiation, even after 1905, in the socialist movement 
as there was in the German workers’ movement. No such clearly distinguishable 
trends developed here as in Germany and some other European countries. At the 
political forums of the international workers’ movement, the Second Interna¬ 
tional, the MSzDP followed the leadership of the Second International - the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party of Germany, Bebel and Kautsky. Under the leadership of 
Erno Garami, the 1903 programme of the MSzDP was drawn up, modelled on the 
1891 Erfurt programme and it was improved on and approved by Kautsky. The 
most important points of this programme were: 

“1. The working class can be liberated only as the result of the struggle to end 
class rule, that is to eliminate its base which is the private ownership of the means 


1 Lenin, V. 1.: Collected Works, vol. 22, p. 112, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1964. 

2 Az SzKP Tortenete (The History of the CPSU), p. 150, Kossuth Konyvkiad6, Budapest, 1960. 

3 Lenin, V. I.: Collected Works, vol. 2, p. 312, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1964. 
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of production, to take them into public ownership, and to transform the capitalist 
^2* The*nding^lass^* vitaH^conre^ned^tl/the maintenance of class-rule. 

Therefae™Se newTysmm ca„ y he prepared and real,zed only agams. ,ts will by 
Kng hi resistance. Consequently, the liberatton of the workmg class ,s the 

historic mission of the working clnss itself. . . . 

3 Hoover, the working class can only meet this histone mission through a 
planned and purposeful class struggle and realize it only through the conquest of 
Seal power. The means of this class-struggle are: the enlightenment of all sec¬ 
tions of the population: the incessant dissemination of social ideas and aims; the 
energetic pohtical and economic struggle and organization of the working class; in 
general the utilization of all means which conform with the sense of justice of the 

15 The programme therefore rendered it necessary to liquidate the existing social 
system and to conquer political power. The way these tasks were to be realized 
was not indicated. The generality of this programme - similar to contemporary 
German and Austrian programmes - is particularly apparent when compared to 
the Russian party programme of 1903 - which obviously arose amidst different 
conditions. This deals concretely with the socialist revolution, adding that ‘ The 
dictatorship of the proletariat is the indispensable condition of the social revolu¬ 
tion, that is, that the proletariat must win such political power which will enable it 
to suppress all the resistance of the exploiters. 5 The vagueness of the MSzDP s 
programme made possible and prepared for differing interpretations of its con¬ 
tent. As for the means of struggle the party programme regarded as applicable all 
means “which conform with the proletariat’s sense of justice . Dezso Bokanyi, in 
his address to the congress, did not expand on this question. Even the popular ex¬ 
planation, written by S£ndor Csizmadia at the time of the Congress, did not en¬ 
large on it: “The present laws are the expression of the bourgeois sense of justice 
to which our methods can conform only insofar as they correspond to our own 
sense of justice.” 6 

The first among the concrete political demands of the party called for: “Uni¬ 
versal, equal and direct suffrage in every election for all citizens over twenty years 
of age, without discrimination as to sex. Secret voting in all communities. This 
was the motif of party demands in everyday politics. An examination of the vari¬ 
ous manifestations of this would seem to indicate that there had been an overes¬ 
timation of the importance of suffrage, but there were realistic appraisals also and 
these predominated. There were some among the party leaders like Garami, 
Kunfi, Weltner and others, who repeatedly pointed out that from the successful 


*A Magyaronzagi Szocidldemokrata Pdrt X partgyuldsdnek jegyzdkonyve (Minutes of the Tenth 
Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary), p. 34, N£pszava Konyvkereskedes, 
Budapest, 1903. (MMTVD, vol. 3, Szikra. Budapest, 195\ compiled by T. Er6nyi, F. Mucsi and Edit 
S. Vincze.) 

5 Az SzKP kongresszusainak , konferenciainak es kozponti bizottsagi plenumainak hatdrozatai (The 
Resolutions of the Congresses, Conferences and Central Committee Plenary Meetings of the 
C.P.S.U.), vol. 1, p. 42, Szikra, Budapest, 1954. 

6 Csizmadia, S.: Mit akarunk. A Magyarorszdgi Szocidldemokrata Pdrt programjdnak magyardzata 
(What We Want. Explanation of the Programme of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary), p. 20, 
Ndpszava Konyvkereskedes, Budapest, 1903. 
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suffrage struggle one could expect bourgeois democratic political conditions but 
not the liquidation of capitalist private ownership. 

The fact that the demand for universal secret suffrage held such prime impor¬ 
tance in the work of the party was, apart from its unquestionable political impor¬ 
tance, due to other reasons as well. The social democratic leadership regarded this 
as the kind of demand around which broad political cooperation could be 
established with various bourgeois, intellectual and peasant forces. 

As for the unifying aspect of the suffrage reform, Garami, writing in the party’s 
theoretical periodical, had this to say: “The urban bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, 
the small tradesmen, clerks, small-holders are equally interested in sending rep¬ 
resentatives to parliament. The present suffrage so far has made this either com¬ 
pletely unattainable, or else granted it to the bootlickers of big agrarian inter¬ 
ests ... It is equally in the strict class interest of these classes to change this situa¬ 
tion and fight for really universal and equal suffrage as it is for the workers. In fact, 
there undoubtedly are classes whose interests in this respect run wholly parallel 
with the working class, consequently universal suffrage is not even a specific 
socialist demand (which it never was anywhere), and will become less and less the 
demand of only the working class.” 7 Garami gave careful consideration to all 
supporters of the suffrage reform but he did not consider the other strivings of 
these social strata. His analysis was therefore one sided: it pointed to the necessity 
of social change but took into account only its suffrage-parliamentary aspects. 

In reality, however, much more was involved. As a result of the economic and 
social development in the decade preceding the outbreak of the First World War, 
all the contradictions of Hungarian social development came to the surface. The 
peasant movements, which broke out with relatively great intensity after 1906, 
proved that the peasant masses demanded the bourgeois democratic solution for 
the land-problem. The sharpening crisis of the dualist system, the clashes of in¬ 
terests between the Hungarian and Austrian ruling classes, the resurgent activity 
of the national minorities, all pointed to the unsolved state of the national ques¬ 
tion. The national and the national minority question, as well as the agrarian one 
were interrelated and awaited a simultaneous solution. These were bourgeois 
democratic tasks. However, they came to the fore in the midst of historical 
circumstances when a socialist mass party already existed and the organized 
working class had become a significant political factor. However, the organized 
workers sought not bourgeois democratic but socialist achievements, that is, to 
end bourgeois private ownership and to socialize the means of production. 

The attitude of the MSzDP’s leadership towards the most important tasks was 
determined by the concept of socialist transformation. The essential features of 
the contemporary social democratic revolutionary theory were the following: 

The contradictions of capitalism are leading to its downfall. The class struggle 
of the proletariat has to hasten this process. The organization of the working class 
has to, on the one hand, aim at weakening capitalist rule and restricting capitalist 
exploitation and, on the other, at preparing the working class for the seizure of 
power. As for seizing power, the leadership of the MSzDP followed, both in prin¬ 
ciples and words, the views of Karl Kautsky expressed in his “Szocialis reform es 

7 Garami, E.: Osztalyerdek 6s valasztojog (Class Interest and the Right to Vote). Szockilizmus , 
1912-13, No. 6, pp. 244-45. 
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party'a* * According to Kautsky, 

overthrowifby peaceful means, by the force of political and economic organ.za- 
Uon but it might also be necessary to use force, mass strikes, even armed action. 
“Social democracy has the task of coordinating the various activities of the pro¬ 
letariat against exploitation in purposeful, uniform actions, the culmination of 
which should be the final struggle to conquer political power. * Garami - in a 
similar interpretation - considered the main task of Marxism to be the guarding of 
the unblemished purity of the organization and the conduct of the class struggle, 
holding that only by means of a revolution (which need not be violent, but may 
well be) waged by the working class itself can victory be attained. 10 

As for the alternatives of peaceful or forceful means. Kunfi also follows 
Kautsky’s line of thinking: “The party of the Hungarian workers”, writes Kunfi, 
“has to be organized and prepared to fight, since the Hungarian ruling classes, as 
in 1848, will vield to no other pressure but that of force. In the last three vears the 
world has changed much and even the method of revolutionary struggles is dif¬ 
ferent today from what it was in the past. In the arsenal of the working people the 
scythe has also been replaced by other equipment, although there are still many 
who believe that situations could arise when a straightened scythe may come in 
handy indeed.” 11 

Kunfi’s statement — similar ones by him as well as by others could be quoted — 
points to the fact that to the Hungarian social democrats Kautsky’s view on the . 
use of peaceful or forceful means of struggle was not alien and neither was the 
opinion which essentially followed the Marxist line: "The so-called peaceful 
method of class-struggle which confines itself to non-military means, parliamen- 
tarianism. strikes, demonstrations, the press and other forms of pressure, are rel¬ 
evant in countries where democratic institutions are more effective and the 
populations are politically and economically knowledgable and conscious.” 12 

Therefore the party attempted to create conditions in Hungary for the peaceful 
realization of socialism: to establish bourgeois democratic conditions. It regarded 
the backwardness of the country as the greatest obstacle. It stressed that in Hun¬ 
gary - in contrast with the West -capitalism had still not fully developed and there 
was not a strong proletariat. “We are fully conscious”, the famous critic Jozsef 
Diner Denes wrote, “that it is the historical task of the Hungarian proletariat to 
transform feudal Hungary into a bourgeois-capitalist country.” 13 As a result of 
this they outlined two stages in the road to socialism: 1. To create a “modern 


8 See, Kautsky, K.:Szocialisreform esszocialisforradalom (Social Reform and Social Revolution), 
Nepszava Konyvkereskedes. Budapest, undated. 

9 Kautsky. K.: Der H eg zur Machi. p. 8, Vorwarts, Berlin, 1909. 

10 Garami, E.: “Revizionizmus” (Revisionism), Szocializmus, 1908-1909, No. 11, p. 512. 
(MMTVD. vol. 3, p. 247.) 

11 Kunfi, Zs.: “Tomegsztrajk is vilasztojog” (Mass-strike and the Right to Vote), Szocializmus, 
1906-1907, No. 22, p. 681. 

12 Kautsky. op. cit., p. 46. 

13 Diner-Denes, J.: "Pirtunk taktikija" (The Tactics of our Party), Szocializmus, 1910-1911, 
No. 2, p. 51. 
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Hungary” (essentially a bourgeois democracy); 2. The period of bourgeois de¬ 
mocracy “with social content”, i. e., the gradual evolvcment of the socialist sys¬ 
tem over a long historical period. 

An examination of the Second International’s history - and, within it, of Ger¬ 
man and Austrian social democracy, which strongly influenced the Hungarian 
workers’ movement - shows that although Kautsky had waged a formally suc¬ 
cessful struggle against the views of Bernstein, in practice, though often not ad¬ 
mitted by the competent party leaders, they were all the more asserted. This was 
the case in Hungary, too. The views of Marx, Engels and Lenin on Germany were 
pertinent to the Austrian and Hungarian social democrats too: “In a country 
where the bourgeois-democratic revolution was still incomplete, where ‘military 
despotism, embellished with parliamentary forms’ (Marx’s expression in his 
Critique of the Gotha Program) prevailed, and still prevails, where the proletariat 
had long ago been drawn into politics and was pursuing a Social-Democratic pol¬ 
icy, what Marx and Engels feared most of all in such a country was parliamentary 
vulgarization and philistine compromising of the tasks and scope of the labour 
movement.” 14 

“Restraint” did not mean the acceptance of Bernstein’s revisionism. The fact 
that Bernstein was defeated in the Social Democratic Party of Germany which 
had been regarded as a model, made it unlikely for him to win the support of the 
social democrats of Hungary. Besides, the Hungarian working class, which polit¬ 
ically and materially was in a much worse situation than the German, could not be 
attracted by the revisionist programme. The party, therefore, siding with Kauts¬ 
ky, theoretically disapproved of revisionism, though - in consideration of its own 
political practice - it did so rather cautiously. The ‘theory of peaceful transforma¬ 
tion' had no supporters among the leaders of the MSzDP. Rather, they stressed 
the often repeated theory that to shun reforms could easily lead to rousing the 
wrath of the people and to revolution. It has often been argued that the ruling 
class should, in its own interest, support a policy of reforms. 

The spread of the idea of convincing the ruling classes was made easier by the 
fact that Lassallean traditions still survived in the Hungarian workers’ movement. 
It was Lassalle who in the 60s often stated that, as a result of the activity of the 
working masses, a revolutionary transformation may occur practically with the 
approval of the ruling classes and thus by means of suffrage struggles “the concept 
of the working class” could become the ruling concept of the state. 15 The party 
upheld this Lassallean principle practically throughout the whole of its activity. 
The alternative of reform or revolution was not the only main question of rev¬ 
olutionary theory for the Hungarian social democrats; all the less so since the 
period under discussion was neither one of a revolutionary situation nor did the 
immediate possibility of revolution exist. In other words, preparations could be 
made for a revolutionary crisis, but a revolution could not be launched. 

The question of revolution has to be approached from two sides: one, the 
bourgeois democratic revolution which seeks to eliminate the remnants of 

14 Lenin, V. I.: Marx, Engels, Marxism, p. 226, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 
1951. 

35 Lassalle, F.: Alkotmany, szocializmus, demokrdcia (Constitution, Socialism, Democracy), p. 8, 
Revai Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1914. From the aspect of what has been said above, see Lassalle’s lec¬ 
ture ‘‘A munkasok 6s a tudomany” (The Workers and Science). 
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solve the unsolved <!"«*»•'»« Sfcmocratfc leadership arose from the 
One of the main contradictic is h bourgeois democratic and the 

interpretation of the reladonsh.VKSldth? need to create a “modern 
socialist transformation. Although it ^ ^ ^ phase of prQ . 

Hungary- and even poin t leading party of the Second Interna- 

letarian cla^ rul^ however.^Mtowing^e^eading^P^ty^ ^ by ^ ac . 

tional, it did not set tt < erratic tasks (Either by the bourgeois democrat- 

krevSiboTpreS'the scKialist revolution or by the socialist revolution ac- 
ic revolution pictcu e necessarv bourgeois democratic measures.) 

The MSzDP wanitetTto'‘skip" the revolutionary tasks of a bourgeois democratic 
ncf-irm^tinn referring to the supposed interests of the working class. 

IHs b™ o means easv fo comprehend the relationship between the two revolu¬ 
tions mdifficulties above all appear in the fact that while within a greater 
historical perspective the bourgeois democratic and socialist aims seem to be 
corrclaterMheymn hardly be harmonized within a more immediate perspective. 
This is manifested first of all in the relationship of the two most important prob- 
lerns of the bourgeois democratic transformation, the agrarian and the national 

q In the last years of the nineteenth century the party went through a se r ,0 us crisis 
precisely because of the agrarian question. The Congress of 1897 expelled Istv&i 
Varkonvi from the partv, an agrarian worker, member of the party leadership, 
who in September 1897 formed a new party under the name of Independent 
Socialist Party. The new party, in keeping with V&rkonyi s earlier ideas, advanced 
a radical peasant programme. It demanded the confiscation of all landed estates 
over 100 cadastral holds (1 c.h. = 2.27 acres) and leasing it out in fwe hold strips 
of land (1 h = 1.42 acres). In 1900 there was a new split in the party: Vilmos 
Mezofi, a journalist, was expelled from the MSzDP, and his supporters organized 
the Re-organized Social Democratic Party of Hungary which defined its objective 
as the compulsory selling of large estates to the state and leasing it out in small 
parcels. Mezofi’s camp was joined by Andras L. Achim, a farmer, who in 1906 
founded an independent party, the Peasant Party of Hungary. His programme 
included the leasing of estates over 1,000 holds to the poor peasants. 

These parties differed considerably from each other. The most radical were the 
“independent socialists" who were strongly influenced by anarchistic concepts. 
The party of Mezofi was more markedly bourgeois democratic with a nationalistic 
touch. Their differences notwithstanding, the demands of the peasant parties had 
one feature in common: their programme, contrary to that of the MSzDP, had a 
“land-distributing” character. The activity of these parties led to considerable 
movements. In 1898 and in the succeeding years, especially in the northern part of 
the Trans-Tisza region, the great actions for the distribution of land were all 
connected with the Varkonyi-party. The “reorganized ones” were more cautious 
and tried, by peaceful means, to form defense organizations of the peasantry. 
Achim was working on building a national peasant party until he was murdered in 
1911. 

The MSzDP was unquestionably affected by the organization of the peasantry. 
Various events abroad heightened this effect. The Russian revolution of 
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1905— 1906 and the great Rumanian peasant revolt of 1907 also focused attention 
on the agrarian question. This convinced the party and primarily the left wing 
socialists that it was necessary to elaborate a special agrarian programme. The 
land-reform previously proposed by the well-known agrarian expert Arnold 
Daniel, then a social democrat and later a bourgeois radical, contributed to this 
recognition. The party congress of 1907 instructed the party executive to draw up 
an agrarian programme. It was worked out by a special committee, headed by 
S&ndor Csizmadia, president of the National Federation of Hungarian Agricul¬ 
tural Workers. Ervin Szabo and Gyula R&cz, a sociologist, who was close to the 
radicals, also took part in this. The draft proposal was made public in the spring of 
1908. 16 Its preamble stated that the party continued to regard as its final aim the 
establishment of a socialist society based on the public ownership of the means of 
production, but it recognized that “the laws of agricultural development were not 
fully identical with those of industry" and therefore it “wished to conform to the 
expected trend of Hungarian agrarian development in the immediate future.” 
The party based its “transitional demands” on this conclusion. 

Above all, the draft demanded the “expropriation of all latifundia for the ben¬ 
efit of the community , which no previous programme had ever stated in such 
unambiguous terms, although this new draft did not define what was meant by 
latifundia . The land taken into public ownership was temporarily to be 
managed by village communities. Autonomous village and borough corporations 
were to organize and control the municipalized farms. The draft also stipulated 
that the common land be cultivated “in conformity with local conditions" by 
means of longterm or cooperative lease". This was, indeed, a new idea as com¬ 
pared with the party’s previous theoretical attitude and practical proposals. The 
draft also called for the elimination of feudal conditions, for a progressive tax on 
land and on annual incomes of over 2,000 korenas , a democratic cooperative law, 
the planned improvement of agricultural production, consolidation of holdings, 
redress of the peasants grievances against the unjust register of land in setting 
value for purposes of taxation, democratic civil rights and labour safety reform. 

The 1908 agrarian draft programme was also more explicit as to details, more 
thorough and in two points considerably departed from the earlier programmes of 
the party. They primarily concerned the expropriation of large estates, temporar¬ 
ily referred to as municipalization’, which was not included among the general 
and future aims, but was considered as transitional and hence the immediate task 
of the period preceding the socialist revolution. One of the leaders of the agricul¬ 
tural workers federation, Rezso Ladanyi, in an article explaining the proposal, 
clearly expounded this aim. He said that “only a series of revolutionary acts" 
could lead them to their goal of collective society and the “wish to give the land, 
even temporarily, to those who toil it" was in that category. The other essentially 
new feature was the call to grant the peasantry the opportunity of long-term indi¬ 
vidual lease of land. This was due to the fact that the formulators of the pro¬ 
gramme to a certain extent took cognizance of the peasantry’s new openly ex¬ 
pressed demand for land and tried in some form to incorporate it in the pro- 


Magyarorszagi bzocialdemokrata Part mezogazdasagi programja" (The Agrarian Proc- 
ramme of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary), Nepszava , April 2, 1908. (MMTVD, vol. 4 a 
pp. 04—67.) 
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gramme of the road to p^icyon aHianc^ oj^in^new*vestas 

brought favourable changes However the Party Executive did not give this 
SrcSnSdSS deh“g evS. its discussion, and named a new committee 

whole question ^.^^..^Thevillages!'-To the villages, but what for? In 
nrf^!r < th < at tlie^oc^l denK^ratii^fadustrial workers convince the agrarian workers 
and the ^or pSsan.rv of how important it was to fight for suffrage. “In Hungary 
h fs tas bfe to achieve real political results without agranan and harvest 
tr ke^ Kunfi said. Bv “real" political results he meant the struggle for suf¬ 
frage.' 7 However, the peasant masses were not satisfied merely by the struggle for 
political rights and the perspective of universal suffrage. 

In keeping with the general political concept of the MS/DP. the land problem 
was not regarded from the aspect of revolutionary development, but from that of 
activity aimed at achieving democratic reforms. The debate was about whether to 
have small or large industry. David or Kautsky, whether the proposed agranan 
programme should deal mainly with the problems of the agranan proletanat or 
those of small-holders. The question of the agranan programme again became 
topical in 1910. In January 1911 the party leadership, urged by Lad^nyi and 
others, entrusted some social democratic party functionaries with finalizing the 
programme. However, they could not cope with the tasL In the spnng: of 1911 the 
draft published in the press marked a retreat from the 1908 draft. The draft 
proposed bv Sandor Csizmadia, for example, deleted the stipulations on the 
transitional character of the programme and the possibility of the individual leas¬ 
ing of farm land. One of the prominent Hungarian social democratic theoreticians, 
Peter Agoston, also advocated direct socialization. A social democratic leader, 
Kalman Jocsak, was the only one to propose something new. He suggested that 
entailed estates be nationalized and given as long-lease holdings to farmers hav¬ 
ing less than ten cadastral holds to be joined in cooperatives. However these less 
significant proposals were not even presented to the Party Congress of 1911. 

The new committee charged by the 1911 Congress with drawing up a pro¬ 
gramme was also unsuccessful. The party leadership almost completely 
disregarded the landed peasantry. Zsigmond Kunfi limited the concept of the 
worker-peasant alliance, following old social democratic traditions, almost ex¬ 
clusively to the cooperation of industrial workers and the agricultural proletariat. 
Gyorgy Nyisztor, the secretary of the Agricultural Workers Federation and him¬ 
self a former agricultural worker, went a step further. He searched for ways of 
cooperation with the landed peasantry and, like Ladanyi, arrived at the demand 
fc’* 'and-distribution. “If we don’t want to bang our heads against a stone wall, 
the» e must not oppose the idea of parcelling out the land.” Jeno Varga, a young 
social democrat economist saw even more clearly the significance of breaking up 
large estates, because, as he stated, “the distribution of land is advantageous not 


17 A Magyarors/agi Szocialdemokrata Part XVI. partgyulesenek jegyzokonyve (Minutes of the 
Sixteenth Party Congress of the Hungarian Social Democratic Party), pp. 125-146, Nepszava 
Konyvkereskedes. Budapest. 1909. (MMTVD, vol. 4/a. pp. 205, 207-210.) 
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only from an economic but also from a general political viewpoint”. However, the 
majority of the party leadership did not share this view. 18 

As for the national question, on several occasions the party, as shown by a 
number of theoretical statements and in the official explanation of the 1903 party 
programme, took a stand favouring a politically and, particularly, an economi¬ 
cally independent Hungary, that is, against dualism, with the essential justifica¬ 
tion that such a Hungary would bring about the more vigorous development of the 
proletariat. “Due to the present customs union”, Jakab Weltner wrote, “there is 
little hope of us developing into an industrial state and managing to wheedle bet¬ 
ter laws out of the ruling class than the present ones.” Dezs6 Bok&nyi said of the 
1903 congress draft program that “We social democrats deem it natural that 
Hungary, free of any outside influence - let us say Austria - should independently 
direct its own destiny in the political and economic field.” 19 

However, this view was never really shared by the leading circles of the 
movement. Its opponents (primarily Garami) argued that an independent cus¬ 
toms area would result in raising the cost of industrial goods which would harm 
the interests of the working class of Hungary. In addition, the demand for an in¬ 
dependent tariff-zone, resulting sooner or later in political independence, would 
exercise an unfavourable influence on Austrian trade, harming the interests of 
both the Hungarian and Austrian working class. The other argument was that 
Austria was more developed than Hungary and to a certain extent a natural ally of 
Hungarian progressive forces in their fight against the “feudal oligarchy”. A 
political break with Austria would, therefore, have harmful consequences. They 
even considered the possibility of a subsequent democratic socialist transforma¬ 
tion of the whole empire, in “a great economic unit”, as beneficial for all its peo¬ 
ples. It was in this sense that Zsigmond Kunfi formulated the 1913 party congress 
foreign affairs resolution condemning the Balkan policy of the Monarchy stating 
that “The Social Democratic Party Congress protests the constant raising of 
military expenditures and urges that the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy should not 
seek to ensure its survival by constantly raising the military burden but should 
pursue a new economic, social and national policy which would satisfy the broad 
masses.” 20 

The social democrats of Austria and Hungary cannot be reproved for the fact 
that they considered some sort of a democratic transformation of the Monarchy 
and a subsequent socialist federation of states possible. However, its propagators 
did not see, or rather not until very late, during the 1918 revolution, that the 
formation of such a federation of states was possible only if it recognized and 
respected the right of nations to self-determination. “Socialists cannot achieve 
their great aim”, Lenin said, “without fighting against all kinds of national op¬ 
pression. They must, therefore, unequivocally demand that the social democratic 
parties of the oppressor countries (particularly of the so-called “great” powers) 

18 “A fdldoszt^s es a munkassag” (Land-distribution and the Workers), Nepszava , June 7, 1914. 
(MMTVD, vol. 4/a, p. 701.) 

19 Weltner, J.: “Gazdasagi Politika” (Economic Policy). Minutes of the Tenth Party Congress of 
the Social Democratic Party, Nepszava , February 12, 1903. 

20 Magyarorszdgi Szocialdemokrata Part XX. Partgyulesenek jegyzokonyve (Minutes of the Twen¬ 
tieth Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary), p. 106, Nepszava Konyvkereskedes. 
Budapest, undated. (MMTVD, vol. 4/a, p. 655.) 
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should recognize and champion the suppressed n«ion^ S righMoself-dyrmm,. 


non in i 


1 Wy political sense of ihe tern, that is the right to political se- 
Vsn Th/?odalist of a ruling, or a colonialist nation who does not stand for that 
"s'I chauvinist. The championing of this right far from encouraging the 
right is a cm on the contrar y f to the freer, fearless and there- 

forewider and mire universal formation of large states and federations of states, 
which are more to the advantage of the masses and more in keeping with 

eC “hulno e n w^s\ n ompIicated by the fact that influential social democratic 
leaders' like the Austrian Viktor Adler, thought to achieve this democratization 
of the empire without fighting against the Habsburg dynasty at times even with 
the hebof the "Crown' - . The attitude of the Hungarian social democratic leaders 
toward the foreign affairs of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy derived from this 
concept They held that "democratization” would also have solved the problems 
of the empire's foreign policy. They claimed that the Monarchy, advancing the 
cause of universal evolution, would exercise a strong impact on its neighbours in 
the Balkans. According to their economist conception the agrarian Balkans 
would have complemented the industrial regions of the Monarchy, providing a 

market for Austro-Hungarian industry. 

A contributing factor was that the social democratic leaders did not reckon with 
the forces inherent in national movements. Although they criticized the brutal 
nationality policy of the Hungarian ruling classes, and their activity reflected the 
correct recognition that the unresolved state of the nationality question hindered 
the class struggle of the proletariat, they did not grasp the significance of the na¬ 
tional and independence movements of the imperialist era. They often declared, 
which, incidentally, was fairly common in the international socialist movement, 
that the sharpening of class-antagonisms reduces national differences and con¬ 
tradictions to practically zero. 

In the years just preceding the outbreak of the First World War, the Hungarian 
social democratic theoreticians attained a better understanding of the significance 
of the national question. At the party congress of 1913, for example, Zsigmond 
Kunfi stated that class-rule in Hungary “imposed in the non-Hungarian speaking 
people the double yoke of social and national oppression”. 22 

At the same time, the party executive was content with a proclamation on the 
need for “equality” and for “full autonomy” in state, county and village adminis¬ 
tration. The territorial integrity of historical Hungary was not open to discussion 
and, striving to maintain this integrity, the MSzDP dissociated itself from the idea 
of federation which was raised in those years and from the Bauer plan for cultural 
autonomy. 


21 Lenin, V.I.: Collected Works, vol. 21, p. 316, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1964. 

* : A Magyarorszdgi Szocidldemokrata Part XX. pdrtgyulesenek jegyzokonyve (Minutes of the 
Twentieth Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary) p. 272. (MMTVD, vol. 4/a, p. 
660.) 
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The Organizational Principles of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary 

As regards the Party and the Trade Unions in the period between 1900 and 1914, 
the organizational principles of the party were defined by the statutes adopted at 
the 1903 Congress, which were based on former similar documents and practice. 
The statutes summed up the basic requirement of party membership as follows: 
“ 1 .§. Membership in the Social Democratic Party is open to all who adhere to and 
do their utmost to propagate its basic principles and programme and consistently 
support it financially and morally. A party member may not belong to, nor act in 
the interest of any other party. A party member is obliged to join a trade union if 
one exists in the trade and if there is none, the member is obliged, wherever pos¬ 
sible, to belong to a party organization. 

2.§. Local organizations determine who may be regarded as party members. A 
member may be expelled from the party for acting against the trade-union 
movement by engaging in strike-breaking. The decision of local organizations in 
such a matter may be appealed to the control-committee of the party, or to the 
party congress.” 23 

As can be seen from the above, the statutes stipulated the requirements of 
membership; in principle the concept of party and trade union membership were 
not identical. Trade union members were obviously not required to accept the 
programme and basic principles of the MSzDP. Nevertheless, it is right to speak of 
the party and the trade unions as being interwoven. 

In the Hungarian socialist movement the relationship between the political 
party and the trade unions developed in a special way, differing both from the 
Anglo-French, and in general from the West-European and the East-European 
pattern. In Western-Europe the trade union movement preceded, and to some 
extent laid the foundation of the political movement. In Czarist Russia, on the 
other hand - in the illegality imposed on it by absolutism - the political organiza¬ 
tion led to the emergence of a modern trade union movement. In Hungary, prior 
to the political struggles of socialist workers, there were no trade unions. The 
trade organizations, if they can be called that, still bore the marks of the guild- 
industries. The first trade societies were formed simultaneously with the political 
organizations (The General Workers’ Society, the General Workers’ Party of 
Hungary) and were encouraged by them. After the first Congress of the MSzDP 
completely adopted, primarily to the credit of Pal Engelmann, the Marxist con¬ 
cept of trade unions, it became theoretically possible to build a Marxist party and 
a Marxist trade union movement. The way was clear in the sense too that, due to 
the backward agrarian character of the country, as compared to Western and 
Central-Europe, there was no liberal or Christian trade organization. The latter 
did begin organizing at the turn of the century, but they were never of any signifi¬ 
cance. 

It is true that during the 90s the trade-union movement went through a great 
development in that its leading body, the Trade-Union Council, came into being. 
The relationship between the MSzDP and the trade unions, however, did not de- 


23 A Magyarorszdgi Szocidldemokrata Part X. Pdrtgyulesenek jegyzokonyve (Minutes of the Tenth 
Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary), p. 7, Nepszava konyvkereskedes. 
Budapest 1903. (MMTVD, vol. 3, pp. 127-128.) 
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velop entirely according to the resolutions of the First Congress and the demarca¬ 
tions between the local organizations of the party and the trade-unions were 
blurred. The reason for this can be traced back to many factors. In Hungary the 
right of assembly and association was not guaranteed by legislation but was regu¬ 
lated by government decrees. Therefore, there was no need to obtain permission 
to form a political party, but the party was not allowed to set up organizational 
units or local organizations, nor collect membership fees. Parliamentary parties, 
according to contemporary bourgeois concepts, were loose political groupings 
with a leadership group. The social democratic parties throughout Europe func¬ 
tioned in a different way. The Social Democratic Party of Hungary had no choice 
but to accomodate itself to the given circumstances but in such a way as to fulfil, 
despite all restrictions, the functions stemming from its character as a socialist 


workers’ party. 

The lack of bourgeois democratic freedoms influenced not only political but 
also economic organizing. Trade unions had to have their statutes approved by 
the Minister of the Interior, and they could not contain any references even to the 
most important trade union functions; the organization and support of wage 
struggles, to say nothing of political activity. The government, up to the twentieth 
century, permitted only the organization of local trade unions and when, at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, it permitted national organizations as well, the 
restriction on the right to strike remained in force. 

It follows from the above that the sphere of activity of both the MSzDP and the 
trade unions was extremely restricted. It was important therefore “to invent” an 
organizational solution which would circumvent the restrictions on the movement 
and outwit official prohibitions. In speaking of this problem, the problem of ille¬ 
gality arises: one can presume that the socialist movement could have surmounted 
the restrictions of the authorities by illegal means. The contemporary Hungarian 
socialist movement was not compelled to carry out illegal activity such as that of 
Czarist Russia. The socialist movement, aw'ailing itself of the limited legal op¬ 
portunities, began its activity and continued to insist on that legality. This was 
justified because even a heavily controlled and restricted legality considerably 
facilitated the unfolding of a socialist mass-movement (like the development of 
the trade unions), while the surrender of legality may easily have wrecked the 
whole movement. At the same time, however, the government had done every¬ 
thing possible to prevent socialist organizing. It was usual to harass meetings and 
to persecute socialist agitators. 

Attempts were made to introduce a new organizational form to circumvent of¬ 
ficial restrictions. Beginning with the 90s, so-called free-organizations were 

j' n the trade un ’ ons approved statutes which, on the one hand, 
tulmled trade-union functions, which could not be written into the statutes, and, 
on the other, were a substitute for the party organizations, the formation of which 
had been forbidden by the authorities. This way these voluntary associations, 
called tree-organizations, formed the most important basic elements of both the 
party and the trade-union movements. 

, ™?-I eP ? n ?[A h , e Part y leadership to the Stuttgart Congress of the Second In¬ 
rial rl™ m . D P r °perly characterized the organizational structure of the So- 
Followo f Hun gary and the work of the free-organizations. 
g a description of the activity of the free-organizations it stated that “The 
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free-organizations constitute the foundation of our party organization. In every 
locality where there are organized workers, the free-organizations of the trade 
unions elect stewards. These stewards constitute the local party organization, 
headed by the local Party Committee. These local party organizations form the 
county party organization. The county party organizations constitute, according 
to agitational districts, the district party organizations. The local party organiza¬ 
tions send delegates to the annual party meetings, which elect the Party Executive 
Committee to manage the party’s affairs. Prior to initiating an action the party 
discusses the matter with the stewards of the free-organizations of the trade un¬ 
ions at a conference and through them mobilizes the workers of the trade unions 
in the interests of the party.” 24 

Various documents - like the above-mentioned report - point to the clandes¬ 
tine nature of the free-organizations. However, the "secrecy” is questionable, 
because various bourgeois and official statements also deal at lenght with these 
free-organizations. Thus their activity was only “secret” in that they had no offi¬ 
cially approved statutes. In fact, they can be classified as semi-legal organizations, 
the existence and activity of which were known to the authorities and to the pub¬ 
lic. The government tolerated their activity because, due to existing decrees, they 
could take no action against them, and any attack would have resulted in the 
radicalization of the whole trade-union and party movement. On the other hand, 
it was impossible for them to obtain official authorization, because they engaged 
in such activity which was not sanctioned in contemporary Hungary. 

Even though the demarcation between party and trade-union membership was 
blurred in practice because of the above-mentioned function of the free-organi¬ 
zations, the two concepts were not indentical. It cannot be claimed that every 
organized worker automatically became a member of the MSzDP. Besides the 
dues paid by union members there was an additional party membership fee. On 
the one hand, the free-organizations collectively paid a certain amount in 
membership fees to the party and in this respect they were collectively members 
of the party and, on the other, the most class-conscious social democrats in the 
free-organizations supported the political movement with individual dues as well. 
All this, though indicating a difference, showed that the party had a strong 
trade-union character. 

It has to be noted that the free-organizations were active not only among 
industrial workers. When, particularly in the years preceding the First World 
War, the MSzDP began to organize the intelligentsia too and similar organiza¬ 
tions were formed for teachers, clerks and even students. Following upon previ¬ 
ous initiatives, they began to organize, primarily in the capital, district party or¬ 
ganizations in keeping with the territorial principle. Agitational activity was car¬ 
ried on in these organizations, partly by the workers belonging to various free- 
organizations and partly by those, particularly professionals, who did not belong 
to any trade-union. In Budapest and in the larger provincial towns the "Workers 
societies for self-education” had a similar role. Their membership was composed 
of workers and partially of professionals with social democratic sympathies. 

The problem of the vanguard arises in connection with the question of or¬ 
ganization. Because of the special organizational structure of the party — as has 

14 Nepszava, August 18, 1907. (MMTVD, vol. 3, pp. 552-553.) 
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been shown - not every organized worker was necessarily a class-conscious social 
democrat. But every class-conscious worker was an organized worker. In this 
sense the organized workers of Hungary, including the members of the free-or- 
eanizations. constituted the vanguard of the Hungarian industrial proletariat, 
joined by intellectual, peasant and petty bourgeois elements, although not in large 

^According to the reports of the Trade-Union Council, the Hungarian trade 
unions in 1909 had 85.266 members and in 1912, they had 111,966 members. 
(The national average was 10 to 15 per cent of the working class and 30 percent in 
the capital.) Before the First World War. the membership never again reached the 
130,000 peak of 1906-1907. The number of women in the trade unions was 
small. (In 1912,6,508.) More than half of the membership was concentrated in 
the capital and its vicinity. The largest trade union was the Federation of Iron and 
Metal-Workers of Hungary, witlfsome 27,000 members. This was followed by 
the 16,000 member Union of Building Trades Workers and by the 13,000 
member Wood Workers’ Union. The printers' trade union was relatively strong 
with some 10,000 members. Of the small crafts, the tailors and the shoemakers 
were the best organized. 

The membership of the National Federation of Hungarian Agricultural 
Workers dropped in 1909 from the 30,000 of the previous three years to some 
1,500 as the result of official persecutions, from which it could not easily recover. 
In 1912 its membership rose to somewhat over 5,000. The debates on the agrar¬ 
ian question and the attention that the party executive paid to organizing in the 
provinces promoted the development of the federation but this was interrupted 
by the outbreak of the First World War. 

There is no available information as to the classification of the trade union 
membership according to qualifications. However, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that, as previously, the majority of the members were skilled workers. The 
criticisms obviously not unfounded, expressed at Congresses urged more effective 
organization of unskilled workers and labourers so as to eliminate this lag. In the 
best organized trades the number of skilled workers was relatively high. The 
members of the party executive and most party functionaries came from the ranks 
of the skilled workers. At the turn of the century some of them were already “full 
time functionaries, but in the country their number hardly exceeded one 
hundred. 

The trade union had other functions too, apart from organizing strikes. They 
organized demonstrations of the unemployed and paid constant attention to 
questions of social policy; the 1911 trade-union congress dealt with this problem 
in detail. (Unemployment benefits, a minimum of 15 per cent in sick benefits, 
compensation for accidents on the job and the reiteration of the old demands: the 
8-hour work day, a full 36-hour work stoppage on Saturday afternoons and Sun¬ 
days, health-service measures, etc.) 

The General Consumers’ Cooperative, established in 1904, acted under the 
auspices of the Trade-Union Council and in the first decade of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury developed into a strong institution, which effectively helped the industrial 
workers in buying food at reduced prices. The growing strength of the trade un¬ 
ions also improved the general welfare-type of activities of the organizations. 
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(Unemployment benefits; contributions to travel expenses; benefits to widows, 
orphans and the disabled, etc.) 

1 he trade unions engaged in extensive educational activity: courses were 
organized with the help of party executive members, bourgeois radical scholars, 
socialist students and teachers.' These included, on a lower level, spelling, com¬ 
position, arithmetic, geometry, geography, German language and on a higher, the 
social sciences, economics, “natural science”, social policies, literature, and the 
arts. Workers’ literature, amateur theatricals and sports and physical training for 
the workers were introduced in Hungary during the decades before the First 
World War. 

The development of the organization of the social democratic intelligentsia af¬ 
ter 1906 was noteworthy. The Hungarian Federation of Clerks was formed in 
1906. The social democratic organization of university students also progressed. 
1 he social democratic students were active in the Galilei-Circle founded in 
November 1908, and in 1911 they were also represented in the leadership. Be¬ 
ginning with the 1910s, the influence of the intelligentsia grew in the MSzDP, too. 
Socialist university students, journalists, lawyers, doctors, teachers, clerks held 
important positions in various party bodies and trade organizations. 

The socialist organization of schoolteachers began in the period under discus¬ 
sion. A teachers periodical, Uj Korszak, of a partly bourgeois radical and partly 
social democratic trend, was started in 1906. In November of the same year the 
Free Society of Hungarian Teachers was organized. This was also a bourgeois 
radical-social democratic organization. Both the periodical and the society were 
given a hard time by the coalition government. Count Albert Apponyi, Minister 
of Education, banned the paper in 1907 and refused to approve the statutes of the 
society. The society was permitted to function only in 1910 and the periodical 
again appeared in the same year. The society, having several hundred members, 
was very active, influencing, in addition to elementary school teachers, also sec¬ 
ondary school masters. In the meantime, a bourgeois organization, The Hungar¬ 
ian Society of State-Employed Teachers, became radicalized and, moreover, this 
organization of some 10,000 teachers elected a social democratic president, Samu 
Czaban, in April 1912. 

The Hungarian Women-Workers’ Association and the National Federation of 
Young Workers, both established in 1904, also functioned under social 
democratic leadership. The women’s organization found it difficult to make 
headway in factories employing girls. The situation was more favourable in the 
young workers’ movement. The paper, Az Ifjumunkas, already had a circulation 
of 3,500 copies in 1912. The organization of young workers during this period 
found its way into the large factories, too, but its base, however, continued to be 
the apprentice movement. 

Reference has also to be made to the organizations of the MSzDP which con¬ 
centrated on organizing the non-Hungarian, i. e., the German, Slovak, Rumanian 
and Serbian workers, the so-called “organizing committees for the nationalities”. 
The organizations, which had been established after the adoption of the 1904 and 
1906 party congress resolutions, held separate party conferences (generally an- 
nualy), elected their leadership, published papers and delegated representatives 
to the annual congresses of the MSzDP. As the result of their activities socialist 
ideas penetrated the ranks of proletariat of the national minorities as well. How- 
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eve,. ,h„ work, which emailed gggriS* 

&£• recognize .he full rignttcance; °f thisfield of activity and did 

”°Tte S’mS’S'wed »n"of autonomy but acted as sections of the 
natty Tteidea of reorgan,zing the party on a federative basis was never raised. 
Such ideas, according to the leaders of the party, would have led to the party 
^rndarly to the Austrian sodal democrats - being split up into> loosely connected 
independent national minority parties. Besides rejecting the separatist en- 
deavSTrs the fact that Hungary, unlike the provinces west of the River Leitha, 
had a unified state territory also contributed to these methods of organization. 
(Naturally with the exception of Croatia, which had a separate Social Democratic 
Pam ) The federalization of social democracy would have been viewed as an at¬ 
tempt against the territorial integrity of the state, evoking punitive measures by 
the authorities. However, the maximum demands of the national minority parties 
(though unofficially) were merely aimed at territorial autonomy which the system 
of the nationality committees of the Social Democratic Party would have essen¬ 
tially satisfied. 


Party Policy in Practice. The Struggle for Suffrage 

After surveying the theoretical and organizational principles ot the MSzDP the 
question arises: how did social democratic policy manifest itself in practice? What 
is most striking is the sharp and polemical method of propagating its theoretical 
principles. This style was one of the main features of Hungarian social democracy. 
The radical phraseology was in connection with the unfavourable political and 
economic situation of the Hungarian working masses, with their increasing bit¬ 
terness. 

The peculiarity of the situation in Hungary as seen by the social democratic 
leaders was naturally reflected in the policy of the Party, too. Additionally, the 
fact that the Party itself not infrequently organized large mass actions kept on the 
agenda the question of a general political mass strike to decide the suffrage strug¬ 
gle. The leaders of the Social Democrats drew a sharp line between the campaign 
for beneficial reforms and the revolutionary methods of struggle for revolutionary 
aims. While they generally supported the former, they opposed the latter because 
of their reformist policies. In their political practice they conceived the suffrage 
struggle from a reformist standpoint. This was proved, above all, by the events 
related to the political-governmental crisis of 1905-1906, the events of May 23, 
1912 and the strike planned for March 1913. 

At the general elections of January 1905, the Liberal Party, which had held 
power for over three decades, suffered a serious defeat. The absolute majority 
voted for the candidates of the coalition of opposition parties. However, the king 
did not call upon the victorious opposition parties to form a government but ap¬ 
pointed an extra-parliamentary cabinet composed of his own trusted men. The 
opposition party coalition in its turn called for “national resistance”: to sabotage 
government decrees, to refuse to pay taxes, to boycott Austrian goods, etc. These 
events greatly sharpened the conflict between Austro-Hungarian finance-capital 
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supporting the Liberal Party and the agrarian and middle-bourgeoisie supporting 
the opposition and greatly disturbed the political life of Hungary. 

The news of the outbreak of the Russian revolution stirred up the proletariat. 
The proletarians of Hungary hailed their “Russian brothers” at meetings and 
demonstrations with stormy enthusiasm. The strike-movement assumed un¬ 
precedented proportions. In quick succession the iron-workers and the workers in 
the gas-works of Budapest, workers in Szeged, Nagyv&rad and Debrecen and the 
miners of P6cs had gone out on general strike. 

Even those workers who had kept aloof from the movement now joined the 
struggle. The membership of the trade unions grew by leaps and bounds. (Ini 900 
there were 10,000, in 1905, 71,000 members.) 

In the summer of 1905, coinciding with the struggles of the workers, fierce 
harvest-strikes of an unprecedented scale broke out in Eastern and Southeastern 
Transdanubia. Agricultural workers, tens of thousands of the poor peasantry re¬ 
peatedly waged actual battles with gendarmes and soldiers sent out to break the 
movement. The mass struggles of the workers and poor peasants deepened even 
further the country’s political-governmental crisis. 

In this situation it depended on the MSzDP to make good use of the mass 
movements and turn them in the right direction. The question was whether it 
would be capable of directing the fighting energies of the masses toward launching 
an offensive against the greatest obstacles to the development of the country: the 
Habsburg-rule, the oppression of the nationalities, the latifundia and large capi¬ 
tal. 

The relations of the political forces were extremely complicated. The workers 
and the poor peasantry waged great, mainly economic struggles against the whole 
bourgeoisie and big landowners. The MSzDP unquestionably greatly influenced 
their struggle and primarily that of the working class. The peasantry and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie, on the other hand, supported the opposition coalition parties in 
the hope that their high sounding slogans - mainly those of the Independence 
Party - would be realized. However, the call for “national resistance”, issued in 
the summer of 1905 by the opposition party-coalition, was aimed not only at using 
the patriotic masses of people to serve their own aspirations for power but also, by 
inciting bourgeois nationalism, at drawing them away from the real national and 
democratic tasks. 

In this critical situation the government embarked on a bold political mano¬ 
euvre. Minister of the Interior J6zsef Kristoffy, in a statement before a delegation 
of the MSzDP spoke of possible large-scale suffrage reforms, greater freedom of 
organization, and social reforms. With these promises he sought to create a social 
base for the government. 

This manoeuvre was not ineffective. The government was able to win the sup¬ 
port of the MSzDP and of a small section of the intelligentsia - the bourgeois rad¬ 
icals. The leaders of the MSzDP, instead of consistently fighting for a democratic 
transformation, were pacified by Kristoffy’s promises - some measures which in¬ 
dicated tolerance of the socialist movement - and on this basis they were willing to 
cooperate with the government. Their attitude made it impossible to unite the 
democratic forces, counterposing strivings for independence, anti-feudalism and 
democracy. 
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The leaders of the MSzDP restricted the growing political fighting spirit of the 

workingdasTtand partly that of the poor peasantry), which was influenced by the 
workingclassianu y j f suffrage. In the summer and autumn of 

S SB and demonstrations all over the 

Z; h o M b S n„ g .h. W t^o . 

r^onTp* «« franchise with some 
Too 000 participants. The working class and the poor peasantry took part in the 
suffrage campaign not only in Budapest but in the whole country with great en- 
thusiasn^They interpreted this fight in their own special way, lending it the spirit 

° f The cdsTsof U lfo5-1906 passed without any benefit to the progressive forces 
The Emperor compromised with the opposition, which abandoned its aims and 
was asked to form a cabinet. While in power, it did its best to take revenge on the 
MSzDP and intensified the persecution of the working-class movement, thus 
achieving its not insignificant radicalization. In 1907-1908 the demonstrating 
workers met the sabre-charges of the police more than once with gun-fire. In 
1910 the coalition, losing both the favour of the King and Emperor Francis 
Joseph, as well as the confidence of its former voters, collapsed. It was succeeded 
again by Count Istvan Tisza and his followers—this time at the head of the Liberal 
Party, reorganized under the name of the Party of National Work. The new gov¬ 
ernment not only rejected a definite suffrage reform, but, in accord with \ ienna, 
pursued an armament policy and initiated war preparations. 

On May 23, 1912 the Party leadership organized a large demonstration with 
the aim of forcing the government to grant universal suffrage. The several 
hundred thousand demonstrators clashed in the streets of the capital with the 
police, and soon they not only demanded the universal and secret ballot but 
cheered the revolution. The clash ended with six dead and several hundred 
casualties. The party leadership, submitting to the threats of the government, be¬ 
ing fearful of large-scale arrests, called upon the workers, on the very afternoon of 
“bloody Thursday”, to desist from further demonstrations. However, they did so 
only after fierce rearguard fights on the 23rd and 24th. Therefore, the events were 
unable to run their true course, this demonstration of power did not attain the aim 
expected by the party leadership, nor did it influence the policy of the govern¬ 
ment. No reforms were achieved. Events in March 1913 did not even get to the 
mass-demonstration stage. In January 1913, the party leadership still held out the 
prospect of a general strike for early March - once again to win the franchise. 
However, when it was time to act - in the first days of March - the strike was 
“postponed” because of the police and military being mobilized and the aversion 
of the parliamentary opposition to work stoppages. 

In these circumstances, strongly negative features appeared in the party’s posi¬ 
tive activity of mobilizing the masses. This was also true in the field of economic 
struggle. The trade-union movement succeeded somewhat in restricting capitalist 
exploitation, achieving good results in improving the economic and cultural situ¬ 
ation of the workers, even heightening their class consciousness; at the same time, 
however, it also stimulated reformist tendencies. A kind of economism pervaded 
the work of the trade union leaders. Besides the attempt to defend the everyday 
interests of the workers and to improve working conditions, the perspective of 
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social change was pushed into the background. Workers’ courses introduced by 
the party and trade unions contributed a good deal toward raising the level of the 
general cultural education of the workers, providing them with up-to-date scien¬ 
tific information, stimulating their search for knowledge, but at the same time 
they became trail-blazers and propagandists of evolutionist, reformist, bourgeois 
radical theories. 

In examining the theoretical and organizational principles of the MSzDP, the 
question of political perspective has to be raised. The Hungarian social-democrat 
leaders, following the guidelines of the Second International, disregarded the 
Marxist critique of the Gotha programme which dealt with the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. According to them, the peaceful transition, the capitulation of the 
capitalists, the proletarianization of the majority of the population or their com¬ 
ing to have proletarian interests would make possible the realization of “demo¬ 
cratic socialism”. In writing about the future, even in the years before the First 
World War, the old Lassallean idea of a “free people’s state” frequently ap¬ 
peared. 

A political system “permeated by the concepts of the working class” was easily 
reduced to a common denominator with that highly developed form of bourgeois 
democracy towards which the MSzDP was striving as an immediate political ob¬ 
jective. Owing to the fact that, as a first step, the party intended, in the years pre¬ 
ceding the First World War, to replace the existing political system, branded with 
the name of Count Istvan Tisza, (primarily by means of the universal secret vote), 
with a bourgeois democratic type of government, the suffrage campaign remained 
the central issue of the political struggle. 

In this struggle the MSzDP, ever since its existence, had to take two previously 
mentioned factors into account: on the one hand, the ruling Liberal Party and its 
successor, the NMP, and on the other, the strongest parliamentary opposition 
force, the Independence Party, which itself was a conglomeration of various 
trends. The traditional social democratic attitude, which only in 1905-1906 was 
changed for a very short time, was directed at collaborating with the relatively 
democratic wing of the Independence Party. At the turn of the century this con¬ 
ception was elaborated by such outstanding social democrats as Zsigmond Kunfi 
and Jeno Varga. Its essence can be summed up in the following: 

The mass base of the Independents’ left-wing was undoubtedly relatively more 
democratic than that of the government party. Although it had some adherents 
among the large landowners, too, its supporters were mainly middle- and 
small-holders, peasants, the petty-bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia. 

As for its character, it was oppositionist, the preserver of the 1848—1849 Re¬ 
volution and the War of Independence. 

It was interested in changing the existing political situation and in the legislation 
of certain democratic reforms. 

However, cooperation became possible only after 1910, following the downfall 
of the coalition government. The rapprochement was made easier when events 
brought about a split in the camp of the Independents. The Independents’ 
left-wing, this time led by Gyula Justh and Mihaly Klrolyi, again began to oppose 
Ferenc Kossuth, furthering the cause of the bourgeois democratic transformation 
of Hungarian politics and even considered changing the traditional orientation of 
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foreign affairs. (A loosening of the Triple Alliance, rapprochement with the ‘En- 

tC Although from a political point of view the most important partner of the 
MSzDP was unquestionably the Independence Party led by lusth (later by Mih£ly 
Kirolyi), its closest allies came from the bourgeois radicals who were organized as 
a party only in 1914. Bourgeois radicalism appeared in Hungary' in the twentieth 
centurv. The periodical Huszadik szdzad was started in 1900 and in 1901 the So¬ 
cial Science Society was formed. The leading figure of this trend was Oszkdr J Sszi. 
He and the bourgeois radicals sought to “modernize the country, that is, to 
achieve a bourgeois democratic transformation by evolutionary means. However 
- and this is a most important point - in the 1910s, J6szi and his collaborators, 
among whom the subsequently social democratic Pill Szende was prominent, did 
not simply strive to attain bourgeois democracy but - and this has to be considered 
a specific feature - for a political system with social content which would restrict 
the monopolies and big capital, ensure great influence to the socialist working- 
class movement, a system which might have been developed in the direction of 
socialism. 

These aims of Hungarian bourgeois radicalism ensured a suitable theoretical 
basis for cooperation with the MSzDP. Contributing to this was the fact that Jaszi 
and his adherents did not wish to compete in the ranks of the working class with 
the social democrats but rather strove to rally the progressive intelligentsia and 
organize that social stratum from which they themselves had come. Thus there 
was a fair chance for an alliance between the social democrats and the bourgeois 
radicals. This was underscored by the daily paper of the bourgeois radicals, Vilag, 
when it treated the events of the workers’ movement sympathetically, and social 
democratic authors were not infrequently allowed to address the various 
bourgeois radical forums. 

The social democrat - bourgeois radical cooperation on the one hand 
strengthened attempts at reformism within the workers’ movement (often 
criticized inside the MSzDP), on the other, it popularized the MSzDP in such in¬ 
tellectual circles to which it otherwise would have had no access. It suffices to 
point out that many of the outstanding intellectuals declared their support for 
Jaszi. The close friendship of Oszkar Jaszi and Endre Ady is well known. Other 
intellectuals personally took part in the activity of various bourgeois radical 
societies: thus, for instance, the young Gyorgy Lukacs began his public activity in 
the years around 1910 in the Social Science Society. 

The ties with Justh’s independents and with the bourgeois radicals had a large 
share, for example, in the fact that, at the time of the 1912 great mass movement, 
prominent representatives of Hungarian cultural life sympathized with the strug¬ 
gle of the organized workers and of the MSzDP. The cooperation with the Justh 
party also raised the prestige of the workers’ party in the eyes of influential peas¬ 
ant and bourgeois intellectuals. The fact that the daily paper of the Independentist 
left-wing, the popular Magyarorszag, wrote sympathetically about the earlier 
much criticized "international socialists”, was of considerable help. However, for 
tactical reasons, the MSzDP made certain concessions to the nationalism of the 
independents: it did not touch the nationality question arising from the multi-na¬ 
tional character of the country and it took no stand as to the demands rai sed by the 
national minority parties. 
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The cooperation between the Independents’ left-wing, the bourgeois liberals, 
the radicals and the social democrats was becoming more stable in 1910-1911 
and this had a solid influence on the policies of the MSzDP; it affected the events 
of the 1918 bourgeois democratic revolution and, in certain respects, even the 
Party’s policies between the two World Wars. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
works dealing with the history of the Hungarian workers’ movement generally 
devote great attention to this question. In 1910-1911 there obviously was a much 
healthier initiative than in 1905, at the time of the temporary cooperation (more 
precisely, attempt at cooperation) with the dynasty. One also has to bear in mind 
that the attempt of the MSzDP to mould the “camp of Hungarian progress” was in 
full accord with the political guidelines of the other social democratic parties in 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. In the decade before the outbreak of the First 
World War the social democratic parties of the Monarchy generally tried to es¬ 
tablish some form of cooperation with democratic bourgeois forces and to har¬ 
monize this with the special class character and aims of the social democratic 
movement. Naturally it was not easy to achieve this harmony, and this is verified 
also by the history of Hungarian progressive forces. In view of the social demo¬ 
crats’ concessions to their allies, especially to the independents, the question 
arises: would it not have been more appropriate if the MSzDP had sought a dif¬ 
ferent type of alliance? Would it not have been better to form a coalition in which 
the MSzDP and not Justh’s independents had the strongest influence, gathering 
around itself those of the independents who accepted the leading role of the 
workers’ party as well as the democratic peasant forces and the equally democra¬ 
tic national minority (Slovak, Rumanian, Serbian) parties? 

A coalition of this kind would have been a theoretically purer and more prog¬ 
ressive formation. However, it is questionable whether it could have been 
realized. The cooperation of the social democrats with the nationalities and the 
peasant organizations would hardly have made it possible for Justh and his im¬ 
mediate collaborators to take part in the opposition coalition. However, there was 
no perspective for the social democrats to form a government without them, to say 
nothing of the fact that it would have lacked the masses that Gyula Justh’s party 
represented. Therefore, the involvement of new elements in the coalition would 
have created the danger of no less important elements leaving it. 

But let us go further. Some of the democratic peasant parties, which were active 
in the decade prior to the outbreak of the First World War, as has been mention¬ 
ed, had their origin in the MSzDP and took different courses only because of its 
agrarian policy. The MSzDP cooperated with these parties in the struggle for 
universal secret suffrage, but forming stronger ties was made difficult by two 
hardly avoidable factors. One of these was the fact that there were two different 
views on the agrarian question: approval or rejection of land distribution and the 
other being the rivalry attending the organizational activity amongst the agrarian 
proletariat. The MSzDP and the peasant parties each tried to win over the land¬ 
less agrarian population and these endeavours naturally conflicted with each 
other. The Farmers’ Party (the predecessor of the Smallholders’ Party) founded 
in 1908 and led by Istvan Nagyatadi Szabo was not as democratic as the above- 
mentioned peasant parties. It was the organization of the well-to-do peasantry 
and it categorically rejected socialist aims; however, in the suffrage struggle even 
Nagyatadi Szabo was willing to cooperate with the social democrats to a certain 
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extent. Probably, he would not have been willing to do more even under different 


Tsfo the Slovak, Rumanian and Serbian national part.es in Hungary, various 
differences arose at the turn of the century with the emergence of the bourgeois 
democratic-radical wing. (This trend was represented amongst the Slovaks by M. 
Hodza who was associated with Masaryk. amongst the Rumanians by O Goga 
anf aniongs, Sibs by J. Tomic. «£) The MSzDP could undoub.edly have 
developed more systematic cooperation with the left wing of the national 
minorities in the struggle for bourgeois democratic freedoms and reforms had 
they cared to do so. However, cooperation was, on the one hand, frustrated by the 
nationalism of the national minorities and, on the other, as already stated, it was 
naturally blocked by the nationalism of Justh and his supporters. (Justh, for ex¬ 
ample. would never have agreed to the attempts of the national minorities to 
achieve the territorial autonomy they desired, but never officially declared.) It 
would therefore have been impossible to bring together Justh, Garami and Goga 
into one camp, nor would the leaders of the national minorities have been any 
more willing to accept the leadership of the social democrats than were the Hun¬ 
garian independents. The forces which backed them were in the main petty- 
bourgeois, peasants and intellectuals. The left-wing exponents of the national 
minority parties — although they agreed on the fight for bourgeois democratic 
freedoms - also had certain reservations about the MSzDP. They criticized the 
party's socialist objectives and did not approve of its agitational activity among 
the national minority proletariat. In this field the national minorities' leaders 
fought against the social democrats with nationalistic arguments ever more suc¬ 
cessfully. This was made much easier by the erroneous agrarian policy of the 


MSzDP. 

All these circumstances explain the emergence and activity of the given form of 
Hungarian progress. The fight carried on by Hungarian progression did not lead 
to direct results. Tisza, supported by the Hungarian ruling circles and the dynasty, 
proved more powerful. His position in the fateful summer of 1914 became even 
stronger. Nevertheless, in the terms of the political struggle, the fifteen years 
preceding 1914, though without tangible results, cannot be deemed as having 
been fruitless. The great mass suffrage demonstrations of 1905-1906 and of 1908 
and 1912, exceeding their original program, virtually became revolutionary 
demonstrations because of the radicalization of the masses which was due largely 
to the obstinate resistance of the ruling circles. Such actions were undoubtedly 
suitable for intensifying the political activity of the masses. If to this is added the 
results of the trade union struggles, the mass strikes which resulted in improve¬ 
ments of the cultural and material wellbeing of the working class and in general 
the increased authority of the social-democratic movement throughout the coun¬ 
try, then the features foreshadowing progress become apparent and thus it is not 
surprising that contemporaries, though embittered by Tisza’s predominence in 
June 1912, and his breaking of the filibuster in parliament, did not lose hope. 

The outbreak of the World War obviously created a new situation. By the au¬ 
tumn of 1918 the war years had brought to a head the long overdue bourgeois 
democratic transformation. And then, as a direct consequence of 1911-1912, the 
idea of a social democratic and bourgeois democratic coalition became a reality. 
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The Workers’ Opposition in the Social Democratic Party of Hungary 

The ineffectiveness of the suffrage struggles led to discontent inside the party and 
contributed to the emergence of various new opposition trends. As early as 1905, 
Ervin Szabo demanded curtailment of the party leadership’s prerogatives and the 
extension of party democracy. At that time, however, he still adhered to the 
theoretical-political framework set by the party. At the request of the party, 
Szabo undertook to prepare for publication, with commentary, the selected works 
ot Marx and Engels, for the first time in Hungary. Two volumes were published 
(1905, 1909) of the three that had been planned. The third volume was not pub¬ 
lished because of the sharpening political disagreement he had with the party. The 
elements of syndicalism which had always been present in the views of Ervin 
Szab6 came into full sway in the years following 1905. In his work Szindikalizmus 
es szocidldemokrdcia (Syndicalism and Social Democracy), which was published 
in 1908, he pointed out that the central issue of the contemporary international 
social-democratic movement was the suffrage-parliamentary struggle. He stated 
that various trends might differ in interpreting the theoretical theses “but in the 
question of parliamentary politics, in the demand for a so-called minimal pro¬ 
gramme they are all of one mind. The social democratic parties confine their ac¬ 
tivity solely to the fight for parliamentary political democracy.” “This explains,” 
he added “why the political workers’ movement, social democracy, is stronger 
precisely in those countries which are backward in social and political democra¬ 
cy." However, bourgeois democratic conditions in themselves are not enough for 
the liberation of the working class though they may create more favourable con¬ 
ditions for the struggle. The social democratic movement had to face the question: 
“Should it adhere to the well-trodden path, which obviously was that of bourgeois 
democracy, or has it the strength to substitute its old programme and traditional 
forms of action for new concepts and new methods of struggle?” 25 

Ervin Szabo displays some profound perceptions in his writings. The descrip¬ 
tion of the struggle for bourgeois democracy as the great stimulant of the social- 
democratic movement the apprehension of the dead end of bourgeois democracy 
and the urging for “new concepts” and “new methods of struggle”, all pointed to 
actual problems. Ervin Szabo, by rejecting both Bernstein’s revisionism and 
Kautsky’s centralism, pinpointed the maturing crisis of social democracy and at¬ 
tempted to answer the emerging questions. He arrived at the conclusion that the 
grounds for the existence of the political party of the working class was the strug¬ 
gle for parliamentary democracy. He held that the only effective weapon to 
achieve socialist conditions was “the revolutionary trade-union movement”. He 
regarded French syndicalism as the example to be followed or, more precisely, to 
be further developed: “The French trade unions have found new ways and means 
for the political struggle of the working class: direct action and anti-militarism.” 26 

Ervin Szabo formulated even more precisely the tasks of the working-class 
movements in his work Szindikalizmus (Syndicalism), published in 1910 with the 
subtitle Kidltvany Magyarorszag Mankassagdhoz (Manifesto to the Hungarian 


25 Szabo, E.: Valogatott irdsai (Selected writings), p. 265, Kossuth Konyvkiado. Budapest, 1958. 

26 Op. cit., p. 280. 
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. j thf , need to fight for bourgeois democracy but 
Workers). The manifesto accepted the n«* ^ instrument of the MSzDP’s 

took issue with the ideao .^‘^Sordirect action" and stated that "all 
suffrage struggles. He outlinedI the F g t gene ral strike embracing the 

this will lead to a point when the soc j ety g with the final decisive struggle.” 

whole country, will unions was to prepare the generalstrike 

ISS^SfaSS.by nothing e,sc bn, «h. soctalts, so- 

^Etvi^SzabO was an attfobt ’^sdci^iist society! 1 Ne?ther'“dh'ect'M- 

in the wrong direction for Ute pa |lm „f capitalist society anywhere. 

lion" nor the 8=netal strike led to Ihe destmcjton £ „ ted Ervi „ Sz ab6 

The onesidedness and contradictory nature othK to. ^ c<Jum Ervin 

from attracting the w orker masse. d the im mora ijty and decay of the 

Batthyany. a large estate owner, who n publicity to the syndicalist 

existing social order and tn^ to gtse the max m p J Influenced 

schoola short time, nearer to syn- 

dicMism* ^^^>^907^6 launch^^^ i^cmaltngly^dissatisfied 

widt tlmhieffective suffrage policy of the party leadetship-Gyn^a 

Sv onhe social democrats "be conducted in stnet accord with he c ass 
struggle”- “parliamentarism, as one of the weapons of the workers, should not be 
constantly advanced at the expense of other weapons; on the contrary, the strug¬ 
gle of the workers should primarily be manifested in the econoimc field in direct 
action” 28 This was a sharp criticism of the party leadership s policy from 
onwards, but it was also still far from the doctrinaire concept of anarcho-syn- 

^sfnee* Szabo and Batthyany were unable to win support in the MSzDP, anar¬ 
cho-syndicalism influenced only a very narrow circle A group ofsome httyp - 
ple calling themselves “revolutionary socialists was formed in 1907 in Budap 
mainlv to disseminate anarcho-syndicalist propaganda. However, the noup 
could make no headway amongst the industnal workers and, with the exception of 
a few factory workers, consisted of workers employed as artisans, shop clerks and 
declasse elements. In the years preceding the outbreak of the First World War the 
group continued to decline and in 1914, after Ervin Szabo withdrew from the 
movement, it ceased to function. Ervin Szabo himself was persuaded only by the 
war to resume political activity and even to undertake revolutionary action. 

Gyula Alpari. the young social democrat journalist, was also prompted by the 
problems of the suffrage struggle to oppositionist activity. Alpari, writing toward 
the end of 1908 in the organ of the left-wing of the German social democratic 
party, accused the Hungarian social democrat party leadership of being content 
with a limited suffrage reform and with a few seats in parliament. His criticism 
drew attention to the fact that the social democratic leadership, though speaking 

27 Op. cit., pp. 330-331. 

28 Nepszava, August 14, 16 and 17 t 1906. (MMTVD, vol. 3, p. 488.) 
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of universal secret suffrage, was actually prepared to accept more modest re¬ 
forms. He rightly pointed out that behind the militant resolutions of the various 
congresses there lurked a policy ready for manoeuvres and compromise. 

Alp^ri’s criticism, however, was not without exaggerations. The party leader¬ 
ship never renounced the principle of universal suffrage. That it would have 
temporarily been satisfied with less was due to the fact that it was compelled to 
accept reality. Its opportunism was evidenced in the fact that the party first 
adapted itself to the “Dragoon Government” (the unpopular Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment of 1905), and later to the manoeuvrings of the parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion. However, not even Alpari could free himself from the lure of the suffrage 
policy and he, too, came to regard the fight for “universal secret 4 * suffrage as the 
central question of social democracy. But unlike the party leadership, he relied 
only on the forces of the proletariat and regarded any cooperation with bourgeois 
elements as “pact politics”, which he rejected. 

Alpari objected to cooperation not only with bourgeois but also with peasant 
groupings. His outlook was influenced by Luxemburgism. During his stay in 
Germany in 1907-1908 he was in direct contact with the German left-wing and 
familiarized himself with the ideas of Rosa Luxemburg. In these he understanda¬ 
bly discovered the revolutionary spirit of class struggle without, however, noting 
its incorrect theses which would isolate the workers’ movement. Luxemburgism 
rejected bourgeois democratic aims and in this respect its ultra-radical theses 
naturally prevented the Alpari opposition from correcting the mistakes and rec¬ 
tifying the omissions of the party leadership regarding the task of the Hungarian 
bourgeois democratic transformation. Thus the opposition led by Alpari theoret¬ 
ically did not go beyond the declarations of the 1903 party programme; its activity 
made no impact on the theoretical basis of social democratic politics. 

Anti-militarism had played an important role in the political propaganda of the 
opposition. Alp4ri, as one of the founders of the young workers’ movement in 
Hungary, attributed great importance to anti-militarist struggle. He correctly 
noted that the most important basis of the policy of the party leadership were the 
trade unions, which were organizationally bound up with the party. This was why 
he insisted that the party and the trade unions be separated. He believed that a 
reorganization of the party on the German pattern and freeing the trade unions 
from the influence of the party leadership would enhance the effectiveness of the 
movement’s militant policy of class struggle. 

Alpari and his closest associate, J&nos Hirossik, and their adherents were able, 
in the course of their activities, to make some headway primarily in the youth 
movement, in a few trade unions and in one of the most important party organiza¬ 
tions (in the VUIth district) of Budapest. For the party leadership, the appearance 
of the opposition spelled a danger which had not been present for at least ten 
years. This motivated the party leadership to take more drastic measures against 
Alpari. 

The matter was put before the party congress of April 1910 on the grounds that 
Alp&ri had been attacking the party policy in various German left-wing social 
democratic papers. A motion of expulsion was approved by the congress, though 
many delegates opposed it, among them Zsigmond Kunfi, who was a member of 
the party executive. The matter was again discussed in the summer of 1910 by the 
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appeals court of the International Bureau of the International, which, over the 
pEs of Lenin, Luxemburg. Zetkin and others approved the expulsion 
P Sri and his associates, seeing that they could not continue their activity ,n 
the MSzDP, attempted, in the spring of 1911, to form a new party. Their paper, 
the SzocidldemokL . published in March 1911 the appeal of a preparatory 
committee of twenty-five” calling for the formation of a new workers party. 
However, the attempt to form a new party failed. The opposition could not per- 
suade a sufficiently large number of organized workers to break away from the 


Besides the opposition, which had gathered around Ervin Szab6 and Gyula 
Alpari, that is, outside the framework of the MSzDP, considerable activity was 
carried on by those party functionaries who periodically criticized the tactics and 
methods of the party leadership from within the party; Lajos Tarczai, Bela VSg6, 
Jen6 Laszl6, Gyula Hajdu and Jen6 Landler criticized, as did Alpin, the party’s 

policy of accommodating various bourgeois considerations and urged that an in¬ 
dependent socialist position be developed. The criticism of the left-wing elements 
inside the party was generally correct. They did not minimize but rather stressed 
the significance of a socialist party of the working class. Even as to the relationship 
of the party and trade unions, they showed an awareness of the positive factor, 
that of preserving the social-democratic character of the trade unions. Taking 
objective difficulties into account, they demanded that the party create a wider 
base for an independent social-democratic policy by engaging in dedicated or¬ 
ganizational activity among the agrarian proletariat and the workers of various 
nationalities. 

The very fact that Landler and the others had been active in the party and had 
held important party functions aided the practical implementation of their criti¬ 
cism. It was largely due to their criticism that between 1906-1910, when the 
coalition government was in office and later, too, the party leadership organized 
radical mass-activities and, despite real objective difficulties, its agitation was 
more vigorous. 

The weakness of the opposition and the laxity of organization were due not only 
to the theoretical-political inadequacy of the various groups but also to the policy 
of the party leadership. The fact that the leadership of the MSzDP condemned 
Bernstein's revisionism, at international forums supported centralism and that it 
enjoyed the confidence of the most prominent contemporary leaders in the in¬ 
ternational worker's movement (Bebel, Jaures, Plekhanov etc.) also influenced 
the opposition as well as the organized workers. The apparent radicalism of the 
party leadership, the great mass-actions it organized, and the retaliatory measures 
of the authorities, all led the majority of the organized workers, constituting the 
party's base, to the conclusion that a new social-democrat policy was not, in prin¬ 
ciple, realistic at the given time. This accounts for the fact that some groups of the 
opposition, after having been expelled from the party, felt uprooted and were 
unable to achieve any appreciable results. Years later, however, during the rev¬ 
olutionary crisis caused by the war, the situation changed and the strengthened 
? oc |^f"^ ernocrat * c opposition became one of the main factors of Hungarian polit- 

In the summer of 1914 the MSzDP was not a part of the noteworthy minority of 
the International but of its majority, which adjusted to and supported the war. Its 
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attitude was naturally greatly affected by the general view prevailing in the Sec¬ 
ond International; chiefly the standpoints of the German and Austrian social 
democrats. The views of those two parties are so well known that there is no need 
to repeat them. However, the attitude of the MSzDP had its own specific causes 
and specific features. 

The attitude of the Hungarian social democrats towards the empire in the 
Danubian Basin had, from the outset, been contradictory. The first Hungarian 
social democrats had already personally experienced the absence or limitation of 
bourgeois democratic freedoms as well as the lack of social legislation. The feudal 
arrogance of the dynasty, the extensive royal prerogatives, the cold, autocratic 
personality of Emperor Francis Joseph were all unpopular with the workers. This 
also held for the “joint” state apparatus of the empire, particularly of the army, 
whose drill was well-known to practically everybody. The Hungarian social 
democrats, moreover, never concealed the fact that though they considered as 
fundamental the relations of production and the class point of view, in principle 
they regarded the. republic as a more democratic form of government than the 
monarchy. The MSzDP, as a legal organization, could not — under contemporary 
Austro-Hungarian conditions - be outspokenly anti-monarchist. As for the ter¬ 
ritory of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy the Hungarian social democrats, as has 
been pointed out, had, from the first, precluded its partitioning. This opinion 
conformed with the idea of the advantages deriving from “a great economic unit” 
and the rational opposition to national territorial division. Such being the case, 
even in the early period, due mainly to the activity of Leo Frankel, the demand 
was raised for the workers' movement to transform the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy into “a free federation of free peoples”. 

At the time of the international crisis immediately preceding the outbreak of 
the First World War the MSzDP had a more pessimistic and more critical estima¬ 
tion of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy than previously. This was also due to the 
disillusionment with the dynasty itself, to the resurgence of Ballhausplatz aggres¬ 
siveness and to the revival of various national movements. The opinion that 
democratization could save the empire was still being expressed but with less 
conviction. This was proved by an article which appeared in April 1914 in Nep - 
szava, probably written by Zsigmond Kunfi. 29 

This article stated that “Austria-Hungary is not a natural formation from the 
geographic or from the ethnic point of view. The question is posed by all as to 
what it is for, why it exists in this world? The existence of other states is justified by 
their mere existence; for our monarchy special reasons are needed to justify its 
existence. When the people of a country are badly off, it is said that something has 
to be done to improve their lot. However, regarding the Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy, everybody thinks that it has somehow to be changed, partitioned, 
split-up. The people have lost confidence in the need for and in the vitality of the 
Monarchy.” 

Although this was quite clearly seen, the party did not draw the necessary con¬ 
clusions. It saw how critical the situation was but did not reckon with the nearness 
of the disintegration. Moreover, the criticism was not only of the empire but also 

29 “A monarchia \6te 6s fonnmarad^sa” (The Existence and Survival of the Monarchy), April 27, 
1914. (MMTVD, vol. 4/a, pp. 691-692.) 
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, nafinrril minority movements which wanted to break it up. The social 
ate ousted t heNationalism of the latter with Hungarian nationalism. 
V en^arely did they draw any distinction. Thus. Kunfi stated at the 1910 party 
coneress in agreement with Oszkdr JSszi’s conception, that the national minority 
nartiS as fo? heir basis and interests, were undoubtedly more democratic for¬ 
mats than the Hungarian historical parties. However, his initiative did not 
change the main line of social-democratic policy since, as has been seen, this trend 
relied primarily on the Hungarian parliamentary opposition and hoped to over¬ 
throw the Tisza-cabinet with its assistance. 

A contributing factor to all this was the anti-militarist policy of the social 
democrats which increased during the Balkan wars. Following the Basel confer¬ 
ence in November 1912. there was. for example, a huge anti-war demonstration 
in Budapest, at which Dr. Karl Liebknecht was the main speaker.* 1 The meeting 
not only opposed the war but also cheered the republic Subsequently the policy 
of the party conformed with the resolutions of the Basel congress. Following the 
assassination in Sarajevo (June 28 1914), Nepszava seized every opportunity to 
condemn Austro-Hungarian imperialism. This sharp anti-militanst tone charac- 
terized the Hungarian social-democratic press until war was declared. On July 29, 
after war had been declared on Serbia, the party leadership issued an appeal 
which called upon the working class to adapt itself to war conditions and preserve 
its present organizations. The basic motif of this appeal was that nothing could be 
done anymore and that the unalterable had to be accepted. The tone changed 
once again when the World War broke out, after the Russian declaration of war in 
early August, and arguments were presented to justify the fight against Czarism, 
which essentially agreed with the German social democratic standpoint at the 
time. These were clearly the manifestations of social-chauvinism. 

Instead of dwelling on these well-known arguments, the question should rather 
be posed as to the cause of this change. The same question, as verified by the 
material in the editorial archives oi Nepszava, was being put to the party leader¬ 
ship by many organized workers. 31 

There is no doubt that pressure from the authorities had much to do with these 
changes. Nor can it be doubted that opposition to the war would have been fol¬ 
lowed by the rescinding of the legal status of the party and trade unions, but after 
several decades of legal activity a retreat into illegality would have been incon¬ 
ceivable and unrealizable for the reformist party leadership. The government 
could have easily enforced its will since it had prepared in advance for a state of 
war and for militarization, to say nothing of the fact that the nationalist frenzy 
would have facilitated the acceptance of its measures by the public. The fact is, 
nevertheless, that the social democrat leadership capitulated to pressure. 

This capitulation was also due to other factors, which the leaders of the party 
expounded on various occasions. Most interesting in this context was a lengthy 
article by Emo Garami, which appeared in the theoretical periodical of the party. 
Garami stated that “the International was too weak to prevent the war” which in 
itself made the application of the Stuttgart and Basel resolutions impossible. 


50 Nepszava, November 26, 1912. (MMTVD, vol. 4/a, pp. 563-564.) 

31 Pl Archives, Nepszava, 1913-1914. Published in MMTVD, vol. 4/a. Edited by Ferenc Mucs, 
Jinos Kende, Tibor Ertnyi, Edit S. Vince, pp. 111-113, Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1969. 
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Moreover: “The fact of war is one thing, the danger of war another.” A unilateral 
move against the war in the individual countries would have facilitated an enemy 
invasion (thus Hungary would have been exposed to eventual occupation by the 
Czarist forces) and would have been synonimous with a programme of “self-de¬ 
feat”. It was obviously nonsense to follow such a programme according to 
Garami. Jakab Weltner agreed with this. His starting point was that the leading 
parties of the International were incapable of united action. “The economic or¬ 
ganization and political weight of the various social democratic parties differ, so 
that the use of revolutionary means would have prevented the preparations for 
war only in some countries which then would have fallen easy prey to states where 
war preparations could be sufficiently developed after suppressing the workers’ 
movements ” 32 

Thus precisely the most brutal forces would have gained the advantage.This ar¬ 
gument of the party leaders was definitely reformist. Striking proof of this can be 
found in what Garami and Lenin had thought of the slogan of “self-defeat”. 
However, the shameful social-chauvinist period of the MSzDP was of short dura¬ 
tion. Various documents of 1915 and, even more, of 1916 prove that the 1914 
view which closed this period had been modified, and pacificism prevailed. 

What was the attitude of the opposition to the war? Ervin Szabo’s antimilitarist 
activity began only in 1915. In his writings following the outbreak of the war he 
still approved of the principle salvus belli, suprema lex. 33 Some months later, 
however, Szocializmus, in its 1914—1915 number, published an article entitled 
“Marx, Engels es a haboru” (Marx, Engels and the War), which was, although 
historical, addressed to the problems of the present and which took an unam¬ 
biguous attitude towards proletarian internationalism. 

Although Alpari had maintained his antimilitaristic attitude, he did not actively 
oppose the war until 1917. As for the left-wing of the party, Gyorgy Nyisztor, in 
the May 8, 1915 issue of the social-democrat paper Vilagszabadsdg, criticized 
certain statements in Ern6 Garami’s above-mentioned study. He pointed out that 
the leading parties of the International “could have done much more to prevent 
the outbreak of the war”. Furthermore: “If we say that the war does not serve the 
people’s interest, then we cannot cheer the war.” 

It is important to dwell on the 1914 standpoint, since it had far-reaching con¬ 
sequences. This can be summed up in the following: The approval of the war in the 
summer of 1914 had deeply shocked a large part of the workers - even more than 
the earlier blunders. There undoubtedly was an upsurge of nationalism, but in the 
particular situation of Hungary, where full national independence did not exist 
and which had a multinational character, the “joint affairs” the much lower living 
standard of the workers here than in the West, and last but not least, because of 
the previous internationalist propaganda of the MSzDP, the working class was not 
completely overcome by nationalism, not even in the first days, not to speak of 
what was to come later when, under the impact of a protracted war, a sobering 
process set in. 

31 Szocializmus, August 1914 — May 1st, 1915, pp. 443—444. Garami, E.: "Az Internacionale es a 
haboru” (The International and the War), Szocializmus, March, 1916, p. 38. Weltner, J.: •‘Valsagok' 
(Crises), ibid. (Selections from Garami's article are published in MMTVD, vol. 4/b, pp. 92-97.) 

33 Szabo, E.: “A haboru 6s a gazdasagi 61et" (War and Economic Life), Huszadik szdzad, 
July-December 1914, p. 180. 
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In 1914 as has been pointed out. the party’s authority was shaken but it did not 
totally compromise itself. This never occurred, since, having no members in par- 
,ament and P no ministers, the MSzDP could preserve its non-participating posi¬ 
tion more than the German. French and English workers parties. The allusion to 
the pressure of the authorities could also sound more convincing than in the 
bourgeois democratic countries. Finally, it should not be forgotten that the so¬ 
cial-chauvinistic period was of relatively short duration. The above-mentioned 
factors enabled the party leadership from 1915 on, at home and abroad, to point 
to its “consistent” opposition to the war. This, as has been seen, had no founda¬ 
tion and only the above-mentioned factors made it somewhat acceptable to the 
masses An ever deeper economic, social and political crisis, however, made it, 
despite all serious efforts, impossible for the party to come through the war years 
without its own deep crisis. 

It would not be amiss to assert that an appraisal of the historical path of the 
MSzDP. and specifically of the phase discussed here, is one of the most debated 
problems concerning the history of the Hungarian workers movement. As a re¬ 
sult of fifteen years’ research of source material and monographic works, Hun¬ 
garian historians have crystallized a general view which has also been reflected in 
various syntheses, at leas't as concerns the period in question. Although occasion¬ 
ally we can still see the use of overly severe historical standards and there may at 
times occur an overestimation of the strength and opportunities of the MSzDP or 
traces of the view which hold the Party responsible for all wrongs, the concept is 
outdated, nevertheless, that the activity of the MSzDP, as a result of reformism 
and the ensuing opportunism verging on social-chauvinism, was entirely negative. 
It cannot, however, be said that this activity, not to speak of the 1914 low point, 
could stand the judgment of history. The serious consequences of unrealistic 
ideas, political failures and compromises are much too evident. 

There are today, however, a great number of published source materials, col¬ 
lections of party programmes-some of them quoted above - which can already at 
first reading convince any interested reader that even according to the current 
concept of progress the MSzDP was the most progressive political force in Hun¬ 
gary, the only political force which sharply criticised and sought to end capitalist, 
private ownership. It educated the working class in internationalism and dis¬ 
seminated the ideas of socialism. These endeavours were accompanied by sig¬ 
nificant, though contradictory theoretical and political activities. The forces 
fighting for the bourgeois democratic and socialist transformation of Hungarian 
society could always draw and did in fact draw on the example of the activity of the 
MSzDP in the quarter century before the war. Whether they were the peasant 
organizations at the turn of the century, or Hungarian bourgeois radicalism, they 
had all, during the full course of their activities, been connected with social 
democracy, which even had a good share in their formation, and we may well be 
right in regarding this feature as specifically Hungarian. 
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The Historical Path of the Emergence of the Hungarian 
Party of Communists 

•»y 

Gyorgy Milei 


When examining the genesis of the Hungarian communist party, we are not con¬ 
sidering the origin of just one of the many Hungarian parties but of the only one 
which throughout its fifty years’ history has relentlessly fought for the interest of 
the Hungarian working class and the working people. Under its leadership, in the 
course of the last quarter of a century, a backward country has been dynamically 
developed, becoming the home of millions of people who used to be deprived of 
their rights. This is why both researcher and reader are justified in raising the 
question: why, how, from what sources, with what aims, through what struggles 
did the initiator of the Hungarian communist movement — the Hungarian Party of 
Communists (KMP) emerge. These are the questions we shall deal with. 


Historical Conditions for the Formation of the KMP 

Hungary participated in the First World War on the side of Germany as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. The Hungarian ruling classes - the monarchist 
landowners and capitalists — had hoped that victory would strengthen the system 
of the Monarchy and within it that of Hungary, which was threatened by social 
and national antagonisms and thus be able to overcome the sources of tension and 
gain new territories. However, the war ended with the victory of the Entente 
countries and the catastrophic defeat of Germany and Austria-Hungary. The 
decaying structure of the Monarchy was unable to repel the social and national 
centrifugal forces which, owing to the destruction, misery and oppression caused 
by the war, gained considerable strength and in late October and early November 
the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy disintegrated. The so-called “historical Hun¬ 
gary” also fell apart. The largest part of the country inhabited by national 
minorities (and partly by Hungarians) seceded. 

In the decades prior to the collapse, the remnants of feudalism in Hungary, just 
as in some other Central and East European countries, had still been a heavy 
burden on the capitalist economic and social system which had achieved a rela¬ 
tively high stage of development. In Hungary the dominance of the capitalist re¬ 
lations of production, indeed, the development of imperialism had created the 
objective economic and social conditions for a socialist revolution. After the turn 
of the century, the nation was faced with a twofold task: the completion of the still 
unsolved bourgeois democratic transformation and the solution of long overdue 
socialist tasks. These two tasks had overlapped and intertwined and their con- 
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tradictions emerged forcefully as the manifestations of the general crisis of the 
capi a st ystem as a result of the impact of the first imperialist world war the 
1917 Russian Revolution and other revolutionary movements throughout 
Europe Due to the inter-relatedness of the big bourgeoisie and the large land¬ 
owning class and their manifold community of economic and political interests as 
well as a consequence of the threatening danger of the concrete example of a 
socialist revolution since November 1917, the Hungarian bourgeoisie was not in¬ 
clined to earn out consistently and in a revolutionary manner the solution of 
bourgeois democratic tasks. The conservative bourgeois parties in power, (par¬ 
ticularly the Work Party led by Count Istvan Tisza and the Constitution Party led 
bv Count Gyula Andr4ssy) had done their best to maintain unalterably their rule, 
with either insignificant or no concessions at all to the oppressed classes and 
nationalities. Their intransigent resistance to reforms and use of unstrained force 
against the working masses and the national minorities, a war waged to an ig¬ 
nominious end. an obstinate adherence to the Monarchy and the German alliance 
- had rendered it impossible for either peace or a bourgeois transformation to be 
achieved by means of reforms. Only the revolutionary drive of the masses could 
sweep away the ruling system of old Hungary from the path of progress and peace. 

The bourgeois opposition parties which had more or less sympathized with the 
need for bourgeois progress (particularly the Independence and 48’ers Party led 
by Mihaly Kirolyi, and the National Bourgeois Radical Party of Oszkir Jaszi), 
persevered, however, only in favour of rather inconsistent reforms to be initiated 
from above and constitutionally implemented. They too, though in varied forms, 
insisted on the territorial integrity of Hungary; they opposed the participation of 
the revolutionary forces in the fight for peace and social change, fearing that the 
fight would go beyond the bounds of the bourgeois order. These parties hoped 
that they would lead the floundering country out of the crisis, with the support of 
the victorious allied powers. 

In this situation it was the working class that had to defend the real interests of 
the whole nation, to ensure its development and in a revolutionary consistent 
manner carry out the bourgeois democratic tasks. Only thus could it clear the way 
towards a socialist revolution. In 1917-1918 the fulfillment of this obligation 
could not be postponed especially since the beginnings of a revolutionary spirit 
and a revolutionary crisis were felt throughout the country. Toward the end of 
October 1918a bourgeois democratic revolution developed in the country when, 
in the wake of the Russian revolutions, the tasks of the Hungarian proletariat also 
became more perceptible. The key question of social progress then became 
whether or not the only party of the Hungarian working class, the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) will prove to be that organized force which in 
the international and internal revolutionary situation would perceive the possi¬ 
bility and need for a revolutionary solution of the tasks ahead; will it recognize the 
opportunity of transforming the bourgeois democratic revolution into a socialist 
revolution; will it understand the leading role of the working class and will it be 
able to mobilize and involve in the struggle those other forces which are indis¬ 
pensable to such a transformation? 

In the first decades of the century other parties of the international workers’ 
movement had been faced with similar problems. They were also seeking the ways 
to solve them but they took only the first, initial steps. It was the Bolshevik Party, 
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founded and guided by Lenin, that since the turn of the centuiy was in the van¬ 
guard of this process and led the Russian workers’ movement in the particularly 
difficult struggle against czarism. Other detachments of the international pro¬ 
letariat - including the socialists of Hungary — were caught unprepared by the 
unexpected force of this revolutionary upheaval. This is why the understanding 
and application of Leninism, “Bolshevism”, became the key question of the 
progress of the international workers’ movement. 

Apart from the general questions of the period of imperialism, Leninist theory 
provided answers to a number of specific problems of Hungarian society, because 
of the similar economic and social conditions of Hungary and Russia. Therefore 
information about the strategy and tactics of the Bolsheviks afforded more sig¬ 
nificant help than the international movement had ever had in defining Hun¬ 
garian tasks. Hence the question arose as to whether the leaders of the MSzDP, 
who so far only had regard for the Austrian and German social democrats, would 
ever be able to make use of this help, or whether there were other forces in the 
movement capable of understanding and utilizing those theories of Bolshevism 
which were valid for Hungary as well. 

The leaders of the MSzDP - faithful to the principles of the 1903 programme - 
professed themselves to be avowed adherents of socialism but considered its 
realization in Hungary a matter for the distant future. They regarded the Russian 
proletarian revolution as an anomalous peculiar phenomenon with which they 
sympathized without needing to follow its lessons and experiences. 

Under the direct influence of October 1917, the leaders of the MSzDP were 
also preoccupied with the possibility of revolution and the close relatedness of the 
two revolutions. At a special conference on November 25,1917, S&ndor Garbai, 
a member of the party leadership, spoke enthusiastically of the Russian revolu¬ 
tion. He compared it to a well-stoked engine which had left St. Petersburg and to 
which - he said - every social democratic party hitches its carriages. As for the 
character of the approaching revolution, he referred to the possibility of two rev¬ 
olutions: “Bourgeois society is aware that here we seem to be not only faced by a 
bourgeois revolution but also by a social one.” 1 

The leaders of the MSzDP, after a momentary enthusiasm reverted to their 
“sober judgement”. The party leadership in subsequent declarations and actions 
avoided the idea of revolution and only to refute it did they refer to the close 
relatedness of the two revolutions. 

It was in this spirit that they took a stand at the extraordinary conference held 
on February 10, 1918. The members of the party leadership tried to appear be¬ 
fore the dissatisfied masses of workers as supporters of Bolshevik ideas and means 
and as Zsigmond Kunfi, one of the best-trained left-wing centrist members of the 
leadership said they would, if necessary, avail themselves of them. However, they 
quickly added that it was still not possible to apply them. Jakab Weltner, one of 
the leaders of the Party, politically to the right of Kunfi, insisted in his address: 
“We are fully convinced that the social order in Hungary is, for the present, not 
being threatened.” He spoke of dreamers and Garami, a representative of the 


1 OL, ME XVI. res. 1917—7990. Police records of the special conference of the MSzDP on 
November 25, 1917. 
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right wing, spoke of a revolutionary monomania on the part of those “who try to 
apply Bolshevik methods and means in Hungary . 2 . 

The members of party leadership, reverting to the practice of the previous 
vears urged the resumption of the campaign for suffrage rights as a concrete prog¬ 
ramme. They hoped to achieve the democratic transformation of the country 

and peace in this way. , , , . 

The leaders of the MSzDP failed to recognize the revolutionary tasks facing 
Hungarian society and the proletariat and they were incapable organizing and 
leading the proletariat. With an opportunistic policy they held back the height¬ 
ened militancy of the working class. As a result of all this, in 1917 and particularly 
during 1918, two closely related, but contradictory tendencies were asserted in 
the Hungarian workers’ movement. The growing anti-war sentiment and the in¬ 
fluence of the Russian revolutions evoked a hitherto unprecedented upheaval. 
The number of organized workers lining up behind the MSzDP increased with 
extraordinary rapidity whom in the midst of Hungarian conditions the party 
rightfully regarded as its own militant force. The number of trade union members 
rose from 55,000 in 1916 to 217,000 by the end of 1917 to 300,000 by October 
1918 and to 721,000 by the end of the year. The victory and peace-policy of the 
socialists in Russia also gave rise to greater confidence in the Hungarian social 
democrats. The opportunism of the party leadership was concealed for a long time 
from the masses. This was promoted by the frequently militant and radical ex¬ 
pressions of the party leadership and by the several meetings organized to pro¬ 
mote peace and obtain voting rights. 

In the movement’s practice clashes and conflicts had nevertheless become in¬ 
evitable between the active worker masses longing for revolutionary action and 
the policy of the social democratic leaders. In 1917-1918 the growing forces of 
the Hungarian organized workers and the militant mass-character of their ac¬ 
tivities had demonstrated that the proletariat was ready to put into practice the 
most popular slogan of the day: “Let us, too, do like the Russians.” This resulted 
in the second tendency: the spontaneous opposition of the proletariat to the 
compromising policy of the social democratic party. The proletariat became con¬ 
scious of this process only very slowly and ideological enlightening work which 
made them conscious of it was still limited. At times, however, these differences 
rose to the surface, heralding the inevitability of an open struggle between the 
opportunist and revolutionary forces of the workers’ movement. 

In November 1917 there were demonstrations and meetings expressing sym¬ 
pathy with the Russian proletarian revolution and the Soviet peace proposals. In 
December and January 1918 movements emerged urging the formation of 
workers’ councils. During 1918 there were hundreds of strikes and work stop¬ 
pages. The iron-workers alone took part in six-to-seven-hundred wage actions. 
Between January and October 1918 there had been strikes of shorter or longer 
durations in practically every factory in Budapest (in the larger ones even on sev¬ 
eral occasions). The national political mass strikes in January and June were out¬ 
standing among them. The January strikes — taking place almost simultaneously 
with similar Austrian, Czechoslovakian and German strikes — expressed solidar- 

2 ^.^ rC wc e ^I°?^^; bundle 1 ’ Minutes of the extraordinary February 10,1918 national meet¬ 
ing of the MSzDP. (MMTV'D, vol. 4/b, pp. 4HM61.) 
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ity with the Russian proletarian power and opposition to the German peace dic¬ 
tate made at Brest-Litovsk and demanded a just peace. The June strikes started at 
the Machine Works of the Hungarian State Railways, one of the largest factories 
in the country, in answer to the gendarmes having killed several workers. How¬ 
ever, politically it was already aimed against the entire system of war government. 
In the two revolutionary actions some 800,000 workers took part. In the fire of 
these struggles, the Hungarian organized workers became, by the fall of 1918, a 
decisive political factor in the history of the nation. 

Until the proletariat reached this point, they were acting partly spontaneously, 
without the help of the social democratic leaders and partly against their will. The 
right-wing leaders of the party were conducting discussions with the war gov¬ 
ernment and the capitalists, while the workers were striking and fighting. The so¬ 
cial democratic leaders took the wind out of the sails of the general political mass 
strikes of 1918 which the proletarians initiated. In these movements the workers 
were led by the idea that .. rather than a general strike, this will be the 
Hungarian revolution...” 3 

However, the right-wing social democratic leaders made an effort to limit the 
revolutionary determination of the proletariat in conformity with their own ideas. 
The great strikes of 1918 had proved that the workers’ will to act had long 
surpassed the limits set by the Social Democratic Party. 

The party leaders in the October 8 manifesto 4 , issued during the revolutionary 
situation of autumn 1918, and in the official stand taken at the extraordinary 
party conference held on October 13, 5 only stressed the need to solve the 
bourgeois democratic tasks, as the strategic current issue. In keeping with their 
opportunist attitude they sought to solve these in the interest of ensuring cooper¬ 
ation with their bourgeois partners, in full harmony with their views through re¬ 
forms and with many inconsistencies at that. The programme of action outlined in 
the October 8 manifesto was the starting point of discussion at the Congress. This 
was complemented by the account given by Zsigmond Kunfi and the resolution 
proposed by the party leadership. The basic demand of the manifesto was an in¬ 
dependent Hungary built “on the principle of full legal equality of individuals, 
classes and nationalities”. For this end the manifesto demanded the immediate 
resignation of the government and the formation of a government which would 
include “the representatives of all the democratic classes and national minorities 
living in the country”. The duty of this government would have been to dissolve 
parliament and to convoke a new one on the basis of universal, equal suffrage with 
secret ballot, and to conclude peace (“on the basis of the Russian proletarian 
revolution and Wilson’s principles”), to ensure bourgeois democratic freedoms, 
to democratize the administration, to implement a drastic and fundamental ag¬ 
rarian reform giving the land to those who cultivate it, to build up a broad welfare 
and labour safety policy and to guarantee “for all national minorities in the coun- 


3 PI Archives, fond 658, bundle 1. Short hand minutes of the extraordinary party conference of the 
MSzDP, held on February 10, 1918. (MMTVD, vol. 5, p. 92.) 

4 “Magyarorszag nepehez!" (To the People of Hungary!), Nepszava, October 8, 1918. 

5 PI Archives, fond 658, bundle 1. galley proofs of the papers of the party conference of the social 
democratic party on October 13, 1918. (MMTVD. vol. 4/b, pp. 461-489.) The data and the various 
quotations relating to the conference were issued on the basis of this source. 
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The resolution of the party leadership put before the congress urged the ap¬ 
proval and realization of essentially the above programme. They expected this 

Esg^^ 

the February congress - with the opposition bourgeois parties. The party leader- 
ship made great efforts to have this last part of the resolution accepted by the 
congress, since this alliance was the political basis of the bourgeois democratic 
changes thev suggested. In this spirit they rejected the ideas of the leading role of 
the working class and its party in the approaching transformation and denied the 
imminent perspective of a socialist transformation. On behalf of the party lead- 
ership, Kunfi spoke about the necessity of a socialist transformation in property 
relations but insisted that this cannot be achieved by an overnight change at the 
top but by a protracted class struggle lasting for years or decades. His main ar¬ 
gument was the “weakness of the working class". According to him, Soviet power 
could only be realized in a country where the proletariat made up the majority of 
the population “or in such a country where the proletariat can assert minority rule 
by using the same means with which the present minority rules”. Kunfi, therefore, 
in a certain sense equated the rule of the landowner-capitalist classes, the dic¬ 
tatorship of the bourgeoisie, with the dictatorship of the proletariat exercised in 
the interests of the people. As for the power of the workers’, peasants’ and sol¬ 
diers’ councils, he regarded them as minority rule. It was his opinion that the limits 
of the strength of the Hungarian working class constituted an obstacle to an in¬ 
dependent proletarian policy. At the same time the party leadership showed even 
less interest during the war years than during the years prior to the war in a rev¬ 
olutionary alliance with the peasantry and the national minorities which could 
have ensured an independent socialist mass base. 

On October 25, 1918, the leaders of the MSzDP, in conformity with their 
ideology, formed a National Council in conjunction with the left-wing bourgeois 
parties, the Independence Party and the Radical Party, in which they ceded 
leadership to the representatives of the bourgeois parties. The National Council 
naturally attempted to check rather than lead the popular movements, while try¬ 
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ing to give the appearance of leading them. The masses considered the National 
Council and with it the MSzDP as their leaders in their struggle. 

In the second half of October 1918, tens and hundreds of thousands of workers 
took to the streets day after day. The disciplined and determined ranks of the 
workers participating in demonstrations and mass meetings contributed to the 
growing authority of the MSzDP but also of the National Council. 

On October 30 and 31, 1918 while the left-wing bourgeois and social democrat 
leaders negotiated with the king, the government and the leaders of the right-wing 
parties a reformist solution without revolution and without the intervention of the 
masses - the proletariat, together with the revolutionary soldiers and peasants 
were already taking joint action on the streets of Budapest. An armed uprising, 
which had seemed avoidable to the leaders of the social democratic party and its 
allies broke out and led the revolution to victory. This has been recorded by 
Hungarian history as the bourgeois democratic revolution of October 1918. 

At the moment of victory the working class was the only organized force in the 
country. The way the balance of power shaped up should have enabled the work¬ 
ing class to ensure decisive part of political power for itself, to carry through with 
the bourgeois democratic transformation and thereby pave the way for a socialist 
revolution. The working class could not avail itself of this objective historical 
opportunity because it lacked a revolutionary party. Not even then did the leaders 
of the MSzDP pursue an independent class policy, and they rejected the 
hegemony of the proletariat. They participated in the new government but ceded 
to the bourgeois parties the larger share of power. The government headed by 
Mihaly K&rolyi (the majority of the portfolios went to the more or less progressive 
minded politicians of the Independence Party, besides Oszkar Jaszi of the Radical 
Party, two social democrats - Erno Garami and Zsigmond Kunfi - were given 
ministerial posts) as far as its composition and programme were concerned was 
more radical than any preceding government. However, it no longer reflected 
realistically the balance of power of the revolution, nor the gains made by the 
proletariat and the historical tasks ahead. The social democratic leaders in the 
coalition committed themselves to a policy of transformation which - at the be¬ 
ginning - would have tolerated even the rule of the Habsburg crown (in the form 
of a personal union). The masses were disarmed and urged to preserve order and 
to temporarily suspend class struggle. They tried also to restrict the authority of 
the newly established power organs of the people (workers’ and soldiers’ coun¬ 
cils) and they prevented the consistent, revolutionary execution of bourgeois 
democratic tasks. They tried to confine social changes within the bounds of 
bourgeois democracy by joint action with the bourgeois parties, even making use 
of the organized armed force of the proletariat. The working masses, expecting 
and demanding that the revolution be continued along socialist lines were made to 
believe that they had achieved “full victory” and that further advances would be 
obtained with the aid of their voting rights. They tried to dissuade the workers 
from their intention to go on by frightening them with the bloodshed that may 
result from such efforts. 

This role of the social democratic party was neither an accidental, nor an iso¬ 
lated phenomenon. It was the logical consequence of the reformism prevailing in 
the majority of the social democratic parties and of the views emanating from the 
impotence of the centrist forces. The parties continued the policy which had failed 
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Tnew workers' party with a revolutionary theory in Hungary A number of other 
countries were then faced with a similar task. In October 1918, speaking of the 
European revolutionary movements. Lenin stressed: “Europe s greatest misfor- 
Sd danger is that it has™ revolutionary party Of course, the mighty rev¬ 
olutionary movement of the masses may rectify this but it is nevertheless a seri¬ 
ous misfortune and a grave danger." At this point Lenin remarked that it is im- 
Srtant to support “the revolutionary groups of genuinely internationalist work¬ 
ers who are to be found in all countries. The proletariat will very soon turn away 
from the traitors and renegades and will follow these groups, drawing and training 
leaders from their midst". 6 


The Revolutionary Trends in the Hungarian Workers’ Movement in 1917-1918 

In the course of the Hungarian workers' actions and anti-war struggles of 
1917—1918 the activization of the old oppositionist forces of the MSzDP and the 
emergence of such new forces produced a new revolutionary leading cadre. 

The representatives of the emerging Hungarian opposition belonged to two 
revolutionary trends: the left-wing social democrat and the revolutionary socialist 
(antimilitarist-syndicalist). Within these arose other smaller or larger groups 
which mutually affected each other. 


The Left-Wing Social Democrats 

This term includes all the left-wing opposition shop stewards active in the trade 
unions and to a lesser degree in the party organizations as well as the old and new 
oppositionists in the social democratic party. 

The immediate leaders of the revolutionary industrial workers were the 
trade-union shop stewards in the factories. These opposition shop stewards came 
mainly from among the workers of large factories and armament works (Ede 
Chlepko, Rezso Fiedler - iron turners, Rudolf Jakab and Sandor Oszterreicher- 
iron workers, Ferenc Bajaki - locksmith, Miklos Cservenka - iron turner, Jozsef 
Mikulik - iron worker, Imre Csiki - locksmith, Bela Matusan — smith, Rezso 
Szaton - iron turner and others). 

The opposition shop stewards were mostly young left-wing social democratic 
workers who rose to prominence in the workers’ movements because of their in¬ 
herent intelligence, organizing and agitational abilities, courage and the confi¬ 
dence of their comrades in them, who, besides, were highly skilled workers in¬ 
dispensable to war production. They did not form any independent opposition 


6 Lenin, V.I.: Collected Works, vol. 28, p. 113, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1965. 
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organizations. Opposed to the right-wing leaders, they searched for and often 
made contact with the left-wing social democratic opposition leaders and with the 
revolutionary socialists. 

In the period under review the workers, led by the opposition shop stewards 
carried out a whole series of independent economic and political actions. Espe¬ 
cially from November 1917 onward the number of “unofficial” wage-struggles 
and strikes rose by leaps and bounds. The left-wing shop stewards participated in 
initiating movements demanding the setting-up of workers’ councils. Many of 
them were present at the conference on January 13,1918, which aimed at forming 
the workers’ council of Budapest. The connections and militancy of the left-wing 
shop stewards were instrumental to the rapid spread of the general political mass 
strike on January 18, 1918. After the strike was broken, the authorities began to 
harass the left-wing shop stewards. In some cases the party and trade-union 
leadership itself resorted to expulsions. However, this could not prevent the op¬ 
positionist stewards from rallying the workers once again in a number of small 
strikes, in the great March strike of the iron-turners and especially in the general 
political mass strike of June. In spite of official persecution, by the autumn of 
1918 a large group of opposition shop stewards had developed, supported by a 
substantial number of workers and particularly it was the workers of the large 
factories who were ready for action. 

The roots of the old social democratic opposition originated in the opposition 
movement of the 1900s led by Ervin Szabo and Gyula Alpari. Some of the par¬ 
ticipants in these movements (Bela Vago, B61a Sz&nto, white collar workers, 
party and trade-union functionaries, Jeno Laszlo, lawyer and others) again be¬ 
came active from the autumn of 1916 under the impulsion of the growing an¬ 
timilitarist spirit of the workers. At regular meetings they discussed and con¬ 
demned the party and trade-union leaderships’ initially openly social-chauvinistic 
and then opportunistic policy of supporting tne war. Tne activity of the opposition 
was based on previous militant and antimilitarist views which were enhanced 
during the war years by the views and slogans of the revolutionary trends emerg¬ 
ing in the international workers’ movement (the Zimmerwaldians, the German 
independents, the Spartacists and, from 1917, the Bolsheviks) which reached 
them. Availing themselves of friendly circles formed by factory workers, shop 
stewards and trade-union activists around them, they criticized the policy of the 
party leadership and urged the workers to pursue a policy of consistent, 
courageous, anti-militarist class struggle. 

The legal and illegal activities of the old left-wing opposition members gained 
momentum particularly after November 1917. They initiated and guided the 
debates between the representatives of the revolutionary workers’ movement and 
the social democratic leaders. At first the discussion’concerned the methods to be 
aoplied in the fight for peace and against the war government, but subsequently it 
unavoidably included the aims of this struggle and the forces that could be drawn 
into it. Late in 1917 the mass meetings and demonstrations reverberated with the 
class conscious demand that the Russian example be followed (joined by a con¬ 
demnation of the opportunist policy of the party leadership). The slogans called 
for peace, support of the Russian revolution and the formation of workers’ coun¬ 
cils. A resolution adapted at the general meeting of the free organization of the 
Hungarian Federation of Clerks and Commercial Employees at Christmas 1917 
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also reflected the views of the left-wing opposition which urged "a socialist policy 
trulv reflecting the spirit of the class struggle and utilizing all possible means at its 
disposal" on the party leadership and that it make use of the revolutionary de¬ 
termination of the masses for changing the social system.’ 

Similar demands had been raised by the representatives of the opposition at 
four large workers' meeting on January 13, 1918. The resolution which was 
adopted (just as the previous one) criticized the activity of the social democratic 
leadership, who timidly cited their “realistic policy” and lost sight of the inde¬ 
pendent, further tasks of the working class and the need to prepare for them. This 
resolution furthermore also stated that the party leadership was unqualified to 
lead the class struggle of the proletariat. It demanded the establishment of a 
Budapest Workers' Council through which the working class could exercise direct 
control over the policy of the party and the party leadership. 8 

The authors of the resolution. B61a V£g6, B61a Szant6, Gyula Hevesi and indi¬ 


rectly, through his influence, Ervin Szabo were members of the old left-wing op¬ 
position and the anti-militarist groups. The resolution itself was a mixture of the 
influence of syndicalism and also of a partial surmounting of it. The demand for 
the establishment of workers' and the regard for the seizure of political power by 
the Russian Workers’ soviets through force of arms as an example marked a new 
road, reflecting the influence of the Bolshevik October. 

The members of the old opposition played an important role in starting the 
political mass strikes of January 1918 and nurturing the revolutionary mood. 
They called together a meeting of the oppositionist, the shop stewards of the 
larger factories in the evening of January 20, 1918 and decided to continue the 
strike, in defiance of the social democratic party leadership’s resolution to call it 
off. In reprisal, the party leadership attacked the opposition and its centre, the 
Federation of Clerks, as “subversives”. The opposition was forced partially to re¬ 
treat. However, its leaders continued to meet regularly with each other and with 
the opposition shop stewards as well. 

At that time Gyula Alpari did not yet participate in the work of the old opposi¬ 
tion. But from the autumn of 1917 in his articles published in th eNeues Politisches 
Volksblatt.a German paper published in Budapest, he advocated the news of the 
Zimmerwaldians on peace without annexation and indemnity, based on the right 
of self-determination. He declared his support for the Russian proletarian rev¬ 
olution and its peace efforts. He expressed conviction that Lenin’s program will 
lead the Russian workers, soldiers and peasants to victory and the effect of this 
victory will not stop at the borders of Russia. He awaited this influence with man¬ 
ifest understanding, "... the light now comes from there — from Russia. We 
warmly welcome the light beamed at us from the East,” he wrote in the November 
24, 1917 issue of the paper. 9 

The old social democratic opposition was an ideologically well equipped group 
rich m the experiences of the Hungarian revolutionary movement. From the out- 
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set its activity advanced and accelerated the growth of the revolutionary forces 
and the rapprochment of the opposition groups. 

As a result of the anti-war struggle of the workers and under the influence of the 
Russian revolution, a slow process of differentiation set in from 1917 among the 
active social democratic leaders too. Some well-known functionaries of the party 
- Jen6 Landler, Jen6 Hamburger, Gyorgy Nyisztor, Ern6 Czribel, B61a and Lip6t 
Katz of Nagyv&rad, Gyula Hajdu of P6cs, Ern6 Bettelheim (Bolyai) of Scitoral- 
jaujhely and others - volunteered to lead the anti-militarist struggle of the work¬ 
ers. These men became known in historical literature as the members of the new 
social democratic opposition. Although they never formed an independent group 
or organization, their left-wing views, forthright behaviour and deeds justify their 
being mentioned together. The members of the new opposition as early as at the 
November 25,1917 extraordinary conference voiced the desire of the proletariat: 
to attain peace in the way the Russians did and form workers’ councils to lead the 
struggle. Some of the delegates sharply criticized the party leaderships’ passive 
policy and disavowal of responsibility. The opinion was also expressed that the 
attention of the party leadership be directed towards Petersburg, “the school of 
action”, from which they can learn. 10 

The general mass strike of January accelerated the confrontation between the 
revolutionary forces and the party leadership. At the February 10,1918 extraor¬ 
dinary congress the delegates - above all those of the new left-wing opposition - 
expressed the indignation of the working class at the fact that the party leadership 
“against the wish and will of the masses checked and stopped” the strike. Quoting 
the words of Lipot Katz, they protested against “the revolution being crushed by 
declaring that it is impossible.” These delegates spoke openly of revolution for 
which the working class had to prepare. They demanded the aligment of all the 
necessary forces to wage a successful struggle. The spokesman of the agrarian 
workers, Gyorgy Nyisztor and others urged the still unorganized masses of 
workers, the village people and the oppressed national minorities to join the 
struggle so that “the Hungarian social democratic movement should at last break 
out in this country”. 11 

On that basis, the new left-wing opposition could be called the congressional 
opposition if some of its representatives had not gone beyond that; in a number of 
instances they openly undertook to guide the activity of the working class. Thus, 
for example, Landler and Hamburger led the January strike movement of rail¬ 
way-man in 1918. At the time of the June general political strike, it was particu¬ 
larly the audacity of Jeno Landler which contributed to the rapid and general 
spreading of the strike. 

The members of the new opposition did not seek contact with other opposition 
groups. They hoped to shift party policy to the left within the framework of the 
MSzDP. Their presence and activity within the MSzDP created a peculiar situa¬ 
tion: on the one hand, it temporarily strengthened the adherence of the working 
class to the party, while objectively preparing the orientation of the proletariat 

10 “A munkasok napja” (The Day of the Workers), Nepszava, November 27,1917. Also OL, ME 
XVI, res. 1917-7990. From the minutes of the extraordinary conference. 

11 PI Archives, fond 658, bundle 1. Minutes of the extraordinary national conference of the 
MSzDP, February 10, 1918. 
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toward the communist party which was to emerge later with a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme. The activity of the new opposition marked the beginning, within the 
leading groups of the MSzDP. of such a new leading left-wing circle, which in 
1919 during and after the Hungarian Republic of Councils was able to advance 
together with the revolutionary proletariat in breaking with the social democrats 
and becoming communists. Additionally, there were Dezs6 Bokinyi, Sindor 
Latinca, Gyula Lengyel, Jozsef Poginy. Jen6 Varga, the leaders and commissars 
of the Hungarian Republic of Councils, demonstrating the significance of this 
group in the history of the Hungarian workers’ and communist movement. 


The Revolutionary Socialists 

The petty-bourgeoisie and intelligentsia, who depended on their salaries for a 
livelihood were hard hit by the war losses, growing inflation and the food and 
clothing shortages. Dissatisfaction and a desire for peace was also increasing 
amongs them. They began to display an interest in the anti-war and workers 
movements which even extended to their active participation. This was particu¬ 
larly striking in the sudden growth in the membership of the private office em¬ 
ployees trade union (from fourteen hundred to some fourteen thousand in 1917) 
and in new trade unions for the intelligentsia. 

During 1917, under the impact of the anti-war sentiment, the Russian revolu¬ 
tions and the intensifying Hungarian workers' movement, anti-militarist groups 
were formed, composed mainly of young intellectuals with socialist leanings. 
These groups functioned illegally outside the MSzDP although occasionally 
they also availed themselves of legal opportunities for organizing. 

The first group of anti-militarists began to take shape in the first half of 1917 
and by the autumn they were organized. Its members either belonged to the 
Galilei Circle, and organization of left-wing socialist university students who were 
interested in radical ideas or were other young intellectuals. (Ilona Duczynska, 
Tivadar Sugar, Arpad Haasz university students. Dr. Miklos Sisa, lawyer, chair¬ 
man of the Galilei Circle, Jozsef Kelen, engineer, Mrs. Jolan Kelen (nee Fried), 
school teacher, Imre Sallai, bank-clerk and others) all of whom had been raised 
on the most diverse bourgeois radical and socialist ideas. They had little contact 
with the working-class movement. However, they were united in that they held 
themselves to be anti-militarists, socialists and revolutionaries and were prepared 
to express their ideas in deeds as well. 

The members of the group were under the influence of Ervin Szabo,the prom¬ 
inent theoretician of the early twentieth century left-wing social democratic 
opposition, who, from the autumn of 1917, became the real guiding spirit of some 
anti-militarist groups. By that time he had come to realize that democracy could 
be achieved only by the revolutionary' activity of the working class, and that the 
fight waged by the working class for peace and democracy made possible and in¬ 
evitable the struggle against imperialism and the whole capitalist system which 
was responsible for the war. This was the principled basis for the fact that despite 
his grave illness, he directly participated in political activity. 

In October 1917 Ervin Szabo introduced the anti-militarist youth to the con¬ 
tinuers of the pre-war syndicalist movement, the leaders of the small but rev¬ 
olutionary-minded syndicalist workers like Ignac Beller, boiler-maker, Antal 
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Mosolygo, painter, Dezs6 V6gh, decorator and others. This helped to bring the 
anti-militarists closer to the masses of workers: the syndicalists worked in various 
factories, they knew many factory workers and shop-stewards. From then on, the 
two groups carried on joint activities. They prepared leaflets, organized minor 
strikes and demonstrations, took part in the December 1917 and January 1918 
movements demanding the formation of workers’ councils. In the leaflets they 
published from the end of October 1917 they urged the workers and soldiers to 
fight against the war. They warned that the policy of the social democrats of ask¬ 
ing for peace from the imperialist governments only gave rise to false illusions, but 
could lead to no results. As yet they only spoke in general terms about following 
the Russian example. They called for the intensifying of economic struggle, for 
general strikes, sabotaging of armaments production and for refusal of military 
services and subscription to war-loans as concrete tasks of the class struggle. Late 
in November 1917, the group made contact with Justus Vladimir, a Bolshevik 
worker, who had emigrated to Budapest in 1912, and through him, with the rev¬ 
olutionary group of Russian prisoners of war working in Budapest factories. 
With their help they obtained a mimeograph machine and produced leaflets titled 
“Our Brothers in the Army!” 12 which were distributed in barracks and at the 
front. The MSzDP kept clear of the agitation among the soldiers. The leaflet cited 
the Russian soldiers as an example, to show the necessity of cooperation between 
the workers and soldiers for attaining peace and land, and against the “parasitic 
gang of landed counts and industrial barons”. The words of this small group met 
with a strong reaction and the war government took counter-measures against it. 
On and following January 14, 1918 the police arrested most members of the 
group. 

In 1917, there developed around the leadership of the newly organized Na¬ 
tional Federation of Industrial and Transport Clerks (a branch of the clerks’ trade 
union) an anti-militarist group consisting chiefly of engineers and factory clerks 
such as Armin Helfgott, Gyula Hevesi, Laszld Sajo, Pal Zador and others. Many 
of them were members of the organizing committee thus having had legal and 
comparatively wide opportunities to organize the group’s anti-militarist activity 
since the trade union encompassed the engineers, technical clerks and technicians 
of factories in Budapest and the provinces. This group — according to the 
memoires of Gyula Hevesi — came to be known as the Inter-Plant Organizing 
Committee or the Inter-Plant Committee. 

The members of the engineers’ group were convinced that capitalist production 
had outlived itself. It also condemned’the bloodshed of the war and the com¬ 
promising policy of the MSzDP. Their views were characterized by an underes¬ 
timation of the political struggle and by their stressing a special, simplified form of 
economic struggle: they believed that sabotage by the engineers and inventors 
could put an end to the war and bring about the collapse of the capitalist system. 
The members of the group, under the indirect influence of members of the old so¬ 
cial democratic opposition and particularly of Bela Vigo and Ervin Szabo, came 
closer to socialist views. They became enthusiastic supporters of the Russian rev¬ 
olution, of the idea of workers’ soviets and of the struggle against war waged to¬ 
gether with the organized workers. Their main achievement was the part they had 

12 PI Archives, pamphlet and leaflet collection, I. 90/1918/828. (MMTVD, vol. 5, p. 47.) 
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in organizing the anti-war demonstration and strikes at the end of December and 
early January. 

As a result of the groups' activity there was created among the technical intel¬ 
ligentsia a notable anti-war base close to the workers’ movement and to the idea 
of a socialist transformation of society. Later this was of tremendous importance 
to the economic activity of the Hungarian Republic of Councils. 

A group of young anti-militarist writers and artists gathered in 1917 around the 
1 iterative and arts magazine Ma, edited by the proletarian writer, Lajos Kassak. 
Among its collaborators were Alad£r Komjtit, S&ndor Barta, J6zsef Lengyel, J6- 
zsef Revai, Janos Macza. J&nos Lekai, Imre Sallai, Ervin Sink6, Laszl6 F. Boros, 
Bela Uitz and many others. These young people held socialist and anarcho-syn¬ 
dicalist views, sharply condemned the war, sympathized with the workers’ 
movements and the Russian revolution and looked forward to radical deeds. 
Their activity was manifested particularly in anti-war literary and artistic crea¬ 
tions and in a search for “revolutionary” forms of expression. The magazine gave 
space to articles of sharp social criticism, praising the Russian revolution and 
ridiculing the opportunism of the social democrats. Due to conceptual and per¬ 
sonal reasons there were constant changes in the group of editors and writers. 
Most of them chose the revolutionary struggle for socialism and, exceeding the 
boundaries of literature and art, they joined the illegal agitational and organiza¬ 
tional activity of the revolutionary socialists. 

The Galileists, syndicalist workers, members of the Inter-Plant Committee, 
revolutionary writers and artists, were the “first set” of the anti-militarists, to be 
dispersed by police persecution in January 1918. In a matter of days, a “second 
set” replaced them under the leadership of Ott6 Korvin, a young bank clerk. 
Korvin had not previously taken part in the movement, but under the influence of 
his brother, Jozsef Kelen, the left-wing of the Galilei circle and Ervin Szab6 (to 
whom Korvin in his prison-diary of autumn 1919 referred as his master) 
professed anti-militarist and socialist views. During the January 1918 arrests, 
Korvin took over the contacts of the anti-militarist student-groups and their du¬ 
plicating machine as well. He set out with enormous will, energy, and excellent 
organizational ability to continue where they had left off. 

In addition to Korvin, the organizing activity of Imre Sallai and Antal Mosolygo 
rose to prominence. Jozsef Lengyel, Aladar Komjdt, Jozsef R6vai, Janos Lekai, 
Erzsebet Sipos and others, mostly intellectuals and clerks, also participated ac¬ 
tively in the work, having previously taken part in various anti-militarist groups. 
The second set was more stable than the first, strictly followed the roles of 
conspiracy and maintained contact with the factory workers of Budapest and its 
vicinity. Ervin Szabo continued to help in forming the group’s policy and in draft¬ 
ing the leaflets. 

A few days after the strike of January 1918, another leaflet appeared which 
ruthlessly exposed the social democratic leaders: “For three days those who call 
themse ves your leaders have played a game with you. After three days of chatter 
they called of the strike which took place independently of them” - the leaflet 
stated, signed by “The Revolutionary Socialists of Hungary”. 13 

13 PI Archives, pamphlet and leaflet collection, I. 9/1918/662. (MMTVD, vol. 5, pp.73-74.) 
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Leaflets published later carried the same signature. This gave rise to the name 
“revolutionary socialists”. 

In the following months no important event occurred without having the rev¬ 
olutionary socialists react by distributing leaflets. The leaflets disclosed the fail¬ 
ure of the fight for suffrage. Pointing to the example of the Russian workers, 
peasants and soldiers, they called upon the working class of Hungary to fight 
against the war, to form workers’ councils, to revolt and overthrow the power of 
the ruling classes. They explained that social democracy had lost its revolutionary 
character and that the leaders of the party were in fact “nothing more than 
bourgeois democrats”. The leaflets of the revolutionary socialists counterposed 
the aims of the proletarian revolution and the socialist state with the reformist 
policy of the social democratic party. Speaking of the approaching proletarian 
revolution throughout Europe, they called upon the Hungarian workers to be 
prepared: “The struggle is near... much nearer than your cowardly leaders would 
have you believe”.” 

Examining the appeals of the revolutionary socialists calling for a direct pro¬ 
letarian revolution, the objection arises as to whether it was an untimely, precipi¬ 
tate slogan at a period when the making of peace and the solving of the bourgeois 
democratic tasks were in the forefront. In this connection it was untimely. But in 
another connexion, it was not, since the possibility of an approaching socialist 
revolution, the proximity of the two revolutions and the recognition of the ensu¬ 
ing tasks were on the order of the day. The idea of revolution had to be propa¬ 
gated and the working class had to be prepared for the revolution - in the interest 
of the entire imminent revolutionary transformation. The very fact that this work 
and process was begun by one section of the movement with the slogan of im¬ 
mediate proletarian revolution was an inevitable reaction to the opportunist pol¬ 
icy of the social democrats. 

The activity of revolutionary socialists continued to bear the stamp of anar¬ 
cho-syndicalism. The appeals were not backed by an organization capable of 
leading the masses. The members of the group, though justified in their condem¬ 
nation of the opportunist MSzDP,did not understand that neither the envisaged 
workers’ council, nor the enthusiastic but always small group of revolutionary 
socialists could substitute for the revolutionary party of the working class. 

The leaflets of the revolutionary socialists reached the factories, barracks and 
even the front. For months, the authorities had carried on an energetic search but 
only in May 1918 did the police arrest some members of the “second set”, 
Mosolygo, Sallai and others. Korvin avoided arrest but lost contact and for a time 
the activity of the group ceased. 

Special mention has to be made of Ervin Szabo. Although he was the real 
ideological leader of the revolutionary socialists, he did not patronize them and in 
certain questions he did not identify himself with the simplified slogans of the 
leaflets. So in contrast with the views of the revolutionary socialists calling for 
immediate proletarian revolution, the writings of Ervin Szabo during those days 
presented a more distinguishable picture. He regarded bourgeois democracy as 
an inevitable stage of social development, but he condemned the tactics of the 

14 PI Archives, pamphlet and leaflet collection, I. 9/1918/662, 664, 665, 668. (MMTVD, vol. 5, 
pp.73-74, 90-91, 137-138 and 171-172.) 
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MSzDP which proclaimed suffrage as the panacea for all the evils of society. He 
disapproved of the working class starting the struggle with bourgeois democracy 
as its sole perspective. He deemed it necessary that the proletariat always bear in 
mind in its activity that democracy is only a transitional aim on the road to 
socialism and should constantly be concerned with “all the weapons, oppor¬ 
tunities and final aims of class struggle". 

It is obvious from the fact that the leaflets of the revolutionary socialists were 
formulated on the advice of Ervin Szabo that in 1918 it was not only for reasons of 
principle that he regarded it essential to keep the “final aim" on the agenda, but 
that he himself had thought a socialist revolution to be imminent. 

The writings of Ervin Szabo in 1918, his activity in 1917—1918, his influence on 
the Hungarian revolutionary representatives of socialism (most of whom soon 
joined the ranks of the KMP) all prove that - in contrast to earlier views - Ervin 
Szabd’s role was a fundamentally positive one in the process which led towards 
the formation of the communist party. This is also corroborated by an obituary 
which appeared in the October 16, 1918 issue of the central paper of the Hun¬ 
garian communist prisoners of war, Szocialis Forradalom (written most probably 
by Bela Kun), which read: “Ever since the Russian revolution every socialist saw 
in Ervin Szabo the spiritual leader, soul and organizer of the approaching decisive 
struggle of the workers. We Hungarian communists, too, in the course of and after 
the victory of the Russian proletariat’s struggle and the confirmation of rev¬ 
olutionary Marxist tactics were strengthened in our conviction that Ervin Szabo 
was our man, our leader...” 

The death of Ervin Szabo on September 30,1918 was a great loss for all trends 
which deemed a revolutionary transformation possible and inevitable to change 
Hungarian conditions. His funeral-on October 2,1918-was a demonstration of 
all the forces, particularly of the working class which shortly afterwards started 
the struggle for the social transformation of the country. 


The Socialist Opposition in the Bourgeois Democratic Revolution 
of October 1918 

The revolutionary crisis emerging in the autumn of 1918 unfolded with renewed 
strength, enriching with new features the work of the social democrats and anti- 
militarists. The opposition began to define more decisively its ideas about how to 
proceed. One of its stages was the extraordinary congress of the MSzDP held on 
October 13, 1918. This was the conference of the chiefs of staff of an army — the 
working class - setting out or drifting into war. The left-wing delegates minutely 
examined the strategy and tactics of the party. In connection with the party lead¬ 
ership s proposal of cooperation with the bourgeois parties, the role of the work¬ 
ing class, the allies, the aims to be achieved and the problems of orientation in 
toreign affairs were put on the agenda. 15 
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At the congress there was a basic difference on two questions between the party 
leadership and the majority of the delegates taking part in the discussion. In al¬ 
liance with the bourgeois parties was challenged by the national minority dele¬ 
gates because of their fear for their national rights, while the majority of the 
Hungarians were concerned with the class base, because of their fear for an in¬ 
dependent socialist policy. The latter was connected with the second problem: the 
different interpretations of the action programme summed up in the manifesto of 
October and the draft resolution of the party leadership. The documents were in¬ 
terpreted — contrary to the party leadership — by one part of the delegates as em¬ 
bodying not only the initial programme of the bourgeois democratic but also of 
the socialist transformation and wanted to develop it further in that direction. 

The left-wing delegates speaking in the discussion (particularly Jen6 Landler 
and Jozsef Pog&ny) obviously thought that “we are really faced by a revolutionary 
situation,” in which the leading role of the proletariat could and had to be ensured 
as the consistent representative of its independent class interests in the pending 
social transformation. Their opinion reflected confidence in the working class and 
the Hungarian revolutionary forces. Accordingly, the left-wing delegates spoke 
about the overthrow of the monarchy and the war government, about the forma¬ 
tion of a republic and a workers’ militia and about the immediate establishment of 
workers’ councils as the organizational foundation of an independent proletarian 
policy. The repeated demand that “We must strive for the working class to obtain 
power” was indicative of the desire to go beyond the aims of the party leadership. 

The proposal of Pal Zador (president of the Hungarian Federation of Industrial 
and Transport Clerks) deserves special mention, since it contained the first com¬ 
prehensive action programme of the Hungarian left-wing socialists. This proposal 
was supported by a number of delegates, among them by Nyisztor. The proposal 
accepted the action programme of the party leadership as a starting point, but 
wanted to complement it in such a way that there be no ambiguity about the lead¬ 
ing role of the proletariat. It defined more consistently the bourgeois democratic 
tasks, reinforcing the socialist content of the demands. The proposal was aimed at 
propagating “the ideology of revolution” and firmly noted that the condition was 
given “for the organized industrial and agrarian workers of Hungary to have a 
decisive voice in all measures pertaining to the future of the country.” It stressed 
that the impending struggle had to be waged “independently, according to the 
socialist principles of the class struggle.” Independently, but not alone. Those 
who made the proposal counted above all on the alliance of the peasantry. Quot¬ 
ing the words of Nyisztor, the Hungarian peasant - similar to the Russian - has 
always been considered a “revolution-maker”. In addition - contrary to the 
opinion of other left-wingers - they considered democratic parties of the 
bourgeoisie acceptable as comrades-in-arms providing it did not do any harm to 
“the future of the industrial and agrarian workers.” In order to avoid this, they 
recapitulated the demands which, if immediately granted, could serve as guaran¬ 
tees. Thus they demanded that peace be immediately made. Their demand for the 
liquidation of feudal remnants from the political, economic and social life went 
beyond the proposals of the party leadership and were more concrete. Among 
other things they demanded that every man and woman over twenty years of age 
have the vote. They also demanded the abolition of the parliament’s upper house 
and the reorganization of the administration in such a manner that the organiza- 
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tions and committees of the “industrial and agrarian workers and citizens have 
direct control over it. As for the land question the opposition proposal took a di¬ 
rect stand for a drastic distribution of land which would ensun? the participation of 
the oeasantrv on the side of revolution. It demanded the confiscation of church 

tion was not rejected; it accepted the need to promote the formation of agricul¬ 
tural producer-cooperatives. , , , , . 

This opposition proposal included among the tasks of a future revolutionary 
government some, which were directed against the positions of capital. Among 
these the most important were the socialization of industrial plants, the 
nationalization of banks and credit institutions and the participation of workers 

and employees in the control of production. 

Those who made the proposal did not yet aim at the establishment of a republic 
of councils. They simply drafted the outline of an eventual workers’ - peasants’ 
democratic power which would result from the bourgeois democratic revolution 
led by the proletariat and which would prepare for the socialist revolution. 

This congress was an important arena for the clash and delineation of reformist 
and revolutionary views. Although the party leadership succeeded in pushing 
through its own resolution, with slight modifications, the left-wing proposals 
nevertheless contributed in such a way as to ensure that the movement of the 
masses towards revolution should not be entirely accidental. 

In the autumn of 1918 the opposition groups active outside the party drew 
closer to each other as a result of the revolutionary situation. The movement was 
given a new feature and new impetus by the closer cooperation between the 
leaders of the old social democratic opposition - Bela V£go, Jeno Laszl6, B61a 
Sz4nto - and the leader of the “revolutionary socialists”, Otto Korvin and the 
factory shop stewards. 

Some of the “revolutionary socialists” led by Ott6 Korvin tried to sharpen the 
anti-war atmosphere by organizing “direct actions,” assassination attempts. Most 
significant among them was an unsuccessful attempt on the life of Istvan Tisza, the 
leading figure of the war policy, by J&nos L£kai on the 16th of October. These ac¬ 
tivities - the use of individual terror - bore witness to the bravery of the rev¬ 
olutionary socialists, as well as to their ideological and organizational back¬ 
wardness. 

The members of the old opposition concentrated their efforts on building up 
their mass connections (Otto Korvin and some other revolutionary socialists, too, 
were asked to take part in this work) so as to prepare the workers for revolution 
and for a radical change in the system. They not only wanted to achieve bourgeois 
democratic freedoms but also to prepare for a socialist republic. This is evident 
from a letter sent by Dezso Soml6 on October 25, 1918 to Emo Garami, the 
editor of Nepszava, in which he warned the party leadership that the excesses of 
reaction and the world war made the situation ripe not only for the triumph of civil 
liberties but also for the early realization of socialist ideas. Take note of our 
presence, we want a socialist republic as soon as possible!” 16 


16 PI Archives, fond 659, 1918/1. 
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The socialist opposition had, through the factory shop stewards, a considerable 
force at its command by the end of October 1918. On October 27, at a meeting 
with the representatives of the factories, it was decided to prepare for an armed 
uprising. The resolution and later its realization meant the recognition and ap¬ 
plication of the armed uprising as one of the important weapons of the working 
class in the Hungarian workers’ movement. 

A part of the preparations was the agreement between the opposition groups 
with the leaders of the Soldiers’ Council which was formed on October 25. With 
the help of the Soldiers’ Council, independent of the MSzDP, it became possible 
to coordinate the revolutionary actions of the workers and the soldiers. The arm¬ 
ing of the workers, which had been going on for weeks was sped up during the 
following days. On October 29, the workers of the Armaments Factory broke 
open the depot and armed themselves. Documents record the arming of workers 
of the Csepel, Kispest, Albertfalva and Ganz-Fiat factories, too. The influence of 
the Soldiers’ Council grew from day to day among the military units stationed in 
Budapest. 

The leaders of the opposition, the factory shop stewards and the Soldiers’ 
Council agreed on the details of their concerted actions at their joint meeting on 
October 29 and 30, 1918. The uprising was set for November 4. However, the 
spontaneous revolutionary activity of the masses made it necessary at the late 
night joint meeting of October 30 to decide in favour of immediate action. The 
opposition unhesitatingly agreed to lead the spontaneous uprising. The socialist 
opposition led by B61a Sz&nto ensured, on the night of October 30, a degree of 
organization and guidance through the Soldiers’ Council for the mass movement. 
“Military matters were in the hands of Lieutenant Bela Sz4nt6, who for a time was 
the chief of the general staff of the revolution,” wrote Lajos Magyar, member of 
the National Council. 17 Jen6 Landler had an outstanding role in guiding rev¬ 
olutionary events as the “bureau chief’ of the National Council and he cooper¬ 
ated during the night with the socialist opposition functioning outside of the party, 
with the members of the Soldiers’ Council and other revolutionaries. 

Armed revolutionary units occupied the railway stations, the telephone cen¬ 
tres, and the building of the garrison command. Military units in growing numbers 
joined the workers and soldiers in revolt. At dawn a leaflet was distributed in the 
name of the MSzDP, but without the knowledge of the party leadership, urging 
the workers to go out on strike on the morning of October 31, so as to ensure the 
superior strength of the revolutionary forces. The demonstration of the pro¬ 
letariat, which carried hundreds of thousands with it, crowned the triumph of the 
revolution. The news of victory roused the people of the provincial towns and vil¬ 
lages and brought them to the side of the revolution. 

Victory therefore was above all won by the workers, in cooperation with the 
soldiers, under the leadership of their revolutionary leaders. The proletariat was 
unable to satisfactorily influence the further course of events in their own interests 
because it lacked a theoretically equipped revolutionary party to lead them. The 
socialist opposition was unable to come forward as an independent political force. 
Political power therefore went automatically into the uncertain hands of the 
leaders of the revolution, the parties of the National Council. 

17 Magyar, L.: A magyar forradalom. fclmenyek a forradalom fohadiszalldsdn (The Hungarian 
Revolution. Experiences at the Revolution’s Headquarters), p. 9, Atheneum, Budapest, 1919. 
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The Socialist Opposition in the Days Following October 31, 1918 

The victory of the bourgeois democratic revolution did away with the system of 
dualism secured the independence of Hungary as a state, and ended the 
reactionary power of landowners and the big bourgeoisie. It brought into being a 
new bourgeois democratic government, ensured the extension of civil liberties, 
introduced important social welfare measures and held out the promise of further 
democratic and social reforms. All this created incomparably more favourable 
ground for the emergence of a revolutionary workers movement. From the very 
outset however, the belatedness of and circumstances under which the new 
power was born (leadership was not in the hands of the working class) resulted, 
together with the achievements, in blocking the socialist tomorrow which was al¬ 
ready on the threshold. 

The loose unity of the socialist opposition fell apart as early as October 31. 
Since its members were not clear on the tasks the working class and they would 
have to solve after the success of the armed uprising, they were helpless from the 
very first minute and in many instances even helped the bourgeois social demo- 
cratic government to restore “peace". 

The members of the new left-wing opposition once again decided that only 
through the social democratic party could the revolution be carried on. The other 
left-wing socialist opposition groups rousing themselves from the initial intoxica¬ 
tion of revolutionary victory turned ever more openly against the bourgeois- 
democratic government in power, against the words and deeds of those who swore 
allegiance to the king and declared themselves for “order". The demands that 
were raised already in the first days were a refutation of the illusion that “we have 
achieved all" which only served to consolidate the bourgeois system. The 
November issue of the trade-union paper, Vegyipari Munkas , carried an article 
“A forradalom utja" (The Path of Revolution), most probably written by the 
editor, Dezso Somld, which stated as the duty of the socialists the realization of 
democracy as proclaimed by the Bolsheviks and German Spartacists and not as by 
Wilson. It stated that the National Council and the democracy propagated by it 
was the first brave word in the hitherto stifling atmosphere of Hungary, which nas 
to be followed by a second one, the council of Hungarian workers and soldiers. 

The opposition organized workers’ actions in an attempt to stimulate the 
MSzDP to pursue a socialist policy of class struggle. One of these was the demon¬ 
stration on November 1 when the demonstrators demanded a republic, in fact a 
socialist republic, declaring that the working class did not regard the revolution as 
completed. This demonstration set off a countrywide republican movement which 
forced the government to rescind its vow to the king and put the proclamation of a 
republic on its agenda. 

The periodical Ma, edited by Lajos Kassak, in a special issue entitled “Ki&lt- 
vany a kommunista koztarsasagdrt!" (Manifesto for a Communist Republic!) also 
favoured further progress. This manifesto exposed the endeavours which, relying 
on the Entente powers and under the guise of a national democracy, sought to 
maintain bourgeois property relations in Hungary. L&szl6, F. Boross, a journalist, 
in a discussion article in the same paper criticized the social democratic attempt to 
silence the “workers who demanded more". The article demanded, in the name of 
the working class, a socialist republic, socialism, “in today’s Marxist sense of the 
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word . An article published a few weeks later made it evident that what he meant 
was the dictatorship of the proletariat and Bolshevism. 18 

The theme of developing the revolution became the subject of declarations of 
the intellectuals too, who were drawing closer to the left-wing socialist view. 
Gyorgy Luk4cs, in an article titled “A Kozt£rsasagi Propaganda" (The Prop¬ 
aganda of the Republic), which appeared in the November 10, 1918 issue of Vi- 
lag, warned those who wanted to stop halfway that “the revolution had just 
started and was not over." It became obvious from an article written by Lukdcs in 
the second half of November that he was still uncertain about what road to follow. 
He had already recognized that the economic and social relations made the class 
rule of the proletariat possible, but setting out from an abstract idealistic concept 
of democracy he rejected Bolshevism on the moral ground that it was a new form 
of class oppression. 19 

By the time the article appeared, Gyorgy Luk£cs had already abandoned this 
view and in December 1918 he joined the communist party. Deserving of men¬ 
tion is the November 12, 1918 letter written by Erno Bresztovszky, the Swiss 
correspondent of Nepszava , about the justification and closeness of a socialist 
revolution. In this question — he wrote — the social democratic party, true to its 
basic principles, has to avoid that extreme form of the proletarian dictatorship 
which the Russian proletariat was compelled to adopt. “The Hungarian party 
either does not see, or does not want to see that it is obliged now that the attempt 
has already been made to establish a socialist society which in fact is here, that it 
has to be given all support even at the price of risking the holy domestic order be¬ 
cause its failure would lead to the burial of proletarian ideals for a long time to 
come." According to him the short-sighted policy of the Social Democratic Party 
was nothing “but an abortion of the half-born socialist society.’’ 20 

The events which followed immediately after the victory of the revolution 
proved that the social democratic leaders, who were taking part in and supporting 
the government, had done their utmost to curb the revolutionary forces. It was 
then that the leaders of the opposition groups came to realize that they had to 
firmly concentrate their forces in order to make further progress. 

Some members of the left-wing opposition and some opposition shop stewards 
wanted to follow the example of the German Independent Socialists and form the 
independent Group of Hungarian Socialists". The ‘independents’ included 
Dezso Somlo, Lajos Sikorszky, Dr. Rezso Rajczy railway clerks and Sandor Osz- 
terreicher, who were active among the workers of Csepel, Pesterzsebet and Ma- 
tyasfold. The ‘independents’ issued a leaflet, which exposed the attempt of the 
bourgeois-social democratic government to present the established power as the 
power of the workers. The authors pointed out that the proletariat has to make 
use of the favourable conditions to ensure that the revolution stop exploitation, 
take capital and the means of production into public ownership and create “the 
state power of free proletarians", a socialist, communist republic, warning the 

18 “A bolsevizmus" (Bolshevism), Szabadgondolat, pp. 247-249, December, 1918. Special 
number. 

19 Lukacs, Gy.: “A bolsevizmus, mint erkolcsi probtema” (Bolshevism as an Ethical Problem), 
Szabadgondolat , December 10, 1918. 

20 PI Archives, fond 694, box 11, file 3, pp. 1-3. 
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proletariat against the danger of half-way measures and against a renewed 

strengthening of the capitalist order. 21 VI 

The “independents" circulated leaflets calling for a meeting on November 15 
to discuss the establishment of the organization. However, there is no data as to 
whether the meeting ever took place. 

A numerically and politically important section of the opposition - the majority 
of the old social democrats (Jeno Laszlo, B61a Sz4nt6, Bela V£g6 and the recently 
returned from the front J$nos Hirossik, L£szl6 Rudas and others), and the rev¬ 
olutionary socialists allied with them (Ottd Korvin and Antal Mosolygd, just out 
of prison, and Imre Sallai) and a large part of the left-wing shop stewards all be¬ 
lieved that it was necessary to establish within the MSzDP a well-organized left- 
wing, which would embody the revolutionary working class and guide the party’s 
policy onto the road of class struggle. No solution was reached at the discussions 
as to organization or programme. This group of the opposition propagated its 
class struggle-minded views at meetings organized by the MSzDP. They prepared 
the publication of some communist pamphlets published in Soviet Russia but in 
the Hungarian language. On November 16, the day when the republic was pro¬ 
claimed, leaflets thrown from aircraft to the celebrating masses before Parliament 
gave news of the message sent by the Soviet Russian government to the peoples of 
the Monarchy which the Hungarian government had not made public. The central 
slogan of the leaflet summed up the view of the opposition group and the further 
aims of the revolution: "We want a socialist republic!” 22 The slogan thus brought 
to hundreds of thousands was an open declaration of war against attempts to 
consolidate the bourgeois system and against the policy of the MSzDP and the 
National Council. (On November 20 Nepszava published the telegramme of the 
Soviet government under the title “Radiotelegram from Russia”, but again 
pledged itself to stop at bourgeois democratic reforms, to maintain its pro Entente 
stand, to oppose a socialist revolution and the alliance proposed by Soviet 
Russia.) 

On November 17, 1918 the opposition leaders held a conference which was 
attended by some fifty people. In his speech Laszlo Rudas urged an organizational 
split away from the MSzDP. However, neither did he have a detailed, concrete 
plan for the programme and structure of the proposed organization. The majority 
of those present were reluctant to break away and spoke against it. Finally it was 
agreed that the opposition should remain within the party, as the “Ervin Szabo 
Circle” and fight against the reformist policy of the party leadership. 

The Circle, however, was never formed. Em6 Seidler, a technical clerk, a 
Galileist before the war and a social democrat, who participated in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of Hungarian prisoners of war in Russia, arrived at the con¬ 
ference. He had not long before returned from captivity and from the end of Oc¬ 
tober had been in contact with the opposition. He announced that B61a Kun and 
some other communist prisoners of war had returned from Soviet Russia. The 
conference broke up. The leaders of the opposition had known Bela Kun from the 
pre-war workers’ movement, they knew of his leading role in the communist 
movement of Hungarian prisoners of war in Russia and understood that this ar¬ 
rival signified a turning point in the life of the opposition. 

21 Minden Proletarhoz!" (To all Proletarians!) (MMTVD, vol. 5, pp. 310-311.) 

22 PI Archives, pamphlet and leaflet collection, 1. 9/1918/999. (MMTVD, vol. 5, p. 345.) 
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By the middle of November 1918 the struggle between the reformist and rev¬ 
olutionary trends of the Hungarian workers’ movement had been widely ex¬ 
tended. The majority of the Hungarian socialist left wing openly declared them¬ 
selves against the social democratic formula, stating that instead of reforming the 
capitalist system it was possible and necessary to proceed immediately towards a 
socialist transformation. They demanded the assertion of working class 
hegemony and the formation of a workers’ — peasants’ (poor peasant, soldier) al¬ 
liance. 

The left-wing militants of the Hungarian workers’ movement therefore — as 
against the official leaders of the MSzDP - decided to hitch their cart to the rev¬ 
olutionary engine, which had set out in Petersburg. However, the representatives 
of the Hungarian left wing had no uniform revolutionary theory and did not un¬ 
derstand that preparation for socialist revolution required the rallying of the rev¬ 
olutionary forces and the formation of a new revolutionary workers’ party. The 
experiences of the Hungarian movement’s militants, returning from Soviet Russia 
as prisoners of war, accelerated the progress towards such a party. 


The Emergence and Activity of the Hungarian Communist Group among 
Prisoners of War in Soviet Russia between 1917-1918 

During the First World War some 500,000 Hungarian workers, peasants and in¬ 
tellectuals were prisoners of war in Russia. This mass of Hungarian soldiers who 
had been exploited and oppressed at home and who had suffered all the hardships 
of the front and of imprisonment, were witness to the struggle of the Russian pro¬ 
letariat and peasantry under Bolshevik leadership. The victory of the proletarian 
revolution, the winning of peace, and the power of the Soviets, the expropriation 
of land and the factories, the declaration that all working people prisoners of war 
were free citizens had profoundly impressed the Hungarian prisoners of war. 

The first contact of the revolutionary cells with the Bolsheviks were established 
after February 1917. Small groups of Hungarian prisoners of war also 
participated in the armed uprising of October. Following soon after the successful 
uprising, the Bolshevik Party and the Soviet government supported the formation 
of legal multi-national, internationalist socialist organizations in all larger pris¬ 
oners of war centres. These were led, besides other social democratic prisoners of 
war of other nationalities, by the active members of the pre-war Hungarian 
workers’ movement Bela Kun, Dezs6 Forgacs, Ferenc Jancsik, Frigyes Karikas, 
S&ndor Kellner, Karoly Ligeti, Gabor Meszdros, Erno Por, Jozsef Rabinovics, 
Endre Rudnyanszky, Erno Seidler, Tibor Szamuely, Karoly Vantus 23 and other 
revolutionary minded intellectuals (Artur Dukesz and Lajos Ember, Ferenc 
Munnich, Karoly Reiner and others). These Hungarian social democrats and the 
intellectuals who had turned socialist in war prisons became, under the influence 
of the revolution, communists and members of the Bolshevik Party, ready to dis¬ 
seminate Bolshevik principles and experiences among the thousands of Hun- 

23 Among them Ferenc Jancsik took part in the workers' movement from 1901, Sandor Kellner 
from 1904, Bela Kun from 1903, Ern6 Por from 1905, Jozsef Rabinovics from 1901 and Karoly Van¬ 
tus from 1897 onwards. 
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carian prisoners of war and later among the millions of workers and peasants at 
home With this aim in view they, at B£la Kun s initiative, established in Moscow 
on March 24,1918 the Hungarian Group of the Russian Communist (Bolshevik) 
Partv, the first Hungarian communists' organization. From this it is evident that 
the Hungarian communist group — as for its members, work and aims — was not 
only an organic part of the Bolshevik Party but also of the Hungarian working- 
class movement; it was a continuation of the third revolutionary trend which de¬ 
veloped in 1917-1918. 

The young, thirty-two year old Bela Kun became the leader ot the movement of 
Hungarian prisoners of war and the head of the Hungarian communist group. 
Kunhad been the well-known leader of the social democratic organization in 
Kolozsvar before the First World War. This well-grounded revolutionary Marx¬ 
ist, experienced in working-class struggle, w as among the first in the prisoner of 
war camp to recognize the universal validity of the main features of Leninist 
(Bolshevik) ideology. Early in 1917 he became a member of the Bolshevik Party. 
He was among the initiators and organizers of the multi-national revolutionary 
internationalist movement of prisoners of war, of the international military units, 
and he himself had taken up arms to defend Soviet power. He had direct contact 
with Lenin himself, who held him in high esteem. 

The members of the Hungarian communist group considered it their duty to 
take part in the organization of the internationalist units in defence of the first 
proletarian power. They recognized that the whole international workers’ 
movement also served the interests of Hungarian workers and peasants. One of 
the historically significant results of their activity was that already in 1918 many 
thousands and in the years of the civil war one hundred thousand Hungarian in¬ 
ternationalists took part in the fight for Soviet power. Their fight on the side of 
October was not only considerable from a moral and political point of view but at 
certain stages of the civil war from a military as well, above all along the Volga, in 
the Urals, in Siberia and in Turkestan. The role of the some one hundred 
thousand Hungarian internationalists, who fought between 1917-1921 for the 
October Revolution, which launched world history on a new path, was one of the 
greatest achievements of the Hungarian people in the struggle for the general 
progress of mankind. 

As a result of the organizational and educational work of the Hungarian 
Communist Group, Hungarian communist cells were formed within a few months 
in a number of cities (Astrakhan, Perm, Petersburg, Samara, Saratov, Simbirsk, 
Voronezh, Tsaricin, Kazan, Nizhni-Novgorod, Omsk, Krasnoyarsk, Irkutsk, 
Tashkent, Samarkand, etc.), and in internationalist military units. In the whole 
territory of Soviet Russia many thousands of Hungarian communists were in¬ 
volved in these groups. 

In the same months German, Yugoslav, Czechoslovak, Rumanian and later 
French, Bulgarian, Anglo-American communist groups also began to function 
alongside the Central Committee of the Bolshevik Party. The Central Federation 
of Foreign Groups was formed in May 1918 to coordinate their activities. The 
Hungarian communists, particularly Bela Kun, who was elected chairman, had 
been very active in organizing the Federation. This was an important step in the 
unification of the revolutionary forces of the international workers’ movement, 
he national minority groups were the first communist organizations of their 
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countries and their federation was the first union of communists of various coun¬ 
tries and this contributed towards the preparation of the Third, the Communist 
International. At the Eighth Congress of the Bolshevik Party, in the address of the 
Central Committee, Lenin also made mention of it. 24 

On April 3, 1918 Szocidlis Forradalom, the central organ of the Hungarian 
Group, the first communist paper in Hungarian was published. The paper ap¬ 
peared twice a week in 15—20,000 copies. In addition, some eighteen other papers 
in Hungarian appeared in 1918 for shorter or longer periods in the cities of Soviet 
Russia which disseminated the ideas of the proletarian revolution. The group also 
published two series of pamphlets, entitled Kommunista Konyvtar (Communist 
Library) and Forradalmi Irasok (Revolutionary Writings). First, some writings by 
Lenin were published, under the title “A hare utja” (The Path of Struggle) with an 
introduction by Bela Kun discussing Lenin’s career and important role in the de¬ 
velopment of the ideas of Bolshevism. Soon after, the Communist Manifesto was 
published. Two articles by Bukharin, the secretary of the Bolshevik Party at that 
time were also published: “OsztSlyharcok es forradalmak Oroszorszagban” 
(Class Struggles and Revolutions in Russia) and “A kommunistak programmja” 
(The Programme of the Communists). This was followed by some articles written 
by Hungarian communist leaders. Among the most outstanding ones was “Mit 
akarnak a kommunistdk?” (What do the Communists Want?) by Bela Kun which 
was the first popular summary in the Hungarian language of the ideas of Bol¬ 
shevism. In this pamphlet Bela Kun also outlined the tasks of the Hungarian 
workers’ movement, so that essentially it was the first document indicating the 
programme of the Hungarian communist movement. The papers and pamphlets 
of the group were brought to Hungary by the prisoners of war returning from 
Russia in the spring and summer of 1918. 

After the conclusion of the Brest-Litovsk peace in March 1918, the Hungarian 
prisoners of war began to return home in masses in an organized way. Extensive, 
well prepared propaganda was carried on amongst those going to return home. 
The example of the Bolsheviks — particularly with the help of the words and writ¬ 
ings of the communist prisoners of war — who made peace and ensured progress, 
found fertile soil in the hearts and minds of hundreds of thousands of Hungarian 
prisoners of war. In October 1918 some three hundred thousand prisoners of war 
of different nationalities returned home and began to spread the experiences of 
the Russian proletarian revolution, hastening the developing revolutionary fer¬ 
ment, initiating, and in many cases even leading the revolutionary movements of 
soldiers and after October 1918 of the peasants. 

The documents of the Hungarian group (particularly the writings of Bela Kun) 
show the extent of ideological development which the Hungarian communists had 
attained. The Hungarian socialist prisoners of war had the direct opportunity to 
familiarize themselves with the experiences of the Russian revolution, with the 
scientifically developed - and partially tested - teachings of the long years of 
Bolshevik theoretical struggles under Lenin’s leadership about the new roads and 
instruments of the class struggle, and to make known their general features which 
had international validity. Relying on their experiences, they tried to give a com¬ 
prehensive answer to the questions posed by Hungarian society. They explained 

24 Lenin, V.I.: Collected Works, vol. 29, p. 161, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1965. 
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that the Hungarian revolution maturing amidst the circumstances of imperialism, 
he World War the victorious Russian proletarian revolution and a general 
European revolutionary upsurge could, under the leadership of the proletariat 
and its revolutionary party - and only thus - achieve the socialist revolution as the 
immediate task, overthrow the capitalist system and establish workers power and 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. With this understanding the communist pris¬ 
oners of war opened up new perspectives for the Hungarian working class. 

The Hungarian communists, starting from the concept of an approaching world 
revolution, spoke of a proletarian revolution as an immediate task, at the same 
time underestimating the significance of bourgeois democratic tasks confronting 
Hungarian society. They failed to recognize that only by solving these tasks could 
they open the way towards the victory of socialism. Nor did they work out the role 
and activities of the working class and party in a bourgeois democratic tasks. This 
mistake was partly corrected by historical developments; when the communist 
prisoners of war returned home in the middle of November, the proletarian rev¬ 
olution was already an immediate strategic task. The underestimation of the un¬ 
resolved bourgeois democratic tasks which should have been solved with the help 
of the proletarian revolution was the source of many theoretical and political er¬ 
rors in the period of the preparation for and the existence of the Hungarian Re¬ 
public of Councils and even in the subsequent history of the Hungarian com¬ 
munist movement. 

The leaders of the group knew and stated that only the working class could lead 
the approaching revolution. They, however, clearly saw that the proletariat could 
not win the revolution by itself. They considered the peasantry, particularly the 
poor peasantry, as the ally of the working class. They understood that one of the 
pre-conditions of the alliance was the proletariat demanding the expropriation of 
the landowners’ estates. Therefore they demanded the revolutionary seizure of all 
large estates without any compensation. However, the leaders of the group still 
had not grasped the fact that the centuries-old land hunger of the Hungarian 
peasantry made the distribution of land indispensable and that this was the main 
pre-condition for a firm worker-peasant alliance at this stage of the revolution, 
thus they instead proposed the immediate communal cultivation of the expro¬ 
priated land. This incorrect standpoint conformed with the orthodox views on the 
agrarian question which prevailed at that time in the whole international workers’ 
movement. Lacking practical experience, there were still only few who under¬ 
stood that a transition in agriculture to socialist, collective production in many 
countries could only be the result of a lengthy process, in which the first step was 
the distribution of a considerable portion of the land among the peasants. The 
more general validity of this practice of the 1917 October Revolution was only 
later recognized by the international and also by the Hungarian communist 
movement on the basis of the - often negative - new experiences of Russia, the 
Ukraine and last but not least, of Hungary in 1919. 

The Hungarian Communist Group strongly condemned national privileges and 
all systems of national oppression. This also applied of the prevailing national 
minorities policy of the Monarchy and Hungary and from November 1918 on¬ 
wards to the bourgeois-social-democratic endeavours for maintaining the ter¬ 
ritorial integrity of Hungary. They expected the national question to be finally 
solved by the rapid spread of world revolution and the fraternal alliance of the 
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Republic of Councils, when these questions would be settled on the basis of the 
workers’ and poor peasants’ right of self-determination in the spirit of the inter¬ 
national solidarity of the peoples. The groups’ standpoint still deviated from the 
realistic Leninist principle of the right of nations to self-determination. However, 
it was more progressive than any other Hungarian (or neighbouring country’s) 
bourgeois and social democratic view; it served as a basis of cooperation with 
other communist groups holding similar opinions. 

In the field of foreign affairs the Hungarian Communist Group condemned the 
German orientation which led the country into catastrophe but it also opposed the 
illusionary policy regarding the victorious group of the imperialist Entente pow¬ 
ers. Instead it proposed an alliance with the revolutionary forces of the interna¬ 
tional proletariat and the Soviet Russian proletariat, which had already come to 
power, and with the victorious Soviet Republic. The basis of this foreign policy 
concept was the idea that the rapid victory of world revolution would spread to a 
number of European countries which in the autumn of 1918, even in the spring of 
1919, was not without some foundation. However, subsequent events proved the 
idea to have been inadequate as to the demands of reality. According to certain 
view, the communist view of world revolution in the period between 1917-1921 
was a misconception, an error. Such a conclusion is in itself onesided because it 
comprises only a partial truth of historical reality. In fact this view can be regarded 
as only partially wrong, since the concept of world revolution in its entirety was 
not realized. There was a time, however, when this was one of the concepts of the 
possibility for the further progress of Europe, which the revolutionaries could not 
ignore. History proves that the concept, which reckoned on the approaching 
European successes of world revolution, contributed to the successful com¬ 
mencement of world revolution, to the strengthening of the first socialist state, as 
well as to the formation and strengthening of many communist parties. 

The communist prisoners of war followed with close attention the 1918 activity 
of the MSzDP and in their articles exposed the manoeuvres of the social demo¬ 
cratic leaders aimed at putting a brake on the spontaneous struggle of the work¬ 
ers. They exposed that the social democratic leaders, ignoring the class interests of 
the proletariat, had taken a stand for cooperation with the bourgeoisie and for the 
preservation of the capitalist system. 

In the writings of the communist prisoners of war the left-wing personalities ac¬ 
tive then in Hungary, Ervin Szabo, Gyula Alpari, Jeno Landler, Jeno Hamburger, 
the young antimilitarists, were presented as the vanguard of Bolshevism in Hun¬ 
gary. Alongside of this recognition they were asked, in the interests of the pro¬ 
letariat, to openly break with the MSzDP. They understood that the MSzDP was 
incapable of leading the proletariat in the course of the realization of the tasks 
awaiting it and professed that in Hungary, too, it was inevitable for a new party of 
♦he proletariat, inspired by revolutionary ideas, to be established. In May 1918, 
B61a Kun wrote in “Mit akarnak a kommunistak?” that “new weapons, new 
methods of struggles are needed in the new fight which imperialism has forced on 
the proletariat. .. This grouping of the proletariat is the communist party.” 25 

They deemed it necessary to form a united disciplined party, similar to the 
Bolshevik Party. As for the party membership, they said that only such class- 


25 See Kun, B A Magyar Tandcskdztarsasdgrol (On the Hungarian Republic of Councils), p. 57. 
Kossuth Konyvkiadb, Budapest, 1958. 
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conscious proletarians could be members, who with active, consistent, uncom¬ 
promising class struggle strive to liberate the working class on a national and in¬ 
ternational scale, who are internationalists and are ready to use force against the 
force of the bourgeois state, to take up arms for the socialist revolution, for the 
establishment of a proletarian dictatorship and for the victory of socialism. The 
knowledge the Hungarian communist prisoners of war had of the new 
revolutionary party showed a tremendous advance when compared with the views 
and practice of the Hungarian movement. At the same time this knowledge can¬ 
not be regarded as complete, even as compared to the concepts of the twenties. In 
1918 the views relating to a communist party and particularly to its role in the 
proletarian dictatorship were in the process of being formulated even in the Bol¬ 
shevik Party. At that time they had not yet summarized the experiences (to which 
the history of the 1918-1919 revolutions in Hungary furnished important data). 

It was in the communist prisoners of war movement that the Hungarian rev¬ 
olutionaries heard for the first time — to quote the words of B£la Kun — “in a di¬ 
rect and detailed manner, about the only true revolutionary Marxism since the 
death of Marx and Engels, about Bolshevism”. 26 

During the civil warthey had no opportunity to make a profound and all-round 
study of theoretical questions. The sources of their mistakes — besides the rem¬ 
nants of their social democratic past - could be found in the various views which 
still existed in the Bolshevik Party. The Bukharinite “left-wing communist” in¬ 
fluence was particularly evident and there was also the fact that the Hungarian 
communists in 1918 came to know about Bolshevism, and its core, the Leninist 
teachings, still in their formative stage at the time. Among these some had been 
later confirmed or rejected in experiments carried out in the ‘laboratory’ of his¬ 
tory. During the short period spent in Soviet Russia they only experienced the 
beginning of the transition from social democratism to Leninism. 

fn spite of errors and shortcomings, the communist movement of Hungarian 
prisoners of war rendered an immeasurable service to the Hungarian workers’ 
movement by taking the first steps towards mastering Leninist theories and ap¬ 
plying them to the Hungarian workers’ movement. 

The leaders of the Communist Group came to the conclusion that the further 
advance of the Hungarian revolution demanded the immediate formation of the 
communist party when they heard the news of the October 1918 party congress, 
of the events of the Hungarian revolution in late October, of the victory of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution and of the pact made by the social democratic 
leaders - similar to that of the Mensheviks — with the bourgeois parties. 

On October 24 and 25,1918 the Hungarian Communist Group held a meeting 
at which they discussed the situation in Hungary and what was to be done about it. 
This was summarized in a declaration of principles, entitled “Kialtvany Magyar- 
orszag Dolgozo Nepehez!” (Manifesto to the Working People of Hungary!) The 
manifesto already underscored their opposition to the MSzDP by carrying the 
signature: "Kommunistak Magyarorszagi Szovetsege” (Hungarian Federation of 
Communists). The manifesto posed an independent proletarian policy against the 
reforms of the bourgeois democratic parties: a policy calling for the utilization of 


26 Kun. B.: Valogatott irasok is beszidek (Selected Writings 
Konyvkiado. Budapest. 1966. 
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the Hungarian and international revolutionary upsurge, based on the activity and 
alliance of the labouring classes under the leadership of the revolutionary party of 
the working class and its revolutionary party, a policy aimed at a proletarian dic¬ 
tatorship going beyond a bourgeois democratic transformation to a proletarian 
revolution, towards the establishment of a republic of councils of workers, sol¬ 
diers and poor peasants, and the establishment of the international federation of 
soviet republics. 27 

After preliminary preparations and meetings the conference of the Hungarian 
communist prisoners of war was convened on November 4, 1918 in Moscow. At 
the proposal of Bela Kun a resolution was passed which proclaimed the founding 
of the Hungarian Party of Communists, to be also an organic part of the interna¬ 
tional communist movement, and elected its Central Committee. The Committee 
members were: the Hungarian B61a Kun, Kiroly Vantus and Em6 Por, the 
Rumanian Ariton Becariu and Emil Bozdogh, the Slovak Matej Kovac and Matej 
Krsak, the Yugoslav Ivan Matuzovics and Franjo Drobnik. The nationality ques¬ 
tion of contemporary Hungary were taken into consideration in electing the 
members of the Central Committee. (After the national minorities of Hungary 
joined their own national states, the Slovak, Rumanian and Serbian members of 
the Central Committee continued their activities in the socialist-dommunist 
movements of their respective countries.) The Central Committee was elected for 
a temporary period. It remained in office only until it was possible to hold a joint 
meeting at home with the representatives of the revolutionary workers’ move¬ 
ment and to declare the formation of the party and to elect a new Central Com¬ 
mittee. The same resolution obliged the Hungarian communists to return home 
and join the revolutionary movement of Hungary. 28 

The resolution of the November 4, 1918 conference still did not result in the 
formation of the party but was merely a declaration of intentions. The party was 
actually established in Hungary. The conference was, nevertheless, important 
because it recognized the necessity for and the possibility of the rapid formation of 
the communist party in Hungary and mobilized the forces of the communist 
prisoners of war to this end. In the spirit of the conference, in November the 
Group sent to Hungary some eighty agitators, trained at party schools, among 
them the members of the temporary Central Committee and another one to one 
hundred and twenty party members. Up to the time the Republic of Councils was 
proclaimed, the group had sent some three hundred members to do party work in 
Hungary. Bela Kun was among the first, on November 6, to start out for Hungary. 


27 PI Archives, film library, 1961. Microfilm of the printed manifesto. Published in Parttonineti 
Kdzlemenyek, 1964. No. 2. The Hungarian Group of OK/B/P for the establishment of the Hungarian 
Party of Communists (Oct.-Nov., 1918). 

•" For the resolution of the conference, see PI Archives, fond 966, unit 32. pp. 1-3. Microfilm of a 
typed copy in Russian. 
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The Formation of the KMP and its Historical Significance 

Blla Kun under the pseudonym of Emil Sebesty^n, army physician, together with 
Kiroly V6ntus and others arrived in Budapest on November 17, 1918, one day 
after the republic was proclaimed. On the very same day they made contact with 
Erno Seidler who had already come home. They solicited his help in arranging a 
meeting with some leaders of the revolutionary opposition at home. At two 
meetings held in the morning and evening of November 18, beside Kun and 
V£ntus and Seidler Bela V6g6, Jen6 Laszl6, Kiroly Jancso. Laszl6 Rudas and 
Otto Korvin took part. The leaders of the opposition described the situation in the 
workers’ movement at home, the events of the bourgeois democratic revolution 
of October, the activity and views of the leaders of the workers’ movement. They 
spoke of the plans for establishing an “Em6 Szabd Circle” and “The Independent 
Group of Hungarian Socialists”, and of the contacts which had been made with 
the revolutionary socialists and the opposition shop stewards of the more impor¬ 
tant factories. Bela Kun. in the name of the Hungarian Communist Group, ex¬ 
pounded that in the given situation the rallying of revolutionary forces was indis¬ 
pensable, and this could be accomplished only with the immediate establishment 
of the communist party. Kun’s proposals gave rise to a heated debate. Those at 
home first opposed the plan, they thought it premature and after the discussion 
only Rudas and - with some reservations - Vago agreed to the establishment of 
the party. 

On the same night Bela Kun went to Vienna, where on November 19 he had 
discussions on behalf of Lenin with Friedrich Adler and other Austrian workers' 
leaders. On the night of the nineteenth Kun returned to Budapest. The following 
day the discussion continued, in secrecy. It was still not known how the govern¬ 
ment would react to the communists organizing. 

On the night of the 20th, in addition to the previously mentioned J£nos Hiros- 
sik. Ferenc Jancsik and the opposition shop stewards of some ten factories 
gathered at Otto Korvin s home. Bela Kun spoke at length of the Russian pro¬ 
letarian revolution and of Soviet power. Speaking of the necessity of organizing 
the party, he said that the organizational base of the party could not be the trade 
unions but the factory party organizations. “We must achieve”, he said, “that the 
trade unions should not be dependent on the social democratic party and that its 
members be free to join any workers’ party of their choice.” 29 

The Hungarian communists, who had returned home, endeavoured to form the 
new revo utionary workers party on the basis of the broadest unity of the 
lett-wing forces of the workers’ movement. In the days following November 20, 
w e , °PP° sition sh °P stewards of the larger factories, with 
Hie ir 0Zse ^ Mikulik, Rezso Fiedler and others. In the course of these 

ste^S n , S ;^"n r0t f f L hat “- it ^ mcd out that a large number of leading shop 
were nm u if *1 ' ' ron workers took a definitely revolutionary stand and 

siial dem^rafs ”3o ° W ^ of the class stru gg'e heralded by the 

1920. H ' rOSSik ' j " " Na P l6t ° red< *" (Fragment of a Diary), Supplement to the Proletdr, December 30, 

1926 P pu^SeT. : n B r£ t L^ S W c a1 ' TTSf ar1icle in the Moscow Hungarian Club, November 
ruoiished in Tarsadalm, Szemle, 1958, No. 11. Documents on the formation of the MKP. 
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Discussions were conducted with the “independents” led by Dezs6 Soml6 and 
Lajos Sikorszky, who after long debate agreed to take part in preparing for the 
establishment of the party. Seidler also organized a meeting between Kun and 
some members of the “engineers group”: Armin Helfgott, Gyula Hevesi and 
Jdzsef Kelen. They were of the opinion that it was premature to organize the par¬ 
ty. They believed that more time was needed to prepare for the withdrawal from 
the MSzDP. Later, some weeks after its formation, they also joined the com¬ 
munist party. Fruitful discussions were carried on with the Duczynska-Sugar an¬ 
ti-militarist group. For some time Kun could come to no agreement with the 
left-wing social democrats, Gyula Alp4ri, Jen6 Landler, Sandor Szabados, who 
nevertheless joined the communist movement later on. 

The members of the social democratic party leadership: Jakab Weltner, Janos 
Vanczik, Zsigmond Kunfi with whom Kun also tried to reach an agreement re¬ 
jected outright the plan aimed at establishing a revolutionary party. 

In the meantime the members of the Hungarian groups arrived home in grow¬ 
ing numbers. Em6 Por, Ferenc Jancsik, Frigyes Karikhs, Stindor Kellner and 
others resumed their old contacts in the workers’ movement and under the 
leadership of B61a Kun took an active part in the preparatory work of forming the 
party. Bela Kun worked particularly hard. In his above quoted reminiscences Kun 
characterized the feverish activity of those days: “I spoke daily to some twenty- 
thirty persons individually, trying to persuade them that establishing the party was 
an indispensable precondition for the further advance of the revolution and for 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. Their receptiveness to the need for the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat and soviet power was remarkable. They also quickly 
understood that the base of the movement could only be the factory. These were 
wonderful days, there were successful negotiations, only the need for a party 
could not easily be driven into their heads. Some comrades who had been taking 
part in the movement for a long time even though that perhaps the MSzDP could 
be taken over and most of them felt that because of the trade unions it was impos¬ 
sible for the time being to form a new party. In the ranks of the younger genera¬ 
tions, less rooted in the workers’ movement, there was a strong inclination toward 
syndicalism and in general they could not understand why a party was needed.” 31 

Finally, however, since the majority of those who took part in the discussions 
accepted the concept of carrying on the revolution, and winning power by way of 
revolution and establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, they also came to 
understand within a few days that all this could not be realized within the MSzDP 
and were won over to the idea of immediately organizing the communist party. 
After agreement had been reached with the majority in individual and group 
negotiations a conference was called for November 24, 1918 to be held at the 
home of Jozsef Kelen in Buda, 42 Virosmajor Street. “Though there was still 
some hesitation, even those who still wavered a bit felt and understood that on this 
day in Varosmajor Street the founding conference of the Hungarian Party of 
Communists was convened,” wrote Bela Kun in his reminiscences. 


J1 Ibid. 
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On November 24. 1918, 32 on a Sunday afternoon, the conference was opened 
with some thirty-five to forty persons participating. The three revolutionary 
trends of the Hungarian workers' movement were represented: the communist 
prisoners of war who held Bolshevik-Leninist ideas by B61a Kun. Ferenc Jancsik, 
S4ndor Kellner, Em6 Por, Ern6 Seidler and K&roly VSntus; the old opposition of 
the left-wing MSzDP and the opposition shop stewards by J4nos Hirossik, Jen6 
Liszld, Laszld Rudas. Bela Szdntd, Bela Szekely. Bela V^go, as well as Ede 
Chlepko, Rezso Fiedler. Aladar Hikadd. Rezso Szaton; and finally the rev¬ 
olutionary socialists of antimilitarist, syndicalist views by Ott6 Korvin, Janos 
Lekai, Antal Mosolygo, Jozsef Mikulik, Jozsef Revai, Imre Sallai and others. 

K£roly Vintus presided at the meeting and B61a Kun gave the report. He spoke 
of the international revolutionary situation and the significance of the Russian 
proletarian revolution. He repeatedly dwelt on the arguments which proved the 
necessity of a party. “It is the obligation of the communist party”, he said, “to 
educate and organize the Hungarian workers to carry on the revolution and aim 
for the conquest of political power.” 

The report was followed by discussion. This, however, was merely a weak 
rearguard action of the procrastinators. The participants at the conference de¬ 
clared the foundation of the Hungarian Party of Communists as a new workers’ 
prrty independent of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary. The conference 
then opened the way to the practical organization of the party. 

Subsequently, the conference discussed the tasks of agitation, propaganda and 
organization and agreed on the publication of a central party paper, Voros Ujsag. 
Finally, the Central Committee of the Party was elected, Janos Hirossik, Ferenc 
Jancsik, Otto Korvin, Bela Kun, Jeno Laszld. Jozsef Mikulik, Erno Por, Jozsef 
Rabinovics, Laszlo Rudas, Erno Seidler, Bela Szanto, Bela Vag6 and K6roly 
Vantus, and Tibor Szamuely, after he had returned home from Russia. B61a Kun 
was elected president of the party and Janos Hirossik and Karoly Vantus its sec¬ 
retaries. 33 

On the decision of the conference, in a few days, the headquarters of the central 
party apparatus was established in Budapest at 15 Visegradi Street. It was here 
that the formation of the party was announced to some eighty to one hundred 
persons (besides those who attended the first meeting, there were another fifty 


3 - There is no authentic record as to the time of and the participants at the founding conference of 
the communist party. This question, therefore, has been debated for decades. Most writings between 
1919 and 1948 refer to November 21 or 24 as the date of the party’s foundation. 

An examination of the material allows one to deduce that November 24, 1918 is the correct date. 
The majority of those who had taken part in the event provide more reliable proof in their memoirs as 
to subsequent documents of the Central Committee of the KMP that November 24 was the actual 
date. Even those who set the date as the 21st, say that it was on a Sunday. In 1918, Sunday in 
November was on the 24th. 

November 24 as the day of the formation of the party seems to be corroborated by the fact that all 
references to that date indicate that it was not a conference of two to three days but a more lengthy 
^negotiations. Regarding this question see "A Kommumstak Magyarorszagi Partja 
,0rt ^" (The His,or y of 'he Formation of the KMP), and 'Mikor alakult meg 
f , cn '* as 'h e KMP Established?) by the author of the present article in Paritorteneti Koz- 
lemenvek, 1958, No. 4, and 1965, No. 3. 

We have no authentic contemporary list of the Central Committee members. The above list has 
been composed from later documents. Very likely some of them were included only later on. 
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factory shop stewards present). At this meeting party organizers were elected and 
they were given the task of forming party organizations and groups. 

After this meeting, organization and agitation were started with tremendous 
enthusiasm. Within a few weeks a party corps of leaders, agitators and organizers 
was formed. The various revolutionary trends which joined to form the party be¬ 
gan to take on a unified ideological aspect the basis of which was the system of 
Bolshevik-Leninist ideas transmitted by the Hungarian Communist Group led by 
B£la Kun. The communist party’s main ideological and political line coincided 
with the main trends of the emerging international communist movement (and its 
centre, the Communist International also being in the process of formation). The 
ideas and experiences transmitted by the communist prisoners of war gave un¬ 
precedented impetus to the rallying of Hungarian left-wing groups. They gave an 
impetus to the logical completion of a strongly advanced process. The discussions, 
as has been shown, produced quick results. One of the reasons for the rapid suc¬ 
cess was that the groups in the left-wing of the workers’ movement in Hungary 
arrived simultaneously at essentially the same answers as the Hungarian rev¬ 
olutionaries active in Soviet Russia did as to the trend of the further develop¬ 
ment of Hungarian society and the role of the working class. It was this identity of 
basic views which resulted in the rapid realization by the representatives of the 
Hungarian left-wing of the need to form the new party and many of them im¬ 
mediately, others a few weeks later joined the KMP, and up to March 21, 1919 
(when the Hungarian Republic of Councils was proclaimed) the left-wing active 
in the MSzDP united with the communist movement. 

Without the activity of the Hungarian Communist Group and the initiative of 
its members who had returned from Soviet Russia, the communist party, the most 
important factor in the realization of the Republic of Councils, could not have 
been formed in November 1918. However, without the pioneering work and 
struggle of the Hungarian left-wing socialists and the relationship they had estab¬ 
lished with the working class, the party could not have emerged within so short a 
time as such a strong influential political force. The meeting of minds between 
those who returned home and those who remained in Hungary enabled the 
revolutionary forces united in the Hungarian Party of Communists, to appear, 
practically within days and weeks, before the workers and - according to the 
editorial of the first number of the Voros Ujsag - to prepare them “for the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, which was inevitable, indeed already on the threshold.” 34 

Bela Kun deserves outstanding credit for the popularization of the principles 
and experiences of Bolshevism, and for the organization of the KMP. We can 
justly mention him, the founder of the communist party, the leader of the fight for 
the 1918-1919 proletarian revolution and for the Hungarian Republic of Coun¬ 
cils, as a most prominent figure of Hungarian history and, even internationally, 
one of the most significant revolutionaries of the century. The failure for a long 
time to properly appreciate the role of Bela Kun is being recognized to the extent 
that acknowledgement has and is being given to the fact that the Hungarian Re¬ 
public of Councils of 1919 was not merely an interlude in twentieth century 
Hungarian and world history, but the beginning (for a time a forcibly repressed 
overture) of the socialist transformation of Hungarian society which - though 

34 "Osztalyharcot!" (Class War!), Voros Ujsag, December 7, 1918. 
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modest in comparison with the Russian October - was nevertheless one of man¬ 
kind’s initial steps towards socialism. 

The defenders of the bourgeois system, the various social democratic, but 
bourgeois politicians included - particularly regarding the role of the Hungarian 
communist prisoners of war as transmitters — kept repeating, from the very be¬ 
ginning of the communist party's formation, that Bolshevism and Leninist ideas 
were imported from abroad and they only reflected the specific Russian situation. 
They maintained that the Hungarian representative of these ideas, the communist 
party had no roots either in Hungarian society or in the Hungarian workers 
movement. Thus, the leader of the social democratic party, Jakab Weltner, at the 
congress of his party on February 9,1919, declared that the communist party “... 
did not spring from the soil of the Hungarian workers’ movement.” 35 Therefore 
he, as well as others, predicted and hoped that the communist movement would 
soon perish by itself and disappear. 

As early as 1918 the Hungarian communists took issue with their opponents. 
They reminded the leaders of the MSzDP that not so very long ago the social 
democratic movement itself had been accused of being smuggled into Hungary by 
homeless blackguards, by foreign craftsmen having settled down in Hungary, by 
“agitators” and therefore branded as a phenomenon without roots. 36 

The KMP was naturally not only the offspring of the social development of 
Hungary but also of the stormy developments of the surrounding world, of the 
international workers’ movement, and it was an organic part of the international 
communist movement. The Leninist theories primarily summarized the experi¬ 
ences of Russian society and the Russian workers’ movement, but they also re¬ 
vealed the most important laws governing the development of the entire capitalist 
society of the time. These teachings summarized and gave far-reaching consider¬ 
ation to the experiences of the workers’ movements of other countries too. 

The Hungarian communists, when they adopted the most important ideas of 
modern socialism, Bolshevism, also strove to apply them for the benefit of Hun¬ 
garian social progress. They did what the greatest Hungarian patriots had done in 
the course of past centuries, they propagated the ideas of international progress. 
The Hungarian communists were the successors and followers of those progres¬ 
sive Hungarians who had earlier brought home the ideas of the bourgeois En¬ 
lightenment and the French Revolution, of those itinerant workers who in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, coming from western countries, brought 
Marxist ideas into the Hungarian workers’ movement. The Hungarian enemies of 
these ideas and progress hastened to declare them alien and their representatives 
unpatriotic. 

However, history settled the debate. But history itself gave full testimony to the 
tremendous success which the bearer of Leninist ideas, the KMP achieved at the 
end of 1918 and in early 1919. 

News of the establishment of the new party quickly reached the factories and 
villages. The Voros (Jjsdg, the central organ of the party, first issued on December 
7, 1918 in 10,000 copies and becoming at once popular, also contributed to it. 

r\D u r , C , hlVe V? nd bundle 1. Minutes of the extraordinary national general meeting of the 
MSzDP held on February 9. 1919. 

34 “Hirelt” (News), Voros Ojstig, December 14, 1918. 
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With this paper the party came out of illegality and disclosed its existence to the 
public. During the last days of November and the beginning of December the first 
meetings were held at the Ujpest Workers’ Hostel, at the trade-union centre of 
iron workers, in the Galilei Circle and elsewhere where communist leaders spoke 
and in heated debate exposed the opportunism of the social democratic leaders 
and made known the revolutionary aims of the KMP. The chief slogans of the 
party - preparation for a proletarian revolution, the overthrow of bourgeois 
power even at the price of armed uprising, the alliance of workers and peasants, 
the expropriation of landed estates, the proletarian dictatorship, soviet power and 
alliance with Soviet Russia and the formation of the Third International - pro¬ 
voked a mighty reaction. 

Thus began the break-away of the revolutionary strata of the proletariat from 
the MSzDP. The first factory organizations of the communist party were soon 
formed. The Iron Workers’ Committee (Jancsik, Karikhs, Chlepkd, Fiedler, 
Szaton) were particularly active in the organization of factory cells, which 
achieved excellent results. Party organizations and fractions were organized in a 
whole number of factories, districts and trade unions where shop stewards, who 
had joined the communists, worked. They brought with them into the party the 
vanguard of the large factories and particularly of the organized workers. The 
party was strong among the ever growing mass of unemployed workers. In a short 
time communist organizations were established in some districts and suburbs of 
Budapest. Some social democratic organizations announced their affiliation to 
the communist party. A strong base of the revolutionary workers’ party came into 
being in the organizations of the soldiers, the demobilized non-commissioned of¬ 
ficers and the invalid soldiers, in some units of the militia and guardsmen where 
the military committee of the party carried on active and fruitful activity. Small 
but very influential factions existed in the Workers’ Council of Budapest and in 
the Soldiers’ Council. The national activity of the communists provided the im¬ 
pulse to the strengthening of power of the councils. 

Communist cells and factions were formed among the clerks, the professionals 
and in the trade unions. Many prominent young intellectuals of Hungary joined 
the communist party: Gyorgy Luk&cs, Bela Bal&zs, Ervin Bauer, Elek Bolgar, 
Bela Fogarasi and others. 

The prisoners of war returning home had a large share in the formation of party 
organizations in the country and in the dissemination of communist views (often 
unsupported by the framework of organization). The stimulus of the Soviet Rus¬ 
sian experiences which they had already made known was fortified by the estab¬ 
lishment of the communist party. The sectors of the peasantry with little or no 
land, to whom the bourgeois democratic government had merely given the prom¬ 
ise of some future but compensated land-reform (backing this up by intimidating 
the peasant masses who were revolting against the castles and the authorities), 
now expected the communists to realize the 1917-1918 agrarian policy of the 
Bolsheviks; the slogan for the revolutionary expropriation of land without any 
compensation seemed to support this. 

A great number of foreign language communist groups (Rumanian, Yugoslav, 
Czech and Slovak, German, Russian, Russo-Ukrainian) were formed in addition 
to the KMP. While the social democratic national minority organizations and 
their representatives, which had previously been active in the party, were leaving 
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the MSzDP because it supported a policy of assimilation, the communist party 
became the center of gravitation of the communist forces of the neighbouring 
peoples and nations because of its internationalism and its rejection of all forms of 

nationalism. .... 

The communists had many followers among young workers and intellectuals. 
The National Federation of Young Workers founded on November 30, 1918 had 
from the outset been led by young communists or symphathizers. On December 
30, the organization broke with the MSzDP and functioned essentially as a 
communist youth organization. 

The communists made contacts with all classes and layers of the working people 
who were concerned with social progress. The slogans of the party voiced their 
demands and the mass of people, who agitated for these slogans, grew with un¬ 
precedented rapidity and often while remaining in the MSzDP they strove to 
realize them. As a result of all this, the communist party, shortly after its estab¬ 
lishment, became a significant factor in the life of Hungary. In March 1919 — ac¬ 
cording to the approximate figures of the Prosecuting Attorney of Budapest - the 
party had some 10-15,000 members in Budapest and in the provinces some 
20-25,000. 37 Communist agitation reached and influenced hundreds of 
thousands. The KMP became within a short time the real leader and organizer of 
the Hungarian working class’ struggle for the continuation of the revolution and 
for the realization of working class power. 

In the revolutionary situation of the later part of 1918, which was pregnant with 
the socialist revolution, the organization of the KMP opened a new phase in the 
Hungarian workers’ movement and the first lines of a new chapter were written in 
the history of the Hungarian people. The fight of the proletariat to overthrow the 
power of the exploiting classes attained a new and higher stage; there began the 
period of struggle for the victory of the socialist revolution. This aim, in spite of 
temporary detours of history, was never omitted from among the tasks of the 
Hungarian revolutionary workers’ movement. 

The party of the communists arose from revolutionary traditions and 
achievements of the Hungarian workers’ movement and the MSzDP which was 
continuing and at the same time, by applying Leninist theories, transcending 
them. The working class, by founding the communist party, took a vital step for¬ 
ward, to fulfill its historic mission as the conscious moulder of the nations’ destiny, 
to lead the Hungarian working peoples' fight for the realization of socialist society 
ensuring the advancement of the whole nation. With the birth of the Hungarian 
communist movement, the greatest political force and organization of Hungarian 
history was launched on the road rich in struggles and achievements. 


4/1919/9977 arCh 1? ’ 1919 indictement b V the Prosecuting Attorney. PI Archives, fond 653, 
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Society and Nation in the Hungarian Republic of Councils 

by 

Bela Kirschner 


The Birth ot the Republic of Councils 

The Hungarian Republic of Councils was established on March 21, 1919 by 
peaceful means, without bloodshed. The bourgeois-social democrat coalition that 
had governed the country since October 31, 1918 reached an impasse in the 
spring of 1919 and the Government resigned and handed over the reins of power 
to the Social Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP). The organized working- 
class masses, however, were by then ranged on the side of the Hungarian Party of 
Communists (KMP) and they fought for Soviet power and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Under the circumstances, the leadership of the MSzDP was not pre¬ 
pared to undertake alone the governing of the country. Basing themselves on the 
principles of the KMP and its fighting programme, the two working-class parties 
declared their merger and proclaimed the Republic of Councils on March 21, 
1919. 

The socialist revolution which had established the new state power was an in¬ 
ternational revolution in character; its advent was a major victory for the interna¬ 
tional proletariat in the class war against the international power of capital. The 
Hungarian workers were the first outside of Russia to conquer power and to put 
an end to capitalist exploitation. The victory of the Hungarian working class 
helped the Russian proletarian revolution both military and morally, it prevented 
the Entente from undisturbedly executing its plans on the Ukrainian front, it tied 
down a part of the French forces in the Balkans, and it accelerated the mobiliza¬ 
tion of international revolutionary forces in a number of areas. Primarily and in 
the first place it was international because it proved that the proletarian revolu¬ 
tion was not the product of chance and not merely a Russian phenomenon. To 
quote Lenin: 

“Up to now Soviet power has been victorious only in one country, among the 
peoples which once constituted the former Russian empire; and shortsighted 
people who found it exceptionally difficult to abandon routine and habits of 
thought, (even though they may have belonged to the socialist camp) imagined 
that this surprising swing towards proletarian soviet democracy was due entirely 
to the peculiar conditions prevailing in Russia, they thought that perhaps the 
specific features of this democracy reflected, as in a distorting mirror, the peculiar 
feature of the old Tzarist Russia. If there was ever any grounds for such an opin¬ 
ion, there is certainly none whatever now.” 1 


1 Lenin, V. I.: Collected Works, vol. 29, p. 221, Progress Publishing House, Moscow, 1965. 
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The Hungarian Republic of Councils came into being in a different way than 
the Russian Soviet Power, making it unequivocally clear that revolution and the 
“bloody road” were not identical. The method of the proletarian revolution, and 
the form its victory takes depend on the means of battle and the comportment of 
the opponent. 

The fact that within barely five months, the bourgeois democratic revolution in 
Hungary had grown into a socialist revolution, also decided the question as to 
which one of the various trends of the international working-class movement best 
accorded with the real interests of the proletariat and the nation as a whole. The 
precept that with the advent of imperialism in Europe the historical stage had 
been set for the overthrow of the bourgeois system and simultaneously for the 
preparation of the working class for the struggle for power, had only been ac¬ 
cepted in a theoretical way, rather than as a practical political necessity. Even in 
those countries where a bourgeois revolution had taken place at the end of the 
war, the opportunist leadership of the working class did not conceive the demo¬ 
cratic changes as a part and precondition of the struggle of the direct achievement 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. It did not regard as the strategic task the fight 
for hastening the conditions for a transition to a socialist revolution immediately 
following the victory of the bourgeois revolution. It did not regard the revolution 
as permanent though in some countries the bourgeois revolution had taken place 
in spite of the bourgeoisie and was, objectively at first directed against the 
bourgeoisie. 

The Hungarian socialist revolution not only proved that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat was the inevitable product of the internal contradictions of the im¬ 
perialist world system. It also showed that a working-class party which, in the 
strategic sense, accepts the victory of the bourgeois democratic revolution as the 
end of the struggle, necessarily ends up betraying the working class. Because of 
the character and basic contradictions of imperialism, the creation of a genuine 
democracy objectively became the problem or the struggle between the forces of 
counter-revolution and those of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Hungarian March reflected in its totality the international and national 
content of the proletarian revolution and the close interconnection, unity and 
cohesion of the two. The Entente powers had, in fact, directly threatened the na¬ 
tional integrity of Hungary, and thus patriotism played a significant role in the 
resignation of the petty-bourgeois democratic government. 2 But Hungary is a 
small country, the stability of the fight for socialism and national independence 
was therefore linked to the international revolutionary forces and the fate of the 
international revolution, above all, to its alliance with Soviet Russia. 


The government resigned on March 20,1919. That government was not altogether identical with 
the coalition government which had been formed on October 31,1918. Pressure from the masses and 
the dissatisfaction of the bourgeoisie had led to a governmental crisis early in January, resulting in its 
resignation on January 8 and to the formation of a new government, with Denes Berinkey as Prime 
Minister. The Executive Committee of the National Council had proclaimed Count Mihaly Karolyi, 
the former Prime Minister, President of the Republic. The social democrats were allotted four port¬ 
folios by Bennkey, as against the earlier two, and Gyula Peidl and Vilmos B<5hm joined the govern- 
?! ent a< i d,t ! 0 . n *°, rno Garami and Zsigmond Kunfi. Bdhm became Minister of War. Istvan 
Nagyatadi Szabo of the Smallholders Party was also included in the government as the representative 
of the well-to-do peasantry. 
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The Hungarian proletarian revolution was at the same time an inevitable 
product of the contradictions of Hungarian society and the result of the processes 
within international imperialism. 

The victory of the Republic of Councils did not merely reflect the fact that the 
attempt aimed at the realization of the bourgeois democratic measures had been 
made possible by the peculiar concurrence of historic circumstances and power 
relations, but it also showed that, in Hungary, bourgeois democracy could not 
overcome the obstacles to national progress. It proved that only a proletarian 
revolution could create the conditions for a genuine solution of the social prob¬ 
lems and contradictions in Hungary. History posed the decisive question: the al¬ 
ternative was either the transformation of the bourgeois democratic revolution 
into a socialist revolution, or the introduction of even more reactionary social re¬ 
lations in Hungary than those which had prevailed before October 1918. As a 
result, the victorious working-class power was not simply an expression of pro¬ 
letarian interests but a national necessity, the result of objective processes and the 
means of satisfying objective needs. Therefore, it showed that the interests of the 
working class and of national development were two sides of the same process and 
formed a cohesive whole: that genuine national progress - in the complex mean¬ 
ing of the term - was not possible in the period of imperialism without the working 
class. 

In opposition to October 1918, the demand to develop the bourgeois revolu¬ 
tion indicated that the working class had matured sufficiently for it to become the 
leading class of the nation, and to fulfil the role that accorded with its objective 
situation in capitalist society. The formation of its own revolutionary party made 
it possible for the working class to find its way amidst the complex problems aris¬ 
ing from the peculiarities of Hungarian conditions. The revolutionary autumn of 
1918 and spring 1919 also proved that other classes, whether consciously or not, 
also recognized this role. 

The acceptance and realization of the leading role of the working class had not, 
of course, occur at a single stroke, nor was it free of contradictions. The reason for 
this was not only that the organization of the workers into a class had taken many 
decades, but that the big bourgeoisie that had come into being at the turn of the 
century, had, in alliance with the big landowners, created such a conservative 
anti-democratic bourgeois state that had made it impossible to assert bourgeois 
democratic civic liberties. Important strata of society, such as the middle class and 
the intelligentsia, adjusted to the dualist system, demanding no more than certain 
liberal reforms. After 1867, the working class had to fight for the building of class 
organizations, for the acquisition of Marxism and for the minimum of economic 
and political rights, amidst difficult socio-economic conditions. 3 

In view of the complex Hungarian situation and the state of the international 
working-class movement at the time, this process, in the course of asserting itself, 
necessarily had to go through stages replete with contradictions. A factor which 
contributed to the difficulties was that the MSzDP, the party of the working class, 
had already, at the turn of the century, gone over to reformism. This was accom¬ 
panied by extraordinary dangers. In Hungary, too, imperialism brought the 
strengthening of reaction and the growth of social conflicts in its wake. All the 

3 See Edit S. Vincze’s study in this volume. 
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unsolved social problems, such as national independence, the problem of de¬ 
mocracy, the peasant a nationality question once again came to the fore. Since all 
these questions could only be solved in a revolutionary way, the situation objec¬ 
tively thrust into the foreground the social role of the working class. The 
bourgeoisie which lacked experience in government and lacked a democratic 
tradition, because of its class limitations and political views was unsituated for 
solving such problems. As a result of the conservative role it played in the pow¬ 
er-structure of the Habsburg Monarchy it opposed social progress and particu¬ 
larly any revolutionary change in the contemporary social structure. The other 
classes or sections of society either opposed any substantial change in the pre¬ 
vailing political institutions, or their role in society, their lack of organization and 
the inadequacy of their political platform made it impossible for them to satisfy 
the objective needs and demands of social progress. The grouping of class forces 
and the historical objectives awaiting solution also indicated that a positive at¬ 
titude to decisive questions of national progress and the creative application of 
Marxism to Hungarian conditions formed an inseparable whole. This meant, in 
the given circumstances that though the contradiction between capital and labour 
had become fundamental in Hungarian society, the consequence of the existing 
anti-democratic power-structure was that it had become timely for a new revolu¬ 
tion to solve the delayed basic democratic tasks. The large estates that still had 
feudal features played an important role in determining the character of the rev¬ 
olution because the reactionary political structure was, in many respects, tied up 
with the large estates, with its “Prussian”-type development and also because a 
democratic revolution without the peasantry could only end in defeat. The work¬ 
ing class on the other hand could not, in the absence of democratic relations or at 
least their temporary existence, try to establish the power of the proletariat with 
any hope of victory. The victory of the democratic revolution was therefore the 
precondition of the proletarian revolution, the two revolutions thus did not merely 
confront each other, they also formed an ‘integral’ whole; only a democratic rev¬ 
olution could create the possibility for the transformation into a proletarian 
revolution. 


Since the established power expressed the alliance of the big bourgeoisie and 
large-estate owners, the struggle for a democratic transformation, had they 
wanted to carry it through consistently, could only have been fought without and 
in spite of the bourgeoisie and necessarily it also had to become a revolution 
against big capital and such a revolution which had to be approached from the 
angle of the antagonism between labour and capital. It therefore had to be defined 
as the path leading directly to the socialist revolution. In other words, in Hungary 
the order of the day was not the realization of a “usual” or “normal” bourgeois 
democracy, but of a more popular and more democratic revolution which would 
put power, in the form of a workers’-peasants’ democratic dictatorship into the 
hands of the working class and the peasantry. This at the same time brought to the 
orefront the struggle for a transition to the proletarian revolution. 

A " exa ™nation of the period in this context clearly shows that the responsibil¬ 
ity of the Social Democratic Party as well as the importance of its policies, grew 
o owing t e turn of the century. As the most leftist party in the country, repre- 

jf ™ 1 /,! nten ; s ‘ s *1*5 wor * c ' n g class, it could only fulfil its historic mission, if 

it asserted the validity of Marxist doctrines, and, what was of equal importance, if 
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it understood the true demands of the period, elaborated them, and furthered 
their implementation. The 1903 Programme of the MSzDP unequivocally estab¬ 
lished that development “for the first time created the preconditions for ending 
the thousand years of oppression and exploitation ... The class contradictions are 
becoming ever more acute ... a new social order has to be established” and this 
historical task can only be carried out by the proletariat “if it conquers political 
power.” 4 

It did not, however, understand what conditions and means were needed for a 
revolutionary solution of the democratic transformation, nor how closely con¬ 
nected these were with the socialist revolution. The Hungarian social democratic 
leadership was not particularly interested in theoretical questions, ecclecticism in 
action was, however, intermingled with many sound objectives and with much 
honest criticism of the absurdities of society. Their tactics, along with the con¬ 
structive features, indicated a misconception of concrete power relations, a stress 
on incorrect, inappropriate weapons, in absoluteness, unprincipledness and op¬ 
portunism. 5 

Following the turn of the century the leadership of the MSzDP carried out its 
historic mission only to a limited extent. This also explains why, following the 
victory of the 1918 bourgeois democratic revolution, a petty-bourgeois demo¬ 
cratic system was established with the active participation of the social democrats, 
rather than a worker-peasant dictatorship. 

However, the events of October reflected, though in a peculiar and vague 
manner, that a positive change had occurred in the traditional social system. True, 
the bourgeois character of the system was maintained, but a shift in political 
power had nevertheless taken place. The government was the most democratic 
the country had ever had, composed of parties which did not expressly represent 
the power of the latifundia and big capital but, in Bela Kun’s words, “the system of 
private property in general.” 6 

Though the MSzDP participated in the government, this did not automatically 
mean that the working class had achieved power, but its socio-political position 
did change fundamentally, and its democratic rights were extended. The victory 
of the revolution and the proclamation of the Republic on November 16,1918-a 
cherished revolutionary heritage for communists to this very day - meant that the 
working class had, though only temporarily and for a short time, become the 
leading class of the nation and despite the opportunist policy of the MSzDP its will 
could not be left unnoticed. 

The victory of the bourgeois democratic revolution had thus created a con¬ 
tradictory situation. There was a kind of “dual power” with the bourgeois-social 
democrat government coalition on one side, and the revolutionary organizations 
of the working class on the other. Workers’ councils were formed in the factories 
and workshops which introduced workers’ control, dismissed managers, and 
demanded the nationalization of enterprises. 

4 The minutes of the Tenth Party Congress of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary, held in 
Budapest, April 12, 13 and 14, 1903. Nepszava , 1903. (MMTVD, vol. 3, pp. 138-139.) 

5 See Tibor Er^nyi’s study in this volume. 

6 Kun, B.: Valogatott irasok es beszedek (Selected Writings and Speeches), vol. 2, p. 99, Kossuth 
Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1966. 
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The victory of the revolution also brought about favourable conditions for the 
organization of the communist party, the truly revolutionary party of the working 
class. Its formation created the conditions for the Hungarian working class to ful¬ 
fill its historic mission. It assumed the responsibility for the further development 
of the revolution and for transforming it into a socialist revolution. Though the 
communist party was small in number as compared with the MSzDP whose 
membership, as a result of the revolutionary upheaval, had grown to hundreds of 
thousands, the influence of the communist party, because of the larger proportion 
of conscious, active members, soon exceeded that of the social democrats. The in¬ 
fluence of the communist party on the social democratic left-wing and on local of¬ 
ficials, who were looking for a clear answer to the problems of the masses, was 
constantly growing. 

In the period from October to March - which can be further subdivided - the 
movement and grouping of class forces went through a number of contradictory 
processes, in the course of which the revolutionary forces suffered more than one 
defeat. The government’s policy finally failed even though the policy of the gov¬ 
ernment - and that of the social-democrat leadership - had to go through sig¬ 
nificant changes. Since the contradiction between capital and labour had gradu¬ 
ally become the main contradiction of society, the choice between counter¬ 
revolution and the dictatorship of the proletariat became the dominant question 
of the day. As a result, the carrying out of the objectives of the democratic revolu¬ 
tion became the task also of the proletarian revolution. The democratic and the 
socialist revolutionary processes developed concomittantly and in mutual inter¬ 
dependence. 


The seeming power and basis of the government disappeared relatively quickly. 
By March it had neither the domestic nor the external support that would have 
been necessary for it to maintain a relative equilibrium between the classes for any 
length of time. The government was no longer in a position to cope with a major 
political crisis, so that the failure of the bourgeois-social-democrat coalition was 
unavoidable. This situation also put the MSzDP in a dilemma. The crisis was 
created by a note continuing our ultimatum, submitted by Lieutenant-Colonel 
\ ix of the French Army, demanding the evacuation of further Hungarian ter¬ 
ritories. This crisis made it impossible for the government to secure a further 
moratorium which would postpone its demise. 

In that situation the social-democratic leadership had to decide on either 
forming a common front with the proletariat, or retreating and thus — their inten¬ 
tions notwithstanding — open the flood-gates to counter-revolution. The gov¬ 
ernment dared neither to reject the note, nor to accept it and thus it resigned, giv¬ 
ing way to the social democrats. The fact that the MSzDP had not the courage to 
assume sole responsibility for government and was ready to unite with the Hun¬ 
garian Party of Communists did not only indicate the bankruptcy of the social- 
democrat leadership, but also the victory of KMP policy. At the same time it re- 
ected the sense of responsibility of some centre and left-wing social-democrats. 


March 20 1919 Th<> nnte H ° f th | Arm > presented the ultimatum to the government on 

countrv within ten Have Tt,' ernan ^ e ^ ’^ aI Hungarian forces be withdrawn from a large part of the 
including Szeeed HnHm* •*T** l!^ ,e ™ tor y * n ^e South and South-East, inhabited by Hungarians, 

meant a substantial roduejn m thY^nTi^em^^"' Accep,ance ° f ,his no,e would have 
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1 he union of the KMP and the MSzDP was preceded by a fierce struggle be¬ 
tween them. The formation of the Hungarian Party of Communists on November 
24, 1918 did not simply mean that some sort of opposition to the MSzDP had 
appeared. It expressed the historical necessity, deriving from current social con¬ 
tradictions which could not be solved by the government policy of that time. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the programme of the communist party, which included a direct transi¬ 
tion to a socialist revolution and the socialist revolution itself, provided an answer 
to the burning questions that troubled Hungarian society. TTie communist party 
was aware that the revolution could be carried to a further stage only by fighting 
the government and the leadership of the social democratic party, by winning over 
the spontaneously formed soldiers’ and workers’ councils, and by gradually ex¬ 
tending the power of these councils as against that of the government. The com¬ 
munist party did not, however, reject a possible rapproachment of the two work- 
ing-class parties. It did not consider the avoidance of a fratricidal struggle merely 
in terms of a break between revolutionary workers and the MSzDP, but also in 
terms of a break between the social democrat leadership and the bourgeois gov¬ 
ernment and the bourgeois conception of democracy, and their acceptance of the 
proletarian road to the further extension of the revolution. This view was ex¬ 
pounded by the communist caucus at the January 8 meeting of the Budapest 
Workers Council 8 where ways of coping with the January governmental crisis 
were discussed. This crisis was closely connected with the rapidly growing influ¬ 
ence of the communist party, the revolutionization of the masses and the con¬ 
tradictions within the ranks of the bourgeoisie. The communists summed up the 
preconditions of cooperation with the social democrats as follows: “Class struggle 
against the bourgeois state, the arming of the proletariat against the bourgeois 
counter-revolution, the undelayed occupancy of the land by councils of the ag¬ 
ricultural poor. The institutionalizing of workers’ control in large enterprises as a 
transitional form to workers’ administration and the taking over of the means of 
production by the proletarian state. The reorganization of the council of Budapest 
workers delegates in such a way as to transform it from a party institution into a 
class institution of proletarians, as their organ of struggle and power. The 
Budapest Workers' Council must call a congress of councils without delay.” 9 

Though the Workers’ Council declared in favour of upholding the government 
coalition, the communist caucus of the Budapest Soldiers’ Council passed a reso¬ 
lution on February 7, reiterating the intention to cooperate with the MSzDP. The 
resolution argued that the “counter-revolutionary movement is assuming such 
proportions in Hungary that the time has come for the proletariat to declare that 
the republic is in danger, and that emergency measures have to be put into effect, 
to put down the counter-revolution.” 10 It was therefore proposed to form a cen- 


Budapest Workers’ Council was formed on November 2, 1918. The leadership of the 
MSzDP, the Trade-Union Council; the Executive Committee of the Party; and delegates of the vari- 
ous party bodies institutions and trade union leaderships were its ex officio members. The Budapest 
Workers Council was led by the MSzDP and this from the outset, fully determined its standpoint. In 
the course of events, however, as the masses were being revolutionized, opposition to its opportunist 
policy grew stronger within the Budapest Workers’ Council as well. 

9 Voros Ojsag, January 11, 1919. 

10 Voros Ojsag, February 19, 1919. 
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tral revolutionary committee, to be the central organ of the armed forces, on 
which the Budapest Workers’ Council, the Social Democratic Party of Hungary, 
and the Hungarian Party of Communists would all be represented. The possibility 
of cooperation was also indicated, though in a more indirect way, at workers’ 
meetings organized by communist organizations in Budapest and its environs, 
which were also addressed by social Democrats. The acceptance of the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was to be the basis of such cooperation. 

At the same time the communist party leadership naturally also reckoned with 
the possibility that the Russian July of 1917 could be repeated in Hungary. At the 
time, the Russian “dual power” ended with the victory of the bourgeoisie, making 
a peaceful revolutionary transition to socialism impossible; the counter-revolu¬ 
tion began and communists were arrested. That is why measures were taken to 
ensure that the communists continue to operate even in conditions of illegality. 
When, on February 21, 11 many communist leaders were in fact arrested, com¬ 
munist organizations continued to function and the preparations for an armed 
rising were accelerated. At the same time, however, those members of the 
MSzDP leadership who wished to go beyond bourgeois democracy and whose 
demands approximated the objectives of the communist party had become more 
active. This did not yet mean that the left-wing social democrats w'ere determined 
to establish the dictatorship of the proletariat, or to unite with the communists. It 
did, however, mean that parallel with the rise in influence of the working masses 
and the effect of the upsurge of the German proletarian movement, their concep¬ 
tions became more radical, and the demand was growing amongst some of the of¬ 
ficials that the internecine struggle be ended. The early March resolution of the 
Workers’ Council and the social democratic leadership, calling on the communist 
workers to join the MSzDP, has to be seen from this point of view. This was a re¬ 
versal of the MSzDP’s February 9 Congress resolution which had expelled 
communists from the party, as well as of the January 28 Budapest Workers’ 
Council resolution which had meant the expulsion of communists from the 
Workers’ councils. Obviously, this resolution, and the articles urging its im¬ 
plementation, by no means meant that the disagreements between the two parties 
had been overcome. It was on the basis of this awareness that some social demo¬ 
crat leaders sought contact with the arrested communists in order to ascertain their 
attitude regarding the conditions for the unification of the two parties. A letter 
written by Bela Kun 12 to Ignac Bogar, a social democrat, on March 11, shows that 
the communists saw two ways of achieving this union: either an agreement with 

11 Anti-communist provocations began to increase in January. The Budapest Workers’ Council 
carried a resolution on January 28 stating that communists were to be expelled from its ranks and from 
the trade unions. On February 3, police units ransacked the editorial offices of Voros Ojsag, the 
KMP s paper. Communist leaders were arrested at dawn on February' 21. The previous day there had 
been a mass meeting of the unemployed and they had marched over to the office of Voros Ujsdg where 
communist leaders addressed the crowd. Later they went on to the offices of Nepszava, the central 
organ of the MSzDP. to demonstrate against that party’s policy. In the evening, the police and assault 
units had fired on each other in the confusion and conditions of poor visibility. Next day, on the basis of 
a previously prepared list, almost every known leader of the communist party was arrested and party 
offices were closed down. However, there was no break in the continuity of leadership and those who 
were free formed a new leadership. 

" K un - B ;/ Magyar Tandcskoztdrsasdgrol (On the Hungarian Republic of Councils), 
pp. 139-148, Kossuth Konyvkiadb, Budapest, 1958. 
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the revolutionary wing of the MSzDP, or uniting with the MSzDP as a whole, 
providing it accepts the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The plan for the realization of the dictatorship of the proletariat differed from 
the Russian model. This could not be otherwise, since it had to consider all those 
circumstances which made up the essential components of the Hungarian rev¬ 
olutionary situation, primarily, that members of the leadership of the MSzDP of 
Hungary were sharply at variance in their evaluation of the concrete revolution¬ 
ary objectives. The conflicts between the party’s masses and the leadership were 
becoming more acute though there was no organizational break between the 
workers and the party. Relations between the Budapest Workers’ Council and the 
social democrat leadership, and the role of the MSzDP within the government 
also differed to a certain extent from the policy of the Menshevik leadership. And 
finally, the possibility could not be precluded that a rapid development of the 
working class’ role would produce the sort of revolutionary crisis which would 
force the leadership of the MSzDP to change its policy. 

Barely ten days after Bela Kun’s March 11 letter, the social democratic lead¬ 
ership did find itself in a position which made it impossible to continue its earlier 
policy. The coalition government was unable to face the consequences of the Vix 
note and a purely social democrat government, even if formed, would also have 
proved unequal to the task and the masses expected a revolutionary solution. In 
that situation the majority of the party leadership, on the initiative of the left wing 
which honestly desired working-class unity, and the centre which had reserva¬ 
tions, decided in favour of unity with the communists on March 21. 

The decision was, in the first place, due to the fact that the proletarian masses 
had become alienated from the official social-democrat leadership. The 
right-wing leaders were therefore unable to influence the course of events, even 
though the proletariat had not organizationally abandoned the MSzDP. The 
recognition by the coalition partners that their political position had become un¬ 
tenable because they had not obtained the support of the Entente powers, was 
also an important factor in the decision of the MSzDP leadership. On the other 
hand, an international revolution could be counted upon and the possibility of 
direct military contact with Soviet Russia could not be excluded. Additional fac¬ 
tors were the disorganization of the counter-revolutionary forces, the agreement 
of the overwhelming majority of the peasantry with the standpoint of the working 
class and the neutrality of the minority was too small a base for any attempt by 
hostile wealthy peasants to abort the unfolding of the revolution. A favourable 
process took place among the intelligentsia as well. The urban petty-bourgeoisie 
was not organized and was in the main taking a position of positive expectation. 

Implicit in the reasons which forced and persuaded the MSzDP’s leadership to 
accept the platform of the dictatorship of the proletariat was that a substantial 
part of this leadership did not at one stroke become genuine adherents of the 
proletarian revolution. Though negative consequences might have been ex¬ 
pected, the communist leaders very properly subordinated such considerations to 
the basic question of who would seize power, the proletarian revolution or the 
forces of the counter-revolution. The alternatives of revolution or counter-rev¬ 
olution meant that at the given historical moment the merger of the parties was 
the only stand possible. Developments at home and abroad both demanded a 
prompt decision. The Communist Party was unable to seize power alone. It was 
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still weak organizationally and the working classes had at the time only become 
disillusioned with the opportunist policies of the MSzDP’s leadership, and not 
with the Party as such. The working class would not have understood had the 
communist party rejected the merger after the leadership of the MSzDP, with one 
or two exceptions, had accepted the principle of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. Nor was there time for the party to ascertain who were the sincere 
adherents of the proletarian revolution, and who merely pretended to be for other 
reasons. 

The merger of the two parties not only made it possible for the conceptions of 
the most progressive forces in Hungarian society to be realized, it was also its 
precondition. Thus, the socialist revolution became national not only as to its ob¬ 
jectives. but also in that it embraced the great majority of the nation, and because 
its victory was based on a genuine alliance of the best elements of the nation. 

There was no resistance anywhere, neither in the capital nor in the provinces. 
The armed forces and the masses supported the revolution. In the months of 
bourgeois democracy the workers had been on the alert, guarding against the 
formation of armed counter-revolutionary units in Budapest. There was no polit¬ 
ical alternative at that moment that could have been counterposed successfully to 
the programme of the Governing Council. 


Some Features of a Socialist Society in the Process of Construction 

The period which followed the victory of the proletarian revolution produced a 
particularly peculiar stage of development in the class struggle. The proletariat 
was able to seize power because the overwhelming majority of the people had 
been convinced that the programme advocated by the KMP expressed the in¬ 
terests of the working class and of the nation as a whole. The seizure of power, 
however, was merely the first step. The practical implementation of the pro¬ 
gramme proclaimed by the revolution was a far more complex task. The economic 
foundation of the new power had to be laid, and on this basis those of actual gov¬ 
ernment were to follow. 

In this respect the position of the Hungarian socialist revolution was more 
favourable than that of the Russian and not only because it was able to profit from 
the example and experience of the Russian revolution. It was easier also because a 
peaceful victory facilitated the rapid introduction of revolutionary rules and 
regulations. The fact itself that the new type of power had been implemented 
throughout the country without major shocks or resistance, and that its class- 
composition essentially satisfied the demands of the dictatorship of the pro- 

trationP 016316 * 1 thepossibl,Itiesforstartin g tofulfilthe tasks of public adminis- 


The temporary constitution promulgated on April 2, 1919 determined the structure of the 
council system. Communal, urban, rural district and county councils were formed throughout the 
“ “ ls,rlct counci * s wcre elected in Budapest, with a Budapest Central Council as the higher 
'' upretne power was exercised by the National Assembly of worker-soldier and peasant 
funrfinn 6 " COun,y i nd ur * >an councils. The Revolutionary Governing Council carried out the 

ape u. h,, i° 8?' ernm c nt ; ( r OUn< ; 11 elections were started on April 7. Everyone over eighteen years of 
® ' - useful labour had the right to vote and stand for election. The constitution ensured 
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It is true that many members of the old bureaucracy were retained by the new 
state apparatus, more in fact than could be justified by the need for trained per¬ 
sonnel. The majority continued to cling faithfully to their old world outlook and 
bourgeois morals, even if not publicly, and many even acted in accordance with 
their unrelinquished anti-revolutionary convictions or were indifferent to the 
cause represented by the new power. The revolutionary leaders of councils lacked 
experience, and not everywhere was there unity in the administrative bodies as to 
the readiness for revolutionary sacrifice. The activity of the administrative ap¬ 
paratus of the Republic of Councils reflected that no new type of officials, 
knowledgeable in government administration, had developed during the time of 
the bourgeois democratic revolution, that there were conflicts within the Party, 
and that the international position of the Republic of Councils had not changed. 
Despite the hardships, the majority of councils proved themselves both in per¬ 
forming their tasks and in revolutionary loyalty. The young council system re¬ 
flected that essential class-difference which advantageously differentiated it from 
the old state power. Even if its antecedents had been much more favourable, it 
would still have displayed all the earmarks of the transitional state which neces¬ 
sarily accompany the transition from capitalism to socialism. However, the trend 
of the 1919 Republic of Councils met the requirements of the state power of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. Certain bourgeois hangovers were, no doubt, 
present, but these played a subordinate, secondary role. 

The likelihood of counter-revolutionary actions did not come to an end with the 
assumption of power. Subsequent counter-revolutionary coups proved this. 
Bearing this in mind and also that the general experience of revolutions was that 
the construction of the new social order, socialist transformation, is accompanied 
by the pressures of the old society, the anarchy of its disintegrating elements, new 
organs of punitive public power were immediately formed to carry out the func¬ 
tions of the militia. These were the Red Guard and the Revolutionary Tribunal 
which had the character of a people’s court. But they could not fulfil their real 
functions because the Red Guards incorporated the old police force and because 
the Revolutionary Tribunal was compelled to carry out the ordinary work of law 
courts, since the Commissariat of Justice, dominated by social democrats, kept on 
postponing the establishment of proper law courts. This function not only meant 
the beginning of that process in which the overcoming of resistance played a 
dominant role, but also the emergence of the activities of the apparatus that pro¬ 
tects the legal order by laws and decrees. 

The Revolutionary Governing Council saw these organs not as sharpening the 
class struggle but rather as a means of mitigating internal class conflicts. The day 
after the revolution, Voros (Jjsag declared: “We want to avoid bloodshed in the 
future, too... Red Terror becomes necessary only where White Terror is in op¬ 
eration. The bourgeoisie had better take not of this... the proletariat would be 
justified in demanding a reckoning for its blood and sweat from the bourgeoisie. It 
does not. But it does most decisively demand that the bourgeoisie refrain from 


the right to recall council members. Electorates were defined on a territorial basis. The final constitu¬ 
tion was promulgated by the National Assembly of Councils on June 23, 1919. It defined spheres of 
competence and established the Central Executive Committee in addition to the National Assembly 
and the Governing Council, with the right to control the Governing Council. 
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trying to block the liberation of its former slaves."' 4 There was a twofold reason 
for this standpoint. One. that the methods employed by the proletarian revolution 
depended on the attitude and behaviour of the opposition and second, that the 
dictatorship of the proletariat was regarded as leading to a rapid abolition of 
classes and class conflicts. 

This latter concept was the reason why a large section of bourgeois intellectuals 
and the professional classes were given a role in the new economic mechanism at 
the time of the expropriation of the expropriators and the laying of the economic 
foundations of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The very best of the creative 
intelligentsia, scholars, painters, composers and others, had lined up with work¬ 
ing-class power, a number of them. like Zolttin Kodaly and B61a Bartok, accepted 
responsibilities in the cultural field. In March 1919, the majority of the technical 
intelligentsia of the “working bourgeoisie” accepted, and others took cognizence 
of. the new power relations. This fact, in contrast to the Russian Revolution, also 
expedited the Republic of Councils' employment of bourgeois professionals on 
the very morrow of the revolution. This relationship, however, was made difficult 
by the fact that these people did not fully accept the leading role of the working 
class, they continued in the illusion of standing “above classes”, and approached 
democracy from the side of "universal humanism”. The ideology of the majority 
was a hodgepodge of nationalist petty-bourgeois and bourgeois views. Though 
these factors were not manifested simultaneously and not throughout, nor in all 
cases at the time of the Republic of Councils, it was nonetheless essential for an 
ideological and political struggle to be carried on against mistaken views and 
concepts. And if. at time, there was a certain impatience in this field, it was not 
typical. The prevailing view in the leading bodies of the revolution was that the 
intelligentsia were not the bootlickers of the bourgeoisie, but the bearers and 
creators of technological and cultural values. This was the attitude from which the 
right alliance policy started out, which forgot neither the historical path travelled 
by the intelligentsia nor the need to create the conditions which the dictatorship of 
the proletariat demanded. 

The laying of the economic foundations of the proletarian revolution naturally 
required that industry, mining, transportation, banks, insurance companies, large 
stores, etc. be taken into public ownership. The conquest of economic power is, 
however,only a start, only the initial step in the direction toward socialism. The 
capitalist class is not destroyed when it is deprived of private property, because its 
power, connections, experience, force of habit, etc. All further the retention of its 
influence. Consequently, the socialist revolution has to create such a change in 
proprietorship which makes it impossible for the bourgeoisie to reproduce itself 
as a class. Furthermore, a stable system of production has to be created which 
ensures the control of production and consumption in the interest of the pro- 
nSoVch 1ume /° us me , a sures were taken in this field during the 133 days of the 

\ a a ° f t ! 1C P ro,etanat whlch can serve as most instructive examples. This 
rnnn^ d U °a A?® Matena,s Contr °l Office, the local and district industrial 
a thC Nat,onal Economic Council, which had the task of uniformly 
rahnii/rik^ ^trolling economic activities, but also extended to factors such as 
p me, the introduction of the obligation to work, of a wages and prices 

14 Voros Cjsdg, March 22, 1919. 
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policy, and the best utilization of manpower, all of which the leaders of the new 
government had to solve without having had any previous experience to rely on. 
A most important task, an indispensable precondition for the assertion of working 
class interests, was the creation of factory democracy and, above all, the en¬ 
forcement of the controlling role of the workers’ council. The essence of this was 
that the working class not only had an objective role in the formation of socialist 
production relations, but that the individual workers had to regard the plant as 
their own. Naturally, these were only the first steps toward socialism and under¬ 
standably contained all the symptoms of the concrete economic situation of 
Hungary resulting from the difficulties created by the deteriorated state of the 
economy and the imperialist blockade. There was a certain amount of haste, an 
effort to create socialism immediately which, among other things, made itself also 
apparent in the rapid nationalization of commerce and the workshops of artisans. 

The gravest mistake in the economic field, which also had a bearing on the 
worker-peasant alliance, was the failure to distribute the land. The Revolutionary 
Governing Councils Decree XXXVIII of April 3, declared the large and middle 
estates the property of the proletarian state, to be worked by the agricultural pro¬ 
letariat on a cooperative basis. Small and dwarf holdings were left in private 
ownership. 15 

This way of solving the agrarian question indicated that the leaders of the Re¬ 
public of Councils had not grasped the fact that in Hungary, just as in Russia, the 
execution of the agrarian revolution was of prime importance to the proletarian 
power. It is true that the dictatorship of the proletariat put an end to the latifundia 
in the old sense and created cooperatives covering seven and an half million holds. 
Its agrarian policy nevertheless did not satisfy the historic demand of the given 
period; the working class power did not assuage the land hunger of the peasantry. 
The form of expropriation of the latifundia was not accompanied by any essential 
change in the way they had been run. The former owners remained as managers in 
many places, so that in agriculture the socialist relations of production were rather 
only formally realized. Those of the rural proletariat, who did not join the pro¬ 
ducers' cooperatives, found themselves in an extremely difficult situation owing 
to a lack of work and material means, and were made good use of by the well- 
to-do-farmers for their own benefit. 

The failure of the Republic of Councils’ leaders to understand the peasant 
question arose not only from their misconception of the role the Russian agrarian 
revolution had in the victory of the proletarian revolution, but also because they 
drew incorrect conclusions from the fact that capitalist development had prog¬ 
ressed further in Hungarian agriculture than in Russia. Another factor was that, 
because of the slogan “introduce socialism without delay”, they deemed it 
necessary for socialist agriculture to be created instantly. They interpreted peas¬ 
ant proprietorship in a doctrinaire fashion, thinking only of the continuity of 
production and of ensuring an uninterrupted supply of food to the towns. The 
basis of all this was that the earlier agrarian programme of the MSzDP had em¬ 
phasized the “cooperative” form of agriculture and thus at the time of the pro¬ 
letarian revolution the insistence was naturally on socialist large-scale production 


,s The Land Act can be found in Tanacskoztdrsasdg, (the government gazette of the dictatorship of 
the proletariat), of April 4, 1919. 
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and this was further supported by the fact that the great land-seizure movements 
of February and March had also found a cooperative solution. 

Facts show that the majority of the members of the cooperatives and the poor 
peasantehad opposed the forces of the counter-revolution right to the bitter end 
The active and permanent alignment of its most revolutionary section with 
socialism depended, nevertheless, on whether or not there would be land reform 
Some of the middle peasants continued to support the Republic of Council though 
theTfeared ScializkTion and viewed socialist large farms as competitors, hi the 
main they were neutral, which meant that neither reaction, nor the Republic o 
Councils was able to wan their active support. The considerable deterioration o 
the international situation, from the point of view of the revolution, did not 
change the attitude and behaviour of these sections to the extent that would ena¬ 
ble the reactionary forces to set off the fuse of a national revolt. 

Parallel with these political and economic measures significant steps were taken 
in the fields of social and cultural policy. The Revolutionary Governing Council 
took countless measures to improve the situation of the working people following 
their assuming power. The eight-hour workday was put into effect wages were 
substantially raised and the low wages for women were eliminated. Unoccupied 
premises and large dwellings of the rich were used to alleviate the housing short¬ 
ages Social insurance was extended and medical treatment was given free of 
charge Child care was regarded bv the Revolutionary Governing Council as a 
major obligation. School and kindergarden children were taken to bathe free of 
charge and vacations were arranged for the children of the proletariat. 

The planned reform of public education and a number of other measures were 
designed to implement the objectives of the cultural policy. Church schools were 
nationalized, and the plan was to introduce eight-year compulsory and uniform 
people's schools. A crusade against illiteracy was initiated and the propagation of 
knowledge was extended so as to raise the cultural level of the masses. The 
museums, libraries and theatres were made accessible to the masses. Privately 
owned museum pieces were made public property, and an exhibition of this 
wealth of material was arranged. 

As for the policy in education and science and the conceptions regarding the 
arts, there was the effort to eliminate the barriers to long standing democratic 
strivings and to elaborate principles to confirm with the requirement of the times. 
There undoubtedly were also such trends and ideas which were, in fact, opposed 
to the principles of socialism. 

Society at the time of the Republic of Councils was a class society which had 
only taken the first steps on the road to socialism. It was a transitional society 
which, by means of the dictatorship of the proletariat, was preparing the founda¬ 
tion of the new social relations of production. The working class was its leading 
force, a force which played a decisive role at every stage of the new state power. Its 
revolutionary organs of power created not only in form something entirely new in 
Hungarian society, but it was a state power of such new content, which was ac¬ 
companied by a complete realignment of society, thereby creating an alliance ol 
the soundest elements of the nation. The complete elimination of all class con¬ 
tradictions was one of the aims proclaimed right from the start. This was consid¬ 
ered possible because, through economic measures, an immediate end had been 
put to the political and economic power of the two ruling classes, the large-estate 
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owners and big capitalist class and the most essential steps for the creation of a 
new mechanism of production were taken. The dictatorship brought democracy 
to the great majority of the nation, despite the fact that neither the dictatorship 
nor democracy were able to develop to their full extent. 

The indicated direction led to the transformation of society. The views on how 
to further this also outlined the perspectives of national development. Naturally, 
in the complicated historic situation, tendencies that conflicted with these objec¬ 
tives were also asserted. These made it more difficult to implement the general 
guidelines and increased the difficulties which were already serious enough and 
were further complicated by the fact that the revolutionary forces were not united 
in their appraisal of a number of basic questions. 

In this situation the greatest obstacle to the proletarian power, after barely a 
month’s existence, was the open counter-revolutionary intervention by the armed 
forces of the Rumanian and Czech bourgeoisie. As a result, the first Hungarian 
dictatorship of the proletariat found itself in a situation where it simultaneously had 
to implement new social changes and fight a war of national independence. 


National Independence and the Equality of Nations 

The demand for national self-determination had towards the end of the war taken 
hold of public opinion to such an extent that there was hardly a political trend in 
Central or Eastern Europe that did not accept it in some form, as part of its pro¬ 
gramme or as a slogan. It was, however, interpreted in widely differing ways, but 
similar to that extent, in that in each country it was made to conform with the 
nationalism of the bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie, and for a variety of reasons, 
it was accepted, to a smaller or larger degree, by the masses as well. The social 
democratic parties either accepted this interpretation, or else lacked the strength 
to counterbalance this process of sudden nationalist enthusiasm. The communist 
parties or groups were only in the initial stage of gathering strength and the ma¬ 
jority was not yet able to counteract these tendencies. 

At the time when proletarian power was in the process of realization, the lead¬ 
ers of the Hungarian Republic of Councils were confronted with the petty- 
bourgeois and bourgeois nationalism of the neighbouring countries. There was 
also the threat of invasion, since the leaders of the new countries were prepared to 
do all they could to arrest the revolutionary fervour in their countries. The Coun¬ 
cil Government therefore was not only concerned wiih the consequences arising 
from the rejection of the Vix note. Besides, both the communists and the social 
democrats, who occupied major party or government posts, were well aware that 
imperialism could only be liquidated by spreading the international proletarian 
revolution, and so also ensure the consolidation of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat in Hungary. Therefore, every source of strength had to be utilized so as to 
create the conditions absolutely essential for the defence of the country and 
freedom against the impending interventionist attack. All this demanded a 
strengthening of the military and diplomatic positions of the Republic of Coun¬ 
cils, a revision and rejection of the earlier national-minority policy, and the im¬ 
plementation of a new, internationalist national-minority policy. 
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The leaders of the Republic of Councils had no intention whatever of engaging 
in warfare with the national-nationality states that had come into existence fol¬ 
lowing the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. Their attitude was 
formulated on the day following the seizure of power in a proclamation “To 
Everybody'" "We place the Hungarian proletarian revolution under the protec¬ 
tion of international socialism, but we are determined to defend it to the last drop 
of our blood against all attack ... at the same time we express our readiness to 
conclude a peace as soon as possible which will ensure the conditions of existence 
of the working classes and make possible peaceful cooperation with every nation 
of the world and in the first place, with our neighbours ." 16 

On March 30. Bela Run told the Neue Freie Presse: "The government stands 
for peace. It wishes to be at peace with every nation of the globe ... we do not in¬ 
sist on territorial integrity ... Our relations with neutral countries continue to be 
good ... We are organizing the Red Army with all the power at our disposal. The 
Red Army, however, has no aggressive intentions." 17 In a reply note handed to 
General Smuts, the head of the Entente Mission 18 , which was signed by Sdndor 
Garbai, the Chairman of the Revolutionary Governing Council, and Bela Run, 
People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs, the following was said on the above 
questions: "We request that a conference, as suggested by us and as also proposed 
by General Smuts, be convened of the delegates of the Hungarian Republic of 
Councils, Bohemia, Rumania, Serbia and Yugoslavia, and German-Austria 
which parallel with the Paris Peace Conference would meet as soon as possible in 
Prague and not only establish the political frontiers, but also deal with all 
economic problems affecting the relationship between these countries. In this 
connection we wish to state most categorically that the Hungarian Republic of 
Councils does not base itself on the principle of territorial integrity, but it does 
oppose territorial arrangements based on imperialist conquest." 19 

This was a formulation of the insistence on the independence of Hungary and 
its right to self-determination as a nation, at the same time acknowledging the 
neighbouring states’ right to national self-determination. They wanted to settle 
the conflicts between the Entente powers and Hungary in a peaceful way. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the Governing Council recognized the military agreement concluded in 


16 Voros Ujsdg , March 23, 1919. 

17 Voros Ujsdg, March 30, 1919. 

18 General Smuts* trip to Hungary was connected with the Anglo-American view that had tem¬ 
porarily gained ground at the Pans Peace Conference which thought it possible to liquidate the Re¬ 
public of Councils by peaceful means. The proposal submitted by General Smuts was milder than that 
of the Vix note. The neutral belt was put a few kilometres farther east, the Rumanian advance was to 
be stopped and the blocade possibly ended. The possibility of inviting the representatives of the Re¬ 
public of Councils to Paris before the Conference came to a decision on the Hungarian Peace Treaty 
was also indicated. The Hungarian government accepted the proposal suggesting only minor changes. 
(It asked that the border of the neutral zone be pushed back to the Maros River, in accordance with the 
agreement concluded by the Karolyi government in November 1918). Smuts, however, did not engage 
in further negotiations following the acceptance of the reply note. After his return to Paris, the Paris 
Conference decided in favour of armed intervention. Accordingly, the Rumanian Crown Council de¬ 
cided on April 10 to attack the Republic of Councils, and tne attack itself actually started on April 16. 
Armed attack against the Republic of Councils by Czechoslovak troops also started at the end of 
April. 

19 Voros Ujsag , April 7, 1919. 
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Belgrade by the K&rolyi government. This 18 point agreement was signed on 
November 13, 1918. It set the line of demarcation and accorded the Entente 
forces the right to occupy any one of the strategically important points in the 
country and to control the mails, the telephons and telegraph systems. 

Once the April intervention started, the Governing Council was even prepared 
to make concessions which would have involved changes of personnel within the 
government. On April 30, 1919 B61a Kun informed United States President 
Wilson, on behalf of the Governing Council, that he had sent a note to the 
Czechoslovak, Rumanian and Yugoslav governments, unreservedly accepting 
their national and territorial claims. In exchange, Hungary demanded an im¬ 
mediate cessation of hostilities, non-interference in its internal affairs, protection 
of national minorities, unhindered transit-traffic, and the conclusion of economic 
treaties that accorded with the economic interests of all parties. 20 The Governing 
Council was willing to negotiate even as the forces of intervention were being 
pressed back, when the Red Army was counter-attacking, and the Northern 
campaign was having brilliant successes. 21 The reason for this was the arrival of a 
telegram from Georges Clemenceau, the Prime Minister of France and Chairman 
of the Peace Conference, demanding that the Governing Council order the 
Hungarian armed forces to cease their war operations, at the same time offering 
to call the “representatives of the Hungarian Government to the Peace Confer¬ 
ence.” The Governing Council emphasized in its reply that it was not the troops of 
the Republic of Councils that had attacked the countries engaging in the war of 
intervention, and that it was not they who had broken the military convention of 
November 13. The Governing Council proposed that “in the interests of ending 
hostilities and implementing the provisions of the military convention of 
November 13, as well as settling related questions, furthermore, the temporary 
solution of economic problems . . . the states concerned delegate representatives 
to meet in Vienna without delay under the chairmanship of the representative of 
one of the Allied powers.” 22 

The desire for a peaceful solution was also apparent when, at the end of June, 
the party leadership and the Government, without weighing the consequences, 
withdrew the Red Army from Slovak areas, though the Rumanian forces had not 
withdrawn from the territories which the Entente had offered in exchange. This 
was done following another Clemenceau note. 23 

20 PI Archives, fond 138/8, pp. 28-30 (in German). 

21 Units of the Hungarian Red Army started a counter-offensive on May 3, 1919 against the 
Rumanian and Czech bourgeois forces that had enjoyed initial successes. After it threw back the 
Rumanian Army, the Red Army liberated Salgotarjdn on the northern borders of the country, and 
then, on May 30, it started a counter-offensive over a 250 kilometer wide front. In the course of the 
triumphant northern campaign, units of the Red Army advanced 150 to 160 kilometers and li¬ 
berated a large area, chiefly inhabited by Slovaks, that had been occupied by the Czech armies of 
intervention. In these liberated territories in Southern and Eastern Slovakia, workers’ councils that 
had either already been or were being formed, seized power. A Slovak Republic of Councils was pro¬ 
claimed in Eperjes on June 16, and a Revolutionary Governing Council was formed on June 20, with 
Antonin Janousek, the Czech socialist, as its Chairman. 

22 Voros Ojsagy June 10, 1919, (special edition). 

23 Clemenceau, in a note to the Revolutionary Governing Council on June 13, 1919, demanded 
that units of the Red Army be withdrawn from the territory of Czechoslovakia promising that the 
Rumanian armies would concurrently withdraw from the Trans-Tisza area. As later events showed, 
this note was purely a political trick. 
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The government of the Hungarian dictatorsh.p of the proletariat, having done 
everything on its power to ensure peaceful coexistence with the neighbouring 
states also raised the legitimate demand that the neighbouring states recognize 
the sovereignty of Hungary. However, as a result of the attack by the imperialist 
forces, this legitimate demand could only be realized in a war of national defence 
forced on the Republic of Councils. The defense of the country and of socialism 
thus became one and created an identical objective. The realization of the right to 
national self-determination thus depended on the successes of the Red Army, the 
level of military leadership and chiefly on developments in international power 

^ Military defence naturally primarily demanded a proper organization of the 
armed forces The Revolutionary Governing Council called on the working class 
in the first place to come to the defence of the revolution. Workers’ regiments 
were formed in Budapest of close to 13,000 workers from the large factories. By 
the middle of May. the army numbered more than 100,000 men. At the news of 
the interventionist attack not only men liable for military service but older ones, 
of 50 to 55 vears of age, and the very young workers, began to pour into the bar¬ 
racks motivated by revolutionary' fervour. Discipline in the forces was 
strengthened with each day, equipment and supplies improved and the fighting 

spirit of the troops w r as high. . . . _ 

Close to 10.000 internationalists also volunteered to join the Hungarian Red 
Army. Russian prisoners of war in Hungary formed a battalion of volunteers. A 
workers’ detachment of 1,200 communists had come from Austria already in 
April, to take part in the defence of Soviet power. Their leader, Leo Rothziegel, 
and many of his comrades heroically sacrificed their lives in the cause of the 
Hungarian proletarian revolution. Thousands of workers and poor-peasants from 
Slovakia and the Carpathian Ruthenia joined the Red Army. Rumanian and 
Southern Slav volunteer units were formed, and German, Czech, Polish, Bul¬ 
garian, Italian and other nations’ volunteers took part in the fighting. Their 
struggle in the military defence of the Republic of Councils and the international 
support to the revolutionary war of national defence was a magnificient manifes¬ 
tation of true proletarian internationalism. 

The leaders of the Republic of Councils, while emphasizing the international 
character of the revolution, not infrequently also formulated the national and pa¬ 
triotic character of the war of national defence. A wireless message on March 23, 
addressed to the workers of the world in the German, English, French and Czech 
languages, declared Allied imperialism to be the chief cause of the victory of the 
revolution, since by “mutilating the territory of Hungary they tried and are still 
trying to deprive the country of all food supplies, industrial raw’ materials, and all 
the conditions of survival.’’ 24 The correspondent of the Hamburger Fremdenblatt 
asked under what conditions the Republic of Councils was prepared to make 
peace. Bela Kun answered: “We are not at war with the Entente. However, if the 
Entente wants to make peace with us by the might of their swords, if they try to do 
to us what General Hoffmann did at Brest-Litovsk, if they seek to create the im¬ 
pression that they have not been fighting against militarism, but for their own 
militarist policy, then the war which will follow will not be like earlier wars, but the 

24 Voros Ujsag, March 28, 1919. 
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fight of the oppressed against the oppressors, it will be like the American Revolu¬ 
tion, when the whole nation took to arms against the British who tried to reduce 
them to the state of a colony to be fleeced.” 25 

The national character of the war of national defence and of the proletarian 
revolution nevertheless never gained prominence. This was also connected with 
the views on ending the conflicts between nations. Conflicts derived from class 
conflicts, and so they mechanically awaited their solution, from the victory of the 
proletarian revolution. The Republic of Council leaders considered it essential to 
fight against the nationalism of the newly founded bourgeois states, to dissociate 
themselves from the chauvinist attitudes of the old Hungarian ruling classes and 
to stress internationalism and the class-struggle character of the revolution and 
the war of national defence. 

There is no doubt that the failure to emphasize properly the national character 
of the national liberation, of the revolutionary war in the country’s defence pro¬ 
duced certain difficulties and handicaps in home affairs above all, in winning over 
those sections of the populace who could not from one day to the other properly 
reconcile national feelings and internationalism. Nonetheless, it cannot be said 
that the propagandistic relegation of its national character to the background had 
a decisive effect on the attitude of those who fought in the revolutionary war in the 
country’s defence. 

When examining the history of the Republic of Councils the question naturally 
arises as to whether, at the time when the Czech armies of intervention were 
forced to retreat, and the Slovak Republic of Councils was proclaimed on J une 16, 
the idea of restoring the historical Hungary of a nationalist character may not 
have arisen? 

As for the first part of the question: the temporary constitution promulgated on 
April 2, 1919 referred to a federated Republic of Councils in Hungary. 26 

B6ia Kun in his address of May 15, which prepared the way for the party con¬ 
gress held on June 12, said: 

“Our aim is an international Soviet Republic as a transitional form to the em¬ 
pire of socialism on an international basis.” 27 In Hungary, he continued, now that 
the proletariat has achieved power, the national problem no longer exists. As re¬ 
gards the national question, however, the right to self-determination of the pro¬ 
letariat has to be declared. In a bourgeois state the right of self-determination of 
nations means the right to self-determination of the bourgeoisie, but since we be¬ 
long to a former oppressor nation. “We have to have a most conciliatory attitude, 
to say nothing of rejecting the policy of territorial integrity, so as not to provide 
grounds for the bourgeoisie of any nation to cause confusion by claiming that the 
Hungarians are still chauvinists.” 28 

At the June party congress, in his explanatory remarks on presenting the party 
programme, BtHa Kun once again emphasized: “We have to knock the grounds 

25 Kun, B.: Valogatott frasok es beszedek (Selected Writings and Speeches), vol. 2, pp. 228-229, 
Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1966. 

26 See Tandcskdztdrsasdg, April 3,1919. Order No. XXVI issued by the Revolutionary Governing 
Council. (MMTVD, vol. 6/a, pp. 100-101, Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1959, compiled by Mrs. 
S&ndor G£bor, Tibor Hajdu, and Gizella Szabd.) 

27 PI Archives, BM 1920-36-^453 (5107). Shorthand notes. 

28 Loc. cit. 
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from under those national minority agitators who would gladly equate the Hun¬ 
garian speakine proletariat with the Hungarian speaking bourgeoisie." Drawing 
attention to national sensibilities, he pointed out: "Besides, being supporters of a 
federated republic, we are working for a system of mutually allied republic of 
Councils, ensuring the utmost national and cultural autonomy, self-government 
and independence." 29 

Article § 88 of the Constitution of the Socialist Federal Republic of Councils of 
Hungary ran as follows: "The Socialist Federal Republic of Councils of Hungary 
is not opposed to the formation of separate Republics of Councils allied to the 
Hungarian Republic of Councils in liberated territories where there is necessary 
population and economic resources for this.” 30 

It follows from these statements of the leaders of the Republic of Councils that 
the principle of federation partly referred to alliances with national minorities in 
Hungary, and partly extended to the eventuality of nations in liberated areas 
wishing to be allied to the Republic of Councils. 

The first interpretation did not truly signify a federation. The second, however, 
which already indicated a real federation, did neither precisely define what was 
meant by 'liberated territories’, nor whether this interpretation exceeded the 
borders of historical Hungary. Therefore, from the remarks of Bela Kun in May 
and his statement that the Hungarian Republic of Councils would be pleased to 
form a federation with German-Austria in the event of a socialist revolution 
there, the conclusion can be drawn that Bela Kun and the leaders of the Republic 
of Councils did not think in terms of the historical Hungary. It ought to be noted 
here that the ideas and implementation of federation as regards the nations living 
within historical Hungary were in themselves a sound position which indicated 
adherence to Lenin’s nationality policy. The fact that an independent Slovak 
Republic of Councils had been formed under the guidance of a separate Slovak 
Governing Council, is still not sufficient proof of this. However, proof that the 
Republic of Councils had not insisted on the principle of territorial integrity was 
inherent in the fact that no federation had been formed between the two Repub¬ 
lics of Councils because the leaders of the Slovak Republic of Councils thought it 
more appropriate for a future Czechoslovak Republic to form a federation with 
Hungary and Ukrainian Russia. 

Though the leaders of the Republic of Councils dealt with the national-nation¬ 
ality problem in an oversimplified way, their statements, and principles governing 
the nationality question reflected a sound theoretical approach. Bela Kun, as in¬ 
dicated, defined national self-determination as the self-determination of the 
bourgeoisie, and at the same time differentiated between capitalist and national 
oppression in nationality states. On June 10, for instance, referring to the North¬ 
ern Campaign, he said that the Red Army was the bearer neither of imperialist 
nationalism nor national oppression, but of proletarian liberation, and liberation 
from every kind of national oppression. At the National Assembly of Councils, 
held between June 14 and 23, Dezs6 Bok£nyi, one of the leaders of the Republic 
of Councils, also spoke of ending this dual oppression. 


” PI Archives, A.II. 14/45. Shorthand notes. (MMTVD, vol. 6/b, p. 18.) 
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It would no doubt have been correct had the Republic of Councils at its incep¬ 
tion declared itself for the right to self-determination of peoples and had come out 
sooner for the rights of national minorities. But the Constitution stipulated rights 
which were essentially already in practice. Article § 2 of the Temporary Constitu¬ 
tion provided for every nation inhabiting a larger, contiguous territory, to form a 
separate national council and executive committee. This was equal to territorial 
autonomy. The complete equality of languages was assured at the same time as 
was the development of national education and culture. To this end the various 
nations could establish national councils which, and this was a correct stipulation, 
would not break up the territorial council organization (Constitution § 84). The 
language of the administration was to be that of the majority inhabiting the par¬ 
ticular territory, but council bodies could also be addressed in minority languages. 
It became possible for a contiguous territory extending over several rural areas to 
be formed in a district and for a number of districts to form a national district. 

The Republic of Councils established separate German and Ruthenian Peo¬ 
ple’s Commissariats with the right to issue decrees having the force of law. In 
terms of the Governing Councils’ Regulation LXXVII of April 28, the German 
and Ruthenian national councils had jurisdiction over the national district coun¬ 
cils, with the right of county councils, followed by rural district councils and finally 
village and urban councils. The Ruthenian National Council, for instance, had 
twenty representatives in the National Assembly of Councils. In spite of the fact 
that the Carpathian region was occupied by the Rumanian and Czech armies of 
intervention on May 5, a great deal was done for the rights of minorities in the 
short period available: The Ruthenian language came into general use, a decree 
on Ukrainian grammar was prepared, as well as textbooks in Ukrainian and 
Ruthenian, and a Ukrainian College was planned. 

A few short months that the Republic of Councils lasted, a time of an uninter¬ 
rupted war of self-defence, naturally proved insufficient for the national minority 
policy to fully unfold. In view of the highly complex conditions amidst which the 
dictatorship of the proletariat operated, and the fact that further progress de¬ 
pended on a proletarian revolution breaking out in other countries as well, it can 
be stated that all that had been done in the interests of solving the problem of na¬ 
tional minorities is worthy of respect, from which the successors of the proletarian 
power can still draw highly instructive lessons. 


On the Role of the Oppositionist Social-Democrat Leaders 

A proper evaluation of the role played by the social-democrat leaders is perhaps 
the most complex chapter in the history of the Republic of Councils. It has to be 
said right at the start that not at any stage of the Republic of Councils was the so¬ 
cial-democratic opposition able to exert a decisive influence on the masses. Con¬ 
tributing toward this was that some of the social-democrat leaders became 
communists, and that the majority of the social-democrat middle functionaries 
became loyal supporters of the Republic of Councils. Right up to the middle of 
June, positive elements were discernible in the activities of the former leadership 
of the Social Democratic Party as well, though not extending to all or of equal 
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degree. At the same time the implementation of a revolutionary proletarian pol¬ 
icy was impeded by the wavering of some, the hostility of others, as well as by the 
efforts to restore bourgeois democracy. The degree and cause of hostility varied 
with the course of events, on many occasions the position of opposition leaders 
differed over one or another question. 

At the time of the birth of the Republic of Councils and in the days of its peace¬ 
ful development, the former leaders of the MSzDP supported and aided the pro¬ 
letarian power, with the exception of the trade union opposition group led by 
karoly Peyer and Gyula Peidl. Not only left-wing social democrats but also 
right-wing and centrist leaders, submitted a whole number of proposals that 
served the cause of the proletarian dictatorship. Their articles in newspapers re¬ 
jected the old social democratic policies and called on the workers to line up on 
the side of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The wavering, and the liberal con¬ 
ception of the class struggle, more precisely, the demand for its practical applica¬ 
tion appeared early in April, following General Smuts’ visit, when it became clear 
that the situation of the Republic of Councils had become insecure. The 
above-mentioned leaders of the MSzDP, however, unlike the right-wing social 
democrats active in the trade unions, did not at that stage unanimously support 
the attempts to restore bourgeois democracy in Hungary. 

Follow ing the start of the military intervention against the Republic of Coun¬ 
cils, the centrist Zsigmond Kunfi and even the right-wing Jozsef Haubrich urged 
armed resistance. Others again, like Peter Agoston and Vilmos Bohm, as shown 
by their negotiations with the Entente agent in Hungary, and by their role in the 
April 26 Governing Council meeting, entertained ideas of capitulation, which, 
however, were not effectuated. Not much later, at the time of the May 1 crisis, the 
majority of the former social democratic centre and right wing supported 
capitulation. 

On May 1 the Royal Rumanian Army reached the Tisza River front, French 
units occupied Mako and Hodmezovasarhely, two Hungarian towns close to the 
south-eastern border, and the Czech army occupied Satoraljaujhely on the 
north-eastern border. Communication was established between the Czech and 
Rumanian armies of intervention. It was then that a number of right-wing and 
centrist members of the Governing Council, as well as several right-wing trade- 
union leaders proposed the resignation of the government. According to their 
proposal ”... government power should be handed over to a directorium re¬ 
cruited from the ranks of the workers, which would retain all the economic and 
other measures of the proletarian dictatorship leading to socialism and shall deal 
with government affairs in the interim period, until the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat is replaced by that of the bourgeoisie. During this period the means of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat are not to be employed.’ 31 Vilmos Bohm, the 
commander of the Red Army supported the proposal to capitulate and im¬ 
mediately suspended active military operations. The Revolutionary Governing 
Council vested the right of decision with the proletariat. The representatives of 
the Budapest workers’ organizations forced the advocates of capitulation to re¬ 
treat. The question was finally decided by a resolution of the Central Workers and 
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Soldier’s Council of Budapest which made it “incumbent upon every organized 
worker to defend by force of arms all those achievements which are the precondi¬ 
tions of the victory of socialism.” 32 

The revolutionary solution of the crisis influenced the opposition leaders as 
well, who retreated but did not relinquish their plans of capitulation. By early 
June the majority of centrist and right-wing social-democrat leaders found 
themselves on the road leading to a break with the communists and the pro¬ 
letarian revolution. They were then already engaged in a systematic struggle in 
the interest of replacing proletarian power by bourgeois democracy. The party 
congress scheduled for June 12 provided the opportunity to implement their 
aims, since a large part of the delegates, particularly the old trade union officials, 
were under their influence. This situation resulted from the fact that the party and 
the trade unions had not been separated at the time of the Republic of Councils. 33 

There were two points on the agenda of the party congress, the party pro¬ 
gramme, and the amendment of the organizational rules of the party which was 
then followed by the election of the party leadership and the Control Commis¬ 
sion. The deliberations were immediately marked by heated debate which broke 
out regarding the name of the party. The right wing proposed it be named the 
Hungarian Party of Socialist, or the Hungarian Party of Socialists (Communists), 
but the communists insisted on the Hungarian Party of Communists. In this con¬ 
nection a number of important differences of opinion on questions of policy and 
principle surfaced. Zsigmond Kunfi, for example, declared that he agreed with 
the party programme proposed by Bela Kun, but he rejected the revolutionary 
consistency which operated in the Bolshevik Party, since this was contrary to the 
Hungarian national character. An integrated programme of dictatorship cannot 
be implemented until the international revolution is sufficiently strong in a 
number of countries for the proletarist of those countries to stop the 
counter-revolution” he said. The dictatorship should be based on a traditional 
programme, which, while upholding the present decrees in all essentials, should 
operate with a policy of greater moderation, better adapted to actual conditions, 
stopping the development of the counter-revolution by well thought out decrees 
and not by terrorist means. 34 

Kunfi’s words draw attention to a very important issue, to the absence of world 
revolution, of a proletarian revolution on an international scale, and this once 
again prompted the social democrat leaders to urge the “moderation” of the dic¬ 
tatorship. There is no doubt that the consolidation of the socialist revolution in 
Hungary depended on the realization of the international revolution as well. But 
it does not in the least follow from this that the building of socialism had to be 
made exclusively contingent on the outbreak of proletarian revolutions in other 
countries. On the contrary, what was needed was the consolidation of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat since the working class could only surmount internal 
contradictions in this way. As against this Kunfi demanded that the 
counter-revolutionary bourgeoisie be dealt with in a humane manner, urging that 
those who consistently put the dictatorship into practice be punished. Simul- 

32 Nipszava , May 3, 1919. 

See 1 ibor Erenyi’s study in this volume on the relationship between the MSzDP and the trade 
unions. 

34 PI Archives, A ll. 14/45. (MMTVD, vol. 6/b, p. 25.) 
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taneously. he argued against the centralism which was being increasingly asserted 
within the party, which he attributed to the mistake of the Russian revolution, 
with the intention of creating the organizational opportunity to freely proclaim 
the erroneous views of the social democrat leadership, which were contrary to the 
interests of the Republic of Councils. 

The communists, however, together with the left-wing social-democrat leaders, 
rejected these retrogressive views. This showed that a number of the former 
MSzDP leaders had by this time developed into communists. 

The congress accepted the party programme after a prolonged debate. The 
organizational rules based on reformist principles were removed from the agenda. 
They compromised over the name of the party, becoming the Hungarian Party of 
Socialist Communist Workers. The heated debate showed that the conflicts 
within the top leadership were unbridgeable. A formal split between the social 
democrats and communists had not yet occurred, but was already present in prac¬ 
tice. This became clearly obvious when the party leadership was elected. The 
congress, by breaking the rules, removed the majority of the left wing from the 
leadership. When the communists refused to accept the election, Vilmos Bohm, 
Jakab Weltner and Zsigmond Kunfi threatened an armed coup, but Jozsef Haub- 
rich, who was the leader of the Budapest workers’ batallions refused to direct it. 
Following a compromise proposal by Jeno Landler the right w'ing finally agreed to 
hold a new’ election. This was a defeat for the right wing but did not bring complete 
victory to the revolutionary forces at the congress. 

The congress was thus unable to create the necessary conditions for the welding 
together of a revolutionary party. It could not get that kind of revolutionary policy 
accepted which could have counterbalanced the efforts of the opposition, and 
thwarted their plans which would have prevented the realization of urgent tasks. 
This was due in part to the fact that the international situation had taken an un¬ 
favourable turn and this considerably effected the wavering social-democrat 
leaders. The fact that the communists overestimated the positive effect of May 2 
on the social-democrat leaders also played a part. When it became clear that a 
number of the former social-democrat leaders had openly turned against the rev¬ 
olutionary policy, the necessary counter-measures were not taken. It is true that 
it would not have been particularly expedient for the communists to worsen the 
situation within the party precisely at the time of the intervention. However, those 
who had disgressed from the road of proletarian class struggle should nevertheless 
have been removed from the party leadership. The proletariat would have un- 
derstood that the wavering leaders were defeating their own interest and self-sac - 
nficmg struggle when they declared against the war of national defence and for a 
bourgeois democracy. 

The National Assembly of Councils, convened on June 14, 1919, immediately 
after the party congress, closed with the left wing forces gaining ground, though 
differences again occurred during the defence and foreign affairs debate. This was 
not only the result of the earlier compromise but also related to the fact that the 
right wing had less influence amongst the delegates to the Congress of Councils. 
Besides, it was not possible to discuss points of view hostile to the workers’ coun¬ 
cils with the delegates of these councils. 

Though the right wing social democrats did not succeed in realizing their con¬ 
ceptions, their efforts were not ineffective. The unsuccessful Budapest military 
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coup in June 35 and the counter-revolution which broke out in the western part of 
the country was food for thought for some of the right wing leaders, but the effect 
soon wore off, and the previously mentioned Clemenceau note once again en¬ 
couraged them to take a hostile attitude to the dictatorship. When the Entente did 
not fulfil its promise following the withdrawal of the Red Army from Slovakia at 
the end of June and the withdrawal of the Rumanian troops had not even begun, 
certain right-wing leaders once again tried to make use of the tense situation to 
implement the social democrats’ concepts. 

On July 5, at a conference of social-democrat leaders, Vilmos Bohm proposed a 
plan for overthrowing the Republic of Councils by a military dictatorship. The 
Entente representatives were informed about this plan through Otto Bauer of 
Austria. Haubrich, the commander of the Budapest workers’ batallions now 
agreed with this plan, Jakab Weltner, however, convinced that the realization of 
bourgeois democracy was impossible under the given circumstances, and that a 
White Terror was sure to follow, rejected the proposal, and the plan was dropped. 

For some time nothing was heard of anything like the July 5 plan. This was 
connected with the weakness of the social democrats’ influence and with their fear 
of the openly counter-revolutionary forces. Defeatist propaganda, directed 
against the dictatorship of the proletariat, continued, howevex, and in fact in¬ 
creased. 

At the end of July, open and extreme counter-revolutionary forces came for¬ 
ward with a plan to start an offensive against the Rumanian army. 36 Though the 
social-democrat leaders were unaware of Julier’s intentions, after the Rumanian 
troops started an offensive on July 24 as a consequence of their superior strength 
and treason, and the proletarian revolution found itself in a serious situation, they 
once again took steps to implement their own ideas. The Soviet troops were no 
longer able to give the support they had at the May crisis when they had started an 
offensive along the Dniestr River causing the Rumanian General Staff to recon¬ 
sider their plans. 37 

35 The counter-revolutionaries exploited the internal difficulties of the Republic of Councils to set 
the fuse of armed revolts throughout the country. A coup of a monarchist character took place in 
Budapest on June 24. Officers and cadets at Ludovika, the Military College, and three gun-boats of 
the Danube flotille were the main force of the counter-revolutionary groups. The counter-rev¬ 
olutionaries occupied the telephone exchange and initiated armed actions at various points in the 
capital. The Security Forces of the People's Commissariat for Home Affairs, workers' batallions and 
detachments of the Red Guard put down the attempted coup within a few hours. 

36 Following the retreat from Slovakia, Ferenc Julier was appointed Chief of the General Staff. He 
represented the counter-revolutionary officers who served in the Red Army. Julier drew the conclu¬ 
sion from the failure of the counter-revolutionary coup that it would be impossible to put down the 
dictatorship of the proletariat with domestic counter-revolutionary forces. That is why he proposed 
the Tisza River offensive against the Rumanian armies, which led to the complete military debacle of 
the weakened Red Army. 

37 In the spring of 1919, Soviet Russia fought a life and death struggle with counter-revolutionary 
forces that had pounced on her from a number of directions. On May 1 and 2 when the situation of the 
Hungarian Republic of Councils was desperate, the governments of Soviet-Russia and Soviet-Uk- 
raine sent an ultimatum to Rumania demanding the immediate evacuation of Bessarabia and the 
Bukovina. This played a significant role in prompting the Rumanian army of inten. ention to stop at the 
Tisza River, discontinuing their offensive against Budapest. The military situation of the Red Army 
became serious in June 1919. The Soviet government was forced to withdraw its troops from the 
western front and to concentrate all the forces of the Red Army in the Donietz basin. This made a 
link-up between the Hungarian and the Soviet Red Armies impossible. 
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Documents definitely show that the right-wing social-democrat leaders in any 
event wanted a change in power regardless of whether the Red Army had won 
successes or suffered defeats. On July 23, when the Red Army was still advancing 
Vilmos Bohm. the Republic of Councils’ Ambassador in Vienna, concluded an 
agreement to this effect in the course of negotiations with the Entente represen¬ 
tatives. 

The representatives of the Entente approved the plan to restore bourgeois 
democracy by means of a military dictatorship. Ern6 Garami was proposed to 
head the new government. He was a well known leader of the MSzDP who had 
emigrated to Vienna at the time of the proclamation of the Republic of Councils. 
According to Vilmos Bdhm’s memoirs, their eight-point proposal contained the 
following: 

“1. A dictatorial government shall take power. It would be desirable if the fol¬ 
lowing were included in the government: Haubrich, Agoston and Garami. 2. 
Kun's communist government shall be removed. 3. The dictatorship shall only' 
serve as the bridge to a government in which all classes will be represented. 4. All 
terrorist actions, confiscations and seizures shall cease immediately. 5. An En¬ 
tente Council is to be invited to support the government. 6. The blockade will be 
lifted: the Entente will take immediate steps to ensure food stuffs and coal de¬ 
liveries. 7. Every kind of political persecution shall cease. 8. The right of final de- 
mem C|uestion of s 00 ’ 31 * 231 ' 00 shall be left to the permanent govern- 

Though the proposal was accepted by Vilmos B6hm and by Jakab Weltner and 
^ aro 11 ^ Pe >’ er - ? one t0 Vienna, the Entente powers were nevertheless 

unwilling to sanction it. They believed that the overthrow of the Republic of 
Councils could be accomplished not only on the basis of the social democratic 
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the fact that the support of the Entente did not provide any sort of guarantee. In 
unofficial discussions with the Entente representatives they could not even, for 
example, get them to promise to withdraw their support from the Szeged coun¬ 
ter-revolutionaries, who had already formed a government under the aegis of the 
French , 39 

The social-democrat leaders were not prepared to establish the military dic¬ 
tatorship by means of an armed coup. So they drew attention to the Rumanian 
advance and tried to force the Revolutionary Governing Council to resign by 
threatening that the Entente powers and Czechoslovakia would also attack. 

The situation of the Republic on Councils became critical during the last days of 
July. Ferenc Julier, the Chief of Staff, was prepared to surrender and the 
right-wing social-democrat leaders urged the resignation of the Revolutionary 
Governing Council. The communists alone stood in favour of further resistance. 

Just as on May 2, the mobilization of the masses was the prerequisite for the 
survival of the Republic of Councils. This required the joint decision of the Gov¬ 
erning Council, the party leadership and the Budapest Central Workers’ Council. 
Two views clashed on August 1, as they had on May 2. 

A most heated debate ensued at the morning joint meeting of the Governing 
Council and the party leadership. The meeting started with an account of BohnTs 
report, which contained the proposal of the Entente representatives. Then Bela 
Kun spoke, proposing the raising of additional troops and the sending to the front 
of the 25,000 to 26,000 strong Fourth Army Corps. There was hope, he said, if the 
Budapest Central Soldiers’ and Workers’ Council was prepared to make sac¬ 
rifices. 40 Dezs6 Bok£nyi, however, pointing out the exhaustion of the troops, de¬ 
clared that new efforts would only be useless sacrifice and opposed sending the 
4th Army Corps to the front. Jakab Weltner’s view was that the Rumanian army 
had to be stopped, but by the old army, which was already at the front. He was of 
the opinion that “sending help from Budapest is useless and also dangerous be¬ 
cause the atmosphere is tense and we would lose Budapest if we sent out the 
forces we have here.” 41 

Inasmuch as military resistance proved fruitless - and it was perfectly clear that 
the troops already at the front could not gain time to recuperate — then diplomacy 
was the only solution, he said, which meant a new system and a new government. 
Weltner’s attitude, which falsified the objective truth, was rejected by Tibor 
Szamuely, the commander of the Security Forces of the People’s Commissariat 
for Home Affairs, because the counter-revolutionary forces were weak, and the 
armed proletariat would have been able to ensure law and order. Szamuely 
proposed that the 4th Army Corps should not be sent to the front, but that the 
forces from Transdanubia and from the Tisza areas should be concentrated in 


39 On May 5,1919, in Arad which was occupied by the French, a number of counter-revolutionary 
politicians of varying party affiliations formed a government led by Count Gyula Karolyi. 1 hey later 
moved to Szeged which was also occupied by the French. The activities of this government consisted of 
begging from the Entente politicians so as to obtain the necessary sums to finance the government, to 
organize a counter-revolutionary army, and to cover the expenses of representation. Miklos Horthy, 
later the leading figure of the counter-revolution, formerly the aide-de-camp to Emperor Francis 
Joseph, was Minister of Defense. 

40 PI Archives, fond 689. 1/3. Notes in P£ter Agoston’s diary. 

41 Loc. cit. 
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Budapest and that barricades be erected to defend the capital. Some of the 
communist leaders no longer found it possible to resist further. In this tense situa¬ 
tion. one of the speakers, Bela Szanto, tried to influence the meeting to leave the 
decision up to the Workers' Council which met in the afternoon of the same dav 
By then the right wing was already threatening to incite the workers. Szanto's 
proposal was not acceptable to the right wing leaders since they feared a repeti¬ 
tion of the events of May 2. In this extraordinarily tense atmosphere spoke Haub- 
rich. who had left the meeting and returned with a report from military Head¬ 
quarters: The 1 st Red Regiment had left the front and was approaching Budapest 
followed by the Sixth Army Corps. The Rumanian forces had reached a position 
five kilometers from Kalkipolna, the front was in a state of collapse and “it was 
not possible to discuss things for another minute, the Communist Government 
has to resign and allow power to be taken over by a government of social-demo¬ 
crat trade unionists." 42 

The Governing Council then decided to resign. The right-wing leaders peace¬ 
fully obtained power. The bourgeois democratic counter-revolution and external 
intervention had defeated the proletarian revolution, and brought to nought the 
proletarian dictatorship's 133 days of heroic effort. 

The treason of the social-democrat right wing made it much easier for the open 
counter-revolution to seize power. The trade union government headed by Gyula 
Peidl. which had been formed on August 1, was soon easily overthrown on August 
‘ 6 - after havin g repealed the achievements of the Republic of Councils. 

* 

The formation of the Republic of Councils was the greatest victory of the 
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vention. The existence and heroic struggle of the Hungarian Republic of Councils 
helped the fight of the Soviet nation; it reduced the opportunities of the Entente 
to throw new armies of intervention into the battle against Soviet Russia and the 
Soviet Ukraine. 

The Republic of Councils rapidly built up the new people’s power and with 
tremendous energy began the socialist transformation of society. The interven¬ 
tion created a serious situation for the prolatarian state, it took away its most 
valuable forces from the work of construction, it made it more difficult to remove 
the hidden and open enemies of the dictatorship of the proletariat from the ad¬ 
ministration and it handicapped the development of the economy. The Republic 
of Councils nevertheless did work of inestimable value in this remarkably short 
time by creating a socialist system of production, raising cultural standards and 
providing social services. The creative talents and determination to which the 
construction and revolutionary national defence bore witness was shining proof of 
what working people are capable of when they create their own homeland under 
the leadership of the working class, and when they take the affairs of the country 
into their own hands. 

The lessons, successes and errors of the Republic of Councils enriched the 
fighting experience of the international working class. They helped to unmask 
reformism and centralism more completely and contributed to the growth of the 
revolutionary wing of the working-class movement into an independent force and 
party. The traditions and fighting experience of the Republic of Councils above all 
enriched the Hungarian working-class movement and the Hungarian Party of 
Communists which was setting out to fight for a new socialist revolution. 

The experience of 1919 offers convincing proof that, despite ideological dif¬ 
ferences, left-wing social democrats were the comrades-in-arms of the com¬ 
munists in the fight against reaction, for the political power of the working class, 
and in bringing the socialist revolution to victory. Joint revolutionary struggle 
enhances the development of both communists and left-wing socialists, helping 
the latter to become communists. The traditions of the Republic of Councils 
played a considerable role in the fact that the militant cooperation of communists 
and left-wing socialists remained a significant factor of the Hungarian working- 
class movement throughout the whole of the counter-revolutionary period. The 
memory of the Republic of Councils has been a continuing source of strenght in¬ 
delibly engraved in the memory of the Hungarian proletariat, strengthening its 
desire to achieve power once again. The dictatorship of the proletariat also sur¬ 
vived in the memory of the masses of landless and floor peasants, as that power, 
which, for a time, had ended the domineering of estate owners and rich peasants, 
and did a great deal to improve the lot of the landless and poor. The Communist 
Party, on its part, drew the right conclusion from its errors in the agrarian ques¬ 
tion, making the distribution of land one of the chief demands of its new fighting 
programme. 

The most beautiful pages of the history of the Communist Party tell of the Re¬ 
public of Councils. The history of these 133 days belongs to those traditions of the 
struggles in Hungary’s rich past of which we will always be proud, and which en¬ 
sure for our people the love and sympathy of all progressive mankind. The crea¬ 
tion and heroic struggle of the Republic of Councils is the most glorious chapter in 
the pre-Liberation history of the Hungarian nation. 
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The Hungarian Party of Communists on the Social Relationships 

of the Counter-Revolutionary Regime 

1919-1933 

by 

Agnes Szabo 


The Hungarian Republic of Councils was overthrown on August 1, 1919 by 
superior military forces organized by the Entente. 1 

Zoltdn Ronai, Commissar for Home Affairs, reported the resignation of the 
Council government to those who attended the session of the Budapest Workers’ 
and Soldiers’ Council. He announced that in conformity with the agreement of the 
great powers — this referred to the talks between the Entente and the representa¬ 
tives of the Council government in late July 1919 - the new government had re¬ 
nounced the dictatorship of the proletariat and would return to the conditions 
obtained in the bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1918. Bela Kun, the real 
leader of the Republic of Councils, who was present at the session, warned that a 
bourgeoisie restored to power would be vindictive, and with the weapons of 
counter-revolution 2 would take revenge on the working class. 

The so-called trade union government, its majority consisting of trade union 
leaders, took office on August 1. Its members began to function under the 
impression that the system of bourgeois democracy would be restored in Hun¬ 
gary. But after the defeat of two revolutions in Hungary, the social and political 
conditions for the realization of bourgeois democracy simply did not exist. The 
restoration of capitalist relations did not favour the establishment of a bourgeois 
democratic system, but rather opened the way to the counter-revolutionary 
forces, and through them, to those classes which had held power in the Austro- 
Hungarian empire, in the era of dualism. During its six day existence every meas¬ 
ure taken by the trade union government, which had practically no influence in 
bourgeois circles, weakened the working class, whose mass force could have 
supported the political concepts of the government. On the sixth day, following 
the resignation of the Council government, the political exponents of counter¬ 
revolution assumed power. 

The formation of the Friedrich government, which expressed the interests of 
the various counter-revolutionary groups, but which was essentially monarchist, 
ushered in the period which is known in Hungarian history as the twenty-five 
years of counter-revolutionary Horthy fascism. 

The stabilization of the Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime did not pro¬ 
ceed smoothly. The ruling classes, returning to the capitalist system of production 

1 See B61a Kirschner’s study in this volume. 

2 The White Terror took the lives of 5,000 people. There are over a hundred common graves of the 
victims of group massacres. The number of imprisoned or detained was about 70,000 and a further 
100,000 people emigrated for political or economic reasons. 
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and resuming their political “rights”, endeavoured first of all to prevent any kind 
of social progress. They abhorred the dictatorship of the proletariat but their 
hatred of bourgeois democracy was no less intense, for it had prepared the soil for 
the Republic of Councils. Their original goal was to return of pre-1918 social 
conditions. However, the conditions for this could not be created simply by re¬ 
storing capitalist production relations. To conjure back the conditions prior to the 
victory of the bourgeois-democratic revolution of October 31, 1918, to return to 
the relations which existed at the time of the dualist system hardly differed from 
the illusions the “trade union” government had regarding the realization of a 
bourgeois-democratic republic. 

The political and economic system characterizing the era of dualism came to an 
end with the dissolution of the Austro-Hungarian Empire. Hungarian society was 
shaken by their defeat in the war, and then by two revolutions, while the assump¬ 
tion of power by the counter-revolution w as accomplished within the framework 
of the new national borders approved by the Treaty of Trianon in June 1920. The 
reduced territory of the countiy, the resultant changes in economic structure and 
the factor of social conscience all indicated that it was impossible to simply resume 
socio-economic and political life from where it had been interrupted in the 
“happy years of peace.” 

The “happy years of peace” were over, and not only in Hungary. The Hun¬ 
garian capitalist restoration had also to take into account the changed European 
political power relations. But its problems w'ere far more serious than that, they 
were more profound. The historical storms which swept over Europe not only 
endangered the Hungarian ruling regime, but also shook capitalism throughout 
the world. With the victory of the proletarian revolution in Russia a new era be¬ 
gan, the era of the general crisis of the capitalist system. At this time there occur¬ 
red a regrouping of class interests, and of power positions in the relations between 
the social strata. From this time on greater efforts were made to win the masses 
than ever before. The world-wide class struggle continued in extremely keen 
forms. Greater importance was attached to the counter-revolutionary groupings 
than before in their opposition to the revolutionary forces of society, particularly 
to the proletariat. 

In the course of the capitalist restoration in Hungary, the landlords regained 
their estates, the finance capitalists their factories, industrial establishments and 
banks, while the middle strata of the bourgeoisie regained their private under¬ 
takings, workshops and stores. It was more difficult for the ruling classes to 
achieve political restoration than to restore capitalist production relations. The 
large landowners and finance capitalists alike claimed the right to power. These 
ruling classes were willing to maintain the class alliance that existed during the era 
of dualism. But the changes which were taking place in the life of the country re¬ 
vived the earlier contradictions of the alliance. New contradictions were added to 
the old, and as a result, the contradictions within the ruling class became sharper 
t an they had ever been. As the land-owning class lost part of its estates and with 
n a arge part of the markets for its produce, its loss in political weight corre- 
spon e to t e reduction of its economic strength. And while finance capital was 
treed from its Austrian competitors, it had to establish power under conditions of 
changes brought about by the socialist economic policy of 
the Republic of Councils, and the economic disruptions caused by the Treaty of 
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Trianon. I he weight of industry rose in the territorially smaller country. 
Economic consolidation enhanced its importance. In keeping with this, the in¬ 
dustrial bourgeoisie tried to increase its political influence. 

The third strata, which made its appearance in the traditional alliance of the 
ruling classes, was composed of the gentry, military officers and state officials who 
had played an active role in overthrowing the Republic of Councils. This strata 
provided the military force for capitalist restoration. In the first months of the re¬ 
storation of the capitalist system it was already obvious that they were indispens¬ 
able to the counter-revolutionary regime not only in gaining power but in main¬ 
taining it as well. This strata, which consisted mostly of members of the landowner 
class, sought to use its anti-revolutionary position to expand its political and 
economic power. With regard to political and governing methods it was more 
drastically counter-revolutionary than the traditional ruling classes; it became the 
major exponent of a new form of political reaction, fascism. 

In this way the struggle for the consolidation of the capitalist restoration was 
conducted not only against the proletariat and other working classes and strata, 
but it was waged amidst an internal battle between the Hungarian ruling classes as 
well. The intricacies of this struggle were further complicated by the fact that the 
urban petty-bourgeoisie and the landowning peasants were also drawn into the 
struggle against social progress. Immediately following the overthrow of the Re¬ 
public of Councils the latter groups became particularly active and, by obtaining 
representation in parliament and the government, they made significant political 
progress. Therefore, one of the central problems in the consolidation of the 
Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime was how to stabilize the power of the 
large landowner class and the finance bourgeoisie in such a way that the middle 
strata which had played so great a role in bringing the counter-revolution to 
power be maintained as the social base of the regime, while breaking down their 
independent political strivings. 

This is why the way from the restoration of capitalism to the consolidation of 
the counter-revolutionary regime was interrupted by a series of political crises. It 
was in about the mid-1920s that those characteristics of the whole Hungarian 
counter-revolutionary dictatorship which endured throughout the entire period 
of Horthy fascism, took final form. While attempts had been made to change or 
modify them to some extent, the dominant features of the regime remained es¬ 
sentially intact until 1944 when Hungary was occupied by the German fascists. 

Historical works have dealt at length with defining the nature of the counter¬ 
revolutionary regime. Certain circles of the Hungarian ruling classes willingly and 
proudly emphasized that Hungary was the cradle of fascism. The Hungarian 
counter-revolutionary regime contained many features, particularly in the period 
of its formation, similar to the fascist dictatorships of other countries. However, in 
its twenty five years existence, a special combination of open and concealed dic¬ 
tatorship can be noted. In 1921 total, open dictatorship was replaced by a more 
“presentable” counter-revolutionary dictatorship which would be acceptable to 
the western democracies, be more likely to win and mislead the masses, main¬ 
taining a semblance of civil rights and a sham parliament. In the class alliance be¬ 
tween the large landowners and the finance capitalists, joined by the military 
officer-state official strata as the third partner, the leading role was gradually 
taken over by finance capital, but political personalities of the large landowner 
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class occupied the leading posts in political lite. The parliamentary system pro¬ 
vided^ framework for the compromise among the ruling classes 

andalso granted limited rights to other groups of the bourgeoisie, to the middle 
strata and pettv-boureeoisie, and. in fact, ever.to the working class.The reaction¬ 
ary electoral system® ensured the current leading party of the ruling classes with 

^While'there were'a num^roTi'itical parties during the period of Horthy fas¬ 
cism leadership in parliament, in the state apparatus and in public administration 
wiin the hands of the government party. Besides the bourgeois liberal opposi- 
don and the legal party of the working class, the Social Democratic Party of 
Hungarv (MSzDP). a role was played in parliament and. in fact, in the entire 
political life of the Horthy period by the right-wing opposition These racistand 
other extreme right-wing parties protested the liberalism of the regime. Their 
secret political organizations permeated public life and the entire apparatus ol the 
system, putting pressure on it, while at the same time supporting it. They re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to introduce open, total fascism in Hungary. 

The regime developed gradually, and although until 1944 its main features did 
not change, modifications were introduced by the different governments as a re¬ 
sult of certain domestic and foreign political events. 

The course of these developments and the changes were carefully observed and 
fully analyzed by the Hungarian Party of Communists (KMP). 

During the twenty-five years of Horthy fascism the KMP worked under strict 
illegality. It was a politicafparty which could not state its views openly, could not 
express its opinion feely, and could not organize without punishment. And al¬ 
though it seemingly played no role in political life, it nevertheless had a definite 
influence on it. 

The KMP was driven underground by the White terror immediately following 
the overthrow' of the Republic of Councils. This state of affairs was sanctified by 
Article III, 1921. 3 4 It is well-known that during the time of the Republic of Coun¬ 
cils the Communist Party merged with the Social Democratic Party and following 
the defeat of the proletarian power, the two working-class parties again sepa¬ 
rated. The MSzDP was re-established at its party conference, held on August 24, 
1919. The reorganization of the Communist Party, which had suffered heavy 
losses, was a long process. The reorganization was accompained by very lively 

3 The first decree of the counter-revolution on suffrage was Decree no. 5958 ME. 1919 of the 
Friedrich government. The voting age was set at twenty-four years for men and women. For women it 
provided the additional condition of literacy. Universal, secret suffrage, won during the revolution, 
was retained. The right to vote was considerably restricted, in comparison to the Friedrich govern¬ 
ment, by decree no. 2200 ME, 1922 of the Bethlen government, which raised the voting age for wom¬ 
en to thirty years, required four years of primary schooling for men, six years for women, two years 
of residence in the same area. It deprived those sentenced for activities during the Republic of Coun¬ 
cils of the right to vote for five to ten years. With the exception of Budapest, and several rural towns, 
this decree re-instituted voting by open ballot. This decree was sanctified by Act 1925: XXVI. tc. The 
right to secret ballot was again introduced in Act 1938: XIX, but contained further restrictions as to 
voting age and schooling. Six years of primary schooling were required for men. Women could vote at 
the age of thirty, if they had six years of primary school and at least three children. 

4 Article III, 1921 on the “more effective protection of state and social order" was approved by the 

National Assembly on March 16, 1921. Under the law, strict sanctions were to be applied not only 
against those who carried out communist activities but also against those who knew of any communist 
organizing and did not report this to the authorities. 
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theoretical activity and an important part of this was the examination of Hun¬ 
gary’s political and social relations. This theoretical work cannot be separated 
from the political struggle and from the process which led to the re-establishment 
of the KMP. The theoretical work of the Hungarian communists in analyzing 
society reflects well the ideological development of the Hungarian communists 
during the more than two decades of illegality and also the many phases in the 
theoretical development of the international communist movement. 

The Hungarian communists began their analysis of conditions in Hungary 
practically on the day following the defeat of the Republic of Councils. Their 
forums were the international communist press, and the communist newspapers 
prepared in emigration and illegally in Hungary. Their views live on in studies, 
independent volumes, and in reports and notes which were sent to the Communist 
International. In every detail, event by event, they put Hungarian society and all 
events taking place in Hungary under the magnifying glass of Marxism-Leninism. 
However, it was only at different official meetings, at party conferences or con¬ 
gresses that their analyses could be compiled into a comprehensive social study of 
society, including all of its classes and strata. They turned their attention to the 
struggles of the classes, strata, and political groups just as they did to the basic 
questions of society to the contradiction between labour and capital. 


The Hungarian Party of Communists on the Open Counter-Revolutionary 
Dictatorship and the Consolidation 1919-1922 

The essence of the major social, political and economic trends in the year and a 
half following the overthrow of the Republic of Councils were described on Au¬ 
gust 7 by the communists when they concluded that “Hungary today is ruled by 
the naked dictatorship of the bourgeoisie, unconcealed for it is drunk with its own 
victory and does not feel the need to modestly hide behind the kinds of phrases 
capitalists of other countries use”. 5 

The Hungarian communists brought the bloodbaths and destruction of the 
counter-revolutionary forces to international public attention. They did not limit 
themselves to simply listing the facts, but they also examined the social causes 
behind the bloody terror. They rightly concluded that the personificators of the 
White Terror, the special troops of Miklos Horthy, and later the so-called “Na¬ 
tional Army” were the only organized force which could ensure the successful 
execution of the capitalist restoration. Their pamphlets and newspaper articles 
were justified in stressing that these military forces “were needed by the masters 
of capital just as by the masters of the land”. 

They were justified in doubting the success of those efforts made in autumn 
1919 by the Entente, first of all by the British envoy. Sir George Russel Clerk, to 
convince Horthy to come to agreement with the representatives of the political 
parties of the various bourgeois groups and the MSzDP to establish a relatively 
consolidated power. The communists saw clearly that any endeavour aimed at 


9 “Der weisse Terror in Ungarn", Die Rote Fahne , Vienna. August 7, 1919. 
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creating a “stable bourgeois class rule" in Hungary under the given circumstances 
was doomed to failure. They were led to this conclusion not only by the fact that 
they saw no other real force than Horthy and his commandos, but also by the ex¬ 
periences that the strongest striving of the ruling classes was to take revenge on 

the working classes. . . 

The events in Hungary and the complicated tasks of reorganizing the party 
equally demanded that the Hungarian communists exposed not only the subjec¬ 
tive factors, the vindictiveness of the ruling classes, but also the true forces behind 
events in Hungary, the objective class power relations. The historical question of 
the autumn oH 919 and early 1920, was: who are the true rulert. who make up the 
real body of government in Hungary? It was not easy to answer this question. The 
large landowners and the finance capitalists, in whose interests the struggle was 
actually being waged so as to reestablish their power, were not in the forefront of 
political life, they were not the leaders of the government. Representatives of the 
middle strata were in the government. However, true political power was not in 
the hands of the government but in that of the national army. 

The composition and activities of the national army in the areas under its con¬ 
trol gave rise to the view, which in late 1919 and early 1920 dominated among the 
communists, that Hungary was in fact ruled by a military dictatorship backed by 
the large landowner class. "The military dictatorship would like to smother all 
freedom of speech ... Power is again in the hands of the feudal agrarian lords, 
who have no other choice but to reestablish their lost power in a kingdom, to be 
set up under the protection of the white troops. This fact is not changed by the 
‘‘representatives" of the bourgeoisie and peasants in the new government. The 
bourgeoisie has learned nothing and forgotten everything. And at least today, 
they are ready, out of fear and cowardice, to be the bootlickers of the most ex¬ 
treme reactionary clique.” 6 

As a result of changing events, by the spring of 1921 three views had developed 
among Hungarian communists regarding the class content of the Hungarian 
counter-revolutionary regime. 

1. That the Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime was a military rule 
standing above classes; 

2. That actual power was in the hands of the bourgeoisie; 

3. That the large landowners and finance capitalists were behind the com- 
mandos, and that the political and economic consolidation was in their interests. 

|ri s , atter v ‘ ew became predominant within the Communist Party from early 
1921 on. 3 


What was this analysis built on? The commandos, the so-called Szeged-eroup 7 
operatmg under Miklos Horthy’s banner were not only the actual political power 

of ^he^entryHtCK) V ° U 1100 ^ ^ expression of the independent political concepts 
What was involved here was not only that Transdanubia, where the National 


6 Die Rote Fahne, Vienna, November 18, 1919. 

r™ the , name the counter-revolutionary groups organized during the period of the 
^ >i UI, ci s . in the summer of 1919, under the protection of the counter-revolutionary ; 
emment located in Szeged, then under French occupation. 
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Army had moved from Szeged and where it had its headquarters in the autumn of 
1919, presented the visage of military dictatorship, but rather that the programme 
of the “Szeged group" incorporated the concepts for autonomy of the gentry- 
military officer and state-official strata. The essence of this was radical rightism, 
extreme nationalism, anti-semitism, some kind of demagogic “anti-capitalist” 
demand, a sort of “land distribution” and the restriction of finance capital that 
was under Jewish control. 

However, the attention of the communists was drawn to the officers detach¬ 
ment commandos not only because of their role in Hungary’s domestic life. In the 
class struggle waged on an international scale the Hungarian revolutionary forces 
were practically the first to be faced by those counter-revolutionary storm troops 
which had appeared simultaneously in other countries and, enjoying the secret or 
open financial support of the capitalists, they protected capitalism from the rev¬ 
olutionary efforts of the proletariat. By disclosing them the Hungarian com¬ 
munists called attention to a factor of international political life which was moving 
gradually to the forefront and requiring increasing attention. 

In fact, storm troops opposed to revolution appeared 8 in just about every 
European country. Generally, the staff of the storm troops was composed of the 
impoverished section of the large landowner class, of professional soldiers and of 
those formerly engaged in public administration. However, the counter-rev¬ 
olutionary units participating in street fighting and in armed conflict were the sons 
of the middle and petty-bourgeois strata who were becoming impoverished and 
losing their means of livelihood. The storm troops were activated particularly in 
those countries where the changes following World War I disrupted the former 
equilibrium of society, where capitalism was endangered by working-class 
movements, but where the symptoms of capitalist disintegration first struck the 
declassed strata. This was the case in Germany, Austria, Italy and in Hungary as 
well. It was precisely for this reason that the conclusions drawn by the communists 
as to the composition and function of the “National Army” applied also to the 
storm troops of other countries, and helped the Left to evaluate them politically. 

The Hungarian communists concluded that the strata, which formed the ma¬ 
jority of the “National Army”, is identical with the social strata which held the 
majority of the posts in the army and public administration in pre-war Hungary, 
and following the defeat were left without positions because of the country’s re¬ 
duced territory. The communists regarded the leaders of this strata as the active 
officers whose material and social wellbeing was closely linked to the oppressive 
state machinery. This active officer strata was supplemented with elements re¬ 
cruited from the petty-bourgeoisie, who are frequently referred to as “students” 
in communist literature. These were groups of reserve officers or junior officers 
who went to the front almost while still in their childhood. After they were dis¬ 
charged they found it nearly impossible to find employment in the greatly de¬ 
teriorated Hungarian economic life. 

While examining the class contradictions of the counter-revolutionary regime, 
the competition to gain power and the activities of the commandos which were 
ostensibly above the individual classes, the Hungarian communists raised the 


8 Nolte, E.: Der Fusehismiis in seiner Epoche, Piper, Munich, 1963. 
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question as to whether the political reaction established in Hungary might not be a 
form of Bonapartism. 

From where did this evaluation of the Hungarian Party ot C ommunists origi¬ 
nate? First of all, from historical analogy. They viewed the class struggle between 
the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, and the contradictions between the ruling 
classes as a historical repetition of the France of 1848. They maintained that 
“Each time class struggles in bourgeois society become sharp, be it between the 
various strata of the bourgeoisie, or between the bourgeoisie and the proletariat, 
so that social order can only be maintained by force, the rule of armed force is es¬ 
tablished. putting an adventurer at the head of an adventurist army which then 
uses force to enforce class ‘peace'”. 9 

In the demagogic proclamation by the Hungarian counter-revolution of 
“Christian national unity”, which was the slogan first adapted by the “National 
Army”, they also saw features identical to the 1848 counter-revolution and 
Bonapartism. “They had ‘saved’ society from ‘the enemies of society’. They had 
given out the watchwords of the old society, ‘property, family, religion, order’, to 
their army as passwords and had proclaimed to the counter-revolutionary 
crusaders ‘In this sign thou shalt conquer!’” 10 

This analogy, even though not precise, cannot be considered as a rigid and un- 
historical comparison. The idea is in part justified by the fact that at that time 
Bonapartism was a new form of political reaction against the revolutionary 
movements. In essence, the Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime was a new 
type of political reaction in the twentieth century: fascism. Fascism was born of 
the general crisis of capitalism and was aimed at stifling the revolutionary 
movements, and thus prevent them from spreading. But while the Bonapartist 
state was in reality based on a certain equilibrium of classes, the fascist dictator¬ 
ship is the dictatorship of finance capital. It is, however, a historical fact that at the 
time when fascist dictatorships made their appearance there was certain instabil¬ 
ity among the different classes. This feature was particularly characteristic of 
conditions in Hungary between 1919 and 1921. 

The fascist dictatorship, as a form of state power, was only subjected to exami¬ 
nation following the Marcia su Roma , Mussolini’s advent to power in Italy in 
1922. The term came into common usage in Hungary and international life only in 
the latter half of the 1920s. Nevertheless, we consider the evaluation by the 
Hungarian Party of Communists pertaining to Hungarian power relations as the 
first recognition of the actual nature of the new type of political reaction which 
appeared following World War I. 

Now let us examine the second view which had developed in communist circles. 
This view held that the counter-revolutionary regime in Hungary was not a mili¬ 
tary dictatorship but a form of petty-bourgeois rule which the large landowners 
and finance capitalists were trying to drive back. Events in Hungarian political life 
also helped to feed this view. The parliamentary elections of January 1920 re- 


Novembe^l* 1 *^ e,lenforradaIom e,lcn ” (Real-politik against the Counter-Revolution), Proletdr, 
, QA^^ arX ’ K ' Th* 18th Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, p. 25, International Publishers, New York, 
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suited in a significant victory for the Small Holder’s Party 11 . The Small Holder’s 
Party received191 of the 218 parliamentary mandates and with that it became the 
largest party in the National Assembly. In 1920 the petty-bourgeois peasant 
forces played a significant role in Hungarian political life and they spoke of 
realizing independent peasant aims, first of all, the land reform 12 which was the 
unanimous desire of the Hungarian peasantry. The other largest party was the 
Christian National Union Party, in which, alongside the large owner class, certain 
middle bourgeois strata were also represented. 13 

In opposition to the other parties, these two parties formed the so-called Chris¬ 
tian bloc. Within the Christian bloc the fight was between the petty-bourgeois- 
peasant and large landowner groups. This conflict was wittily described by the 
communist press: “... the small holders cannot allow themselves to be oppressed, 
and this too flows from their class position. The small holder and big landowner 
classes, in political unity, are forced to struggle against one another.” 14 

The conflict between the small holders and the big landowners came to the 
surface in the summer of 1920 during the debate on the draft law for the land re¬ 
form. The large owner group within the Small Holder’s Party, led by Gyula 
Rubinek, an agrarian politician and the Minister for Agriculture between August 
1919 and August 1920, prepared the draft law to be presented to parliament. This 
draft clearly protected the interest of the big landowners, and provided for a 
minimum of land distribution, but only following compensation by the state. The 
counterproposal of Nagyatadi protected the interests of the landowning 
peasantry, and wished to “burden” the big landowners with a distribution of land 
on a much broader scale. He could not put across the ideas in his proposal. The 
draft law on the land reform prepared by Rubinek was approved. What happened 
to the land reform after that bore out the conclusion of the communists: “The 
proposed Nagyatadi Szabo-Rubinek type of land reform, is not a land reform, but 
a sham, which had been promised but cannot be carried out under present day 
class and production relations.” 15 

The contents of the land reform and the manner of its approval already indi¬ 
cated that changes were taking place in Hungarian political life, and that power 


11 The party of the landowning peasantry. It was under the leadership of Istvan Nagyatadi Szabo. a 
wealthy peasant of Transdanubia. It was formed in January 1919, and after the counter-revolution 
came to power in November 1919, it united with the Agrarian Party, the common party of the rich 
peasantry and landowners. The peasant elements in its leadership were gradually pushed into the 
background. In 1922 the united party of the counter-revolutionary regime was formed from its ranks 
but by this time the large landowners played the leading role in it. 

12 In Hungary the break-down of land ownership relations - the large number of landless peasants 
or owners of dwarf plots in contrast to the small number of large landowners - made the distribution of 
land a central social issue. After the incorrect agrarian policy of the Hungarian Republic of Councils- 
the postponement of the land reform - various counter-revolutionary parties, first of all the party of 
the peasantry, concerned themselves with the question of changing land ownership relations by dis¬ 
tributing land. 

13 The Christian National Union Party was founded in September 1919 by amalgamating the 
Christian National Party and the Christian Socialist Economic Party. It was an alliance of groups rep¬ 
resenting various political shades of the ruling classes, but all were counter-revolutionary. 

14 ‘Kisgazd&k. Nagygazdak” (Small Holders. Large Holders), Die Rote Fahne . Vienna; Voros 
Ujsag, supplement to Die Rote Fahne, February 8, 1920. 

15 Lengyel, Gy.: “Foldbirtokreform” (Land Reform), Proletdr, September 2, 1920. 
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relations were shifting in the direction of the power positions and political influ¬ 
ence of the large landowners and finance capitalists. The change was also re¬ 
flected in the composition of the government. The colourless Sdndor Simonyi 
Semadam was replaced as Prime Minister by Count Pal Teleki. All indications 
were that the signing of the Treaty of Trianon would be followed by the political 
consolidation of the country’s counter-revolutionary character. 

The efforts of the large landowners and big capitalists to consolidate their 
power were accompanied by the most reactionary laws in the history of Hun¬ 
garian law-making; the introduction of corporal punishment, the numerus 
clausus , (restricted admission, primarily of Jews, to universities) the broadening 
of the head of state’s authority while narrowing the jurisdiction of Parliament, 
followed by the already mentioned Article III, 1921 which legalized the suppres¬ 
sion of the progressive movement, first of all, of the revolutionary branch of the 
working-class movement. 

The Hungarian communists had reservations regarding to possibilities of the 
Hungarian ruling classes to achieve consolidation. Their disbelief was not prima¬ 
rily due to the undoubtedly still quite unstable Hungarian domestic political situ¬ 
ation, but to the hopes which at that time the Hungarian communists still had in 
the world-wide advance of the revolution. 

The Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime tried to function at a time when 
the international struggle between the socialist and capitalist forces had by no 
means been decided. The analysis of the Hungarian situation and the conclusions 
drawn from this prompted the communists to regard the situation in Hungary as a 
transitional one. The analytical articles of the Hungarian communists always ar¬ 
rived at the conclusion that the struggle for power of the Hungarian ruling classes 
and in their internal crises would finally be “resolved” by an internationally vic¬ 
torious proletarian revolution. The Hungarian communists believed in world 
revolution, first of all in the victory of the revolutionary forces in Germany. They 
were of the opinion that the change in international class relations would create 
favourable conditions for the Hungarian revolutionary working class which would 
enable them to take up the struggle for a second Republic of Council with 
renewed force following their serious defeats during the White Terror. 

The almost Messianic belief in the victory of the world revolution resulted, by 
the latter half of the 1920s, in a certain gap between the evaluation of the com¬ 
munists and real conditions in Hungary. Gyorgy Lukacs, while exposing the true 
contradictions in the process of consolidation drew, in an article entitled “A 
konszolidacio kiserlete” (Experiment in Consolidation), the conclusion that “... 
in the foreseeable future consolidation wall remain a pious wish, and the Entente 
hopes in vain that with the forced ratification of the peace treaty it can advance 
both objectives, by disarming a considerable part of the white army. Everyone 
knows (the white army most of all) that nothing can nor will come of this. If the 
German whites can remain armed amidst a revolution which has not been de¬ 
feated, and in fact is on the rise, why should not Horthy be as successful. Friedrich 
has allegedly already gone to Munich to study the Orgescht, (a German coun- 
ter-revolutionary terrorist organization). But with or without it, either in keeping 
with the German pattern or in an original national form, the white army will be 
maintained. And with that all grand politics’ from Millerand to Apponyi have 


been defeated, everyone will be helpless in the face of the Prdnay 16 clique. Until 
they are exterminated - and this can be done only by the proletariat in the course 
of the world revolution - there can be no ‘order’ in Hungary,” 17 The article does 
not reckon with the possibility of political compromise. Luk&cs could imagine 
only a drastic solution. He did not consider possible such an agreement between 
Horthy and the Hungarian ruling classes which would aid consolidation. 

Several weeks later the columns of Proletar gave space to such views which 
expressed the belief that consolidation was possible after all. It is true that in the 
meantime events in international political life also affected some sort of 
equalization of forces. Even if western capitalists were not completely reconciled 
to the existence of Soviet Russia - the war of intervention was still in progress in 
the Far East - they did take note of and reckoned with it. They were much more 
inclined to block the road to the advance of the revolution in Europe with the aid 
of the Versailles peace system than with a war of intervention. This was also born 
out by the preliminary Polish-Russian peace treaty talks in Autumn 1920. At this 
time the Hungarian communists began to study the international interrelations of 
consolidation in Hungary. “Therefore, the Entente wants consolidation in Hun¬ 
gary. It wants to support those elements of the Hungarian counter-revolution who 
also want consolidation in their own interests: the end to the rule of the com¬ 
mandos, and the degradation of the army from their position of exclusive power to 
that of one of the common, dependent bodies of the bourgeois state. The Entente 
is now uncomfortable with these ‘extremist’ elements of the White Terror and 
they therefore extend their hands to those elements of the White Terror who have 
been uncomfortable with these ‘extremists’ for a long time now”. 18 

In contrast to the previously quoted study, it is now considered possible to liq¬ 
uidate the officers’ commandos. It weighs the prospect of consolidation. In¬ 
terestingly enough, however, it awaited the possible establishment of order not 
from the bourgeoisie - the traditional ruling classes - but from the landed 
peasantry. Therefore, the second concept which had been relegated to the back¬ 
ground by the end of 1920, was revived in the communists’ analyses. The reason 
for the temporary revival was that the study was written at the time when the 
realization of the political plans of the group of the large landowners gathering 
around Bethlen and Teleki was delayed and a united political party of the ruling 
classes could not yet beformed. 19 About the same time as the article was pub¬ 
lished the first Teleki administration (July 19 - December 21, 1920) resigned. 
There ensued a temporary period of uncertainty in political life and the signs of 
crisis appeared. The expected appointment of Istvan Bethlen did not take place. 

In this complex situation the communists did not immediately recognize all the 
factors which advanced and obstructed the realization of consolidation, the in- 

16 P&l Pronay, landowner, one of the officer commando leaders of the Szeged group, an infamously 
blood-thirsty unit of the counter-revolutionary forces. 

17 Proletar , November 4, 1920. Also published in Lukacs, Gy.: History and Class Consciousness , 
MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1971. 

18 “ ‘Rend’ 6s ellenforradalom” (“Order” and Counter-Revolution), Proletar, December 4,1920. 

19 The formation of a united government party was delayed by the fact that at that time the KGP 
which had the parliamentary majority was still firmly demanding the reform of public administration 
and the implementation of the land reform act. The group of Istvan Bethlen was still not sufficiently 
strong to repel these efforts. 
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teraction of cause and effect. Time was needed for the tactors influencing the 
course of consolidation to make their open appearance in political life. And even 
more time and facts were required for the communists to draw correct conclusions 
from a political situation that practically changed daily. Therefore, the quoted 
studies, which are quite interesting on many issues of detail, continued to reflect 
the communist conviction that the situation in Hungary was unfavourable to the 
consolidation of the counter-revolution. 

Following this view taken in the articles, the reception given by the Hungarian 
communists to the appointment of Istvan Bethlen as Prime Minister was particu¬ 
larly valuable and significant as far as the future of Hungary was concerned. 

The first Bethlen government was formed on April 14, 1921. On May 5 the 
Proletdr wrote: “The Bethlen administration is a turning point in the Hungarian 
counter-revolution". 20 This immediate reaction was followed by several analyses 
all of which examined the ‘new quality' brought by Bethlen into political public 
life. They analyzed his “moderate liberalism" and those endeavours in Bethlen’s 
policy which indicated that the Prime Minister was following in the footsteps of 
Istvan Tisza, the Hungarian Prime Minister of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy 
in a policy of representing the class alliance of the large landowners and the fi¬ 
nance capitalists. 21 They correctly recognized the relationship between the Beth¬ 
len administration and the large landowner class, while they also saw him as the 
political exponent of finance capital. “There is only one kind of capitalism, fi¬ 
nance capitalism. The rule of bank capital. Hungarian imperialism has been de¬ 
feated. The country has been whittled down, and put at the mercy of the victors... 
But this does not mean that Hungarian finance capitalism will relinguish its polit¬ 
ical and economic power in Hungary," wrote Proletdr . “It must continue to ad¬ 
vance at all costs. The defeat of Hungarian imperialism is a crisis which it is en¬ 
deavouring to overcome with the aid of even greater centralization and concen¬ 
tration. In other words, the circle of the masters of bank capital is becoming still 
narrower, while even larger bank trusts, cartels and syndicates are being formed. 
They are trying to create their own “legal order" and will allow no interference 
from any other class. This then would be the consolidation.” 22 

Despite the Communist Party's declaration about the importance of the for¬ 
mation of the Bethlen government, and the recognition of the manoeuvrings and 
duplicity of the Bethlen consolidation, there continued to live on in the ranks of 
the KMP the opinion that Bethlen would also not succeed in the political and 
economic consolidation of Hungarian society' which was pregnant with very sharp 
contradictions. The Hungarian communists no doubt continued to expect a turn 
in international events which would be favourable to the class struggle but certain 
Hungarian domestic political events gave rise to the hope that the regime might 


- n Rudas, L.: “Fordulopont” (Turning Point), Proletdr , May 5, 1921. 

** B tl hl f? ^ arned muoh from the Tiszas,” wrote the editors in the introduction to the volume, 
Ist'an Bethlens Secret Papers”. “He understood the essence of the fusion of Kalman Tisza 
r a ' l l ° ensur ^ l ^ e power of one party for three decades by eliminating the opposition which 
relied on the votes of the Hungarian peasantry of the Great Plain. From Istvan Tisza he learned how to 

w?Ji e Po^r S c > i Stem -»A S ‘i? g the 1 fuods °f finance capital.” Bethlen Istvan titkos iratai (Istvan Bethlen’s 
pers), p. Jy, Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1972. The volume was prepared for publica- 
uon and the introduction and explanations were written by Miklds Szinai and Laszl6 Szucs. 

Rudas. L.: ‘‘Klasszikus pelda” (Classic Example), Proletdr, July 21, 1921. 
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enter a new crisis. Such domestic political events were: the experiments in the 
spring and autumn of 1921 by Karl Habsburg to restore the kingdom 23 , the failure 
of the experiment to achieve financial stability, the resignation of the Minister for 
Finance, Lorand Hegediis, in late 1921, and the procrastination in early 1922 
which delayed the establishment of a united government party. 24 

In this period, however, the defensive manoeuvres of international capital in 
different countries was superseded by an attack on the revolutionary workers’ 
movements. They were not unsuccessful either, and the prospects for the advance 
of the revolution were reduced in Europe. The change in relation of class forces 
made it incumbent on the international communist movement to reformulate its 
tactics in conformity with the situation. The formulation of new tactics naturally 
resulted in this debate, and in this debate the Hungarian communists were divided 
into two groups, representing two different points of view. One group belonged to 
that wing of the international communist movement which recognized that be¬ 
ginning with the second half of the 1920s class power relations had gradually 
shifted in favour of the bourgeoisie, and that the communists must take this into 
consideration when elaborating their tactics. The other group belonged to that 
wing of the international communist movement which denied that changes had 
taken place in the relations of class forces and wanted to accelerate, in fact, force 
the revolutionary transformation of Europe through coup d’itat-Yikz actions. 

The consolidation of capitalist Europe was favourable to the political stabiliza¬ 
tion of the Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime. Therefore, those Hungarian 
communists who had realistically evaluated the trends in international class 
power relations were closer to a correct judgement of Hungarian political rela¬ 
tions. These people grouped around Jeno Landler, who had been an important 
leader in the socialist working-class movement even prior to World War I and 
who, as a revolutionary, became a communist in 1919. In their report summariz¬ 
ing the tasks of the Hungarian illegal party organization - made almost simul¬ 
taneously with the appointment of Istvan Bethlen as Prime Minister - they con¬ 
cluded that the consolidation by no means served the interests of the petty- 
bourgeoisie and peasantry, but that of the bourgeoisie. In other words, it served 
the interests of the class which “after each crisis - the world war and the revolu¬ 
tion were such crises - must turn to higher forms of organization, and endeavour 
to attain newer centralization of capital. This experiment is under way throughout 
the world. Stinnes and Lepucheur are representatives of this experiment abroad. 


23 Karl Habsburg, last emperor and king of the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy attempted on two 
occasions, on March 25 - April 5, 1921 and between October 20-27, 1921, to restore the rule of the 
House of Habsburg at least in Hungary, relying on Hungarian royalist political groups. His trips to 
Hungary, of a coup d'etat nature, created political crises on both occasions. On his first return the 
Teleki administration was forced to resign. On his second return there was armed conflict between the 
armed units which again swore allegiance to him and the troops faithful to the government. 

** The programme of the Minister for Finance, Lorand Hegediis, (December 1920 - September 
1921) was to stop inflation and stabilize the value of the crown. The economic rehabilitation plan 
based on a capital levy and not on foreign loans was defeated by the resistance of the Hungarian ruling 
classes. The wealthy classes would not undertake the burdens necessary for reestablishing the balance 
of the state budget and they hoped for an economic boom from the maintenance of inflation. Istvan 
Bethlen’s endeavours for the establishment of a united government party succeeded only when the 
Prime Minister broke with his earlier concepts of crystallizing the government party around the Chris¬ 
tian National Union Party, and when together with several of his political partners, he joined the KGP. 
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and the Commercial Bank which stands behind Lorand Hegediis is its represen¬ 
tative in Hungary" 25 This quotation well illustrates the fact that one group of 
Hungarian communists had already earlier recognized the interests of the finance 
capitalists who were urging consolidation. The analysis, which was more precise 
regarding the class content of the regime, also maintained that consolidation was 
accompanied by the strengthening of the counter-revolutionary system, in other 
words, of the position of capitalism in Hungary. 

This was not the conclusion drawn by the other group which had gathered 
around Bdla Kun. In the autumn of 1921 they too recognized that the Bethlen 
consolidation meant the rule of finance capital and the large landowners. They 
denied, however, that this also meant the strengthening of state power. They be¬ 
lieved that the elimination of the White Terror and of the open terroristic dic¬ 
tatorship signified a weakness in the system and concluded that the possibilities 
for an early collapse existed. 26 

The elections which were held in mid-1922 reflected the political strengthening 
of the counter-revolutionary regime. 27 The results of the parliamentary elections 
and the growing consolidation of the counter-revolutionary regime naturally 
drew the attention of the communists, who were preparing an analysis of the situ¬ 
ation. This was reflected in the underground Hungarian communist paper - the 
Kommiin, which was published and distributed illegally in Budapest between 
February and September 1922 - and in other documents too. They had to explain 
what the economic conditions were for the stabilization of the system, and what 
political consequences were to be drawn from the composition and function of 
Parliament. In the fact that the extreme right-wing commandos were pushed into 
the background they recognized those factors which were related to the efforts 
aimed at restoring the country’s economic life. They concluded that the White 
Terror had to cease because it was “overshadowing consolidation”, and prevent¬ 
ing the government from making the foreign contacts absolutely necessary for 
economic stabilization. They had no illusion as to the function of Parliament. 
Long before, already during the 1922 election campaign, they emphasized that 
the Hungarian Parliament in no way resembled the parliaments of the bourgeois 
democracies. This parliament was considered as no more than a means to “mask 
the sheer madness of the counter-revolution”. Precisely for this reason they 
warned the opposition parties not to overestimate what could be achieved in par¬ 
liamentary struggles. But they did not underestimate Parliament and urged that 
the working class participate increasingly in the elections despite the fact that 
under the circumstances the KMP could not run candidates. 

In the early 1920s the communists finally evaluated the counter-revolutionary 
regime as a reactionary bourgeois dictatorship in which the large landowner and 
tinance capital, the rulers, and the entire system blocked all roads to social prog- 

™ n s \, s ,k he aC i‘ Vltl f s of the classes and Parties in 1919-1921 they drew the 
conclusion that after the internal struggles of the ruling groups in Hungarian 


25 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/6. 

26 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/681 

27 


mandatUjnotter words ^ m ahSUh? ,he Unite lf art y (government party) gained 143 of the 245 
ceived 30 mandates The liberal h™. 6 maj ° nt ' ^ lle various groups of the Christian opposition re- 
Party of H?ngaJ 25 mandates. 8 P * reCe,Ved 14 manda,es ’ a " d 'he Social Democratic 
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society and the consolidation, social progress was represented by only one class, 
the proletariat, whose democratic and proletarian demands must be kept on the 
agenda. 

The communists fought for the retention of the legal organizations of the 
working class. They not only emphasized the importance of trade unions, but also 
made use of the legal opportunities they provided for the struggle to reorganize 
the KMP. The communists strove to make use of all legal possibilities for the ex¬ 
pression of the working class, while at the same time they sharply criticized the 
compromising policies of the reformist leaders of the MSzDP. Their criticism of 
the capitulationist policies of the reformist right-wing leaders was well founded, 
but it contained too prejudiced a view of the social democratic movement as such. 
This was to a certain extent, natural, since two parties of the same class — true, in 
essentially different positions—sought to solve the future of the proletariat on the 
basis of diametrically opposed political concepts. The terror which the working 
class suffered did not in itself create the possibility for a joint struggle by the two 
parties. 

In this period, although the proletariat was stricken most heavily by the open 
terrorist dictatorship, as a result of the fundamentally different concepts, posi¬ 
tions, etc. of the two parties, views critical of each other’s political existence, de¬ 
nouncing each other, and vindicating each’s own absolute right over the fate of the 
proletariat, dominated in the leadership of both parties. 


The Analysis of Hungarian Social Relations at the First Congress 
of the Hungarian Party of Communists 

By the mid-1920s there was social tranquillity in Europe to a certain extent. A 
political consolidation had taken place, not only within the individual capitalist 
countries, but also in international life. The Soviet Union had successfully de¬ 
feated intervention and domestic counter-revolution and could continue its work 
of construction under comparatively calmer conditions. 

The general stability of the capitalist world had a favourable influence on 
Hungarian consolidation. The system became stronger, the united government 
party was master of the political situation, and parliament functioned in the spirit 
of the Bethlen administration’s concepts. Each party operated within a deter¬ 
mined “framework”. The liberal bourgeois opposition parties were content to 
conform to the system, since they were unable to win a significant place in either 
domestic or foreign policy. They had little political weight, and no comprehensive 
democratic programme or mass base. 

In comparison with the period of the White Terror the conditions for the mass 
political and economic activity of the working class had improved. The legal party 
of the working class, the MSzDP had representatives in the Parliament, while the 
trade unions also carried on legal organizational activity. The MSzDP was the 
most left-wing legal party in the system. As a reform party, under the leadership 
of right-wing social democrats, it was content to carry on a limited defense of 
working-class interests and adjusted to the conditions of the Bethlen regime. Its 
members struggled within the trade unions for the realization of their economic 
rights. However, in political life it was satisfied with the parliamentary role its 
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parliamentary fraction carried out and which, alongside actual political struggle, 
reeked of pseudo-radicalism. 28 

Several of the groups which had played a significant role in the earlier period of 
open terrorist dictatorship were dropped from power. These then became part of 
the opposition. 29 Others following the obvious defeat of their political concepts 
“accepted’ 1 the situation, and undertook further cooperation in the county and 
state apparatus, the army, and in the leadership of the gendarmerie and police. In 
general, members of the so-called “Szeged-group” continued to be important 
factors of power as the pillars of the state bureaucracy. 

The political strengthening of the Bethlen administration was accompanied by 
economic stabilization, which, in turn, temporarily strengthened political con¬ 
solidation. By the mid-1920s those forms of economic life, which had followed 
World War I, could no longer remain in operation. Normal conditions for the es¬ 
tablishment of a peace economy had to be created. An end had to be put to the 
rapid deterioration of money, the inflationary boom had to be stopped for it no 
longer hit only the working classes but also seriously endangered the profits of 
capital invested in production and commerce. The state budget also had to be 
straightened out. 

The Hungarian ruling classes effectuated economic stabilization by making use 
of the foreign capital obtained through the so-called League of Nations loan. 30 

The loan was not only used for the development of economic life and for pro¬ 
ductive investments. A large part was spent on the reinforcement of the state ap¬ 
paratus and on direct support for the ruling classes. The loan, though bringing no 
great upsurge in the country’s economic life, undoubtedly brought significant 
structural changes in industry, advanced the interests of finance capital and, in 
creating economic stability, strengthened the government. At the same time the 
economic policy of the regime, under which the working classes carried the whole 
burden of the exorbitant interest became a new source for the sharpening of social 
contradictions. Therefore, even the most stable years of the Bethlen consolida¬ 
tion were permeated with the signs of crisis indicative of the relativity of the 
capitalist regime’s stabilization. 

Even in the comparatively calm years of the Bethlen consolidation the KMP 
was illegal. Conditions were more favourable compared to previous years because 
the pressure on the working class had eased. The persistent work over the years to 
reorganize the party bore fruit and by the mid-1920s the organizational 
framework for the KMP was reinforced and the mass influence of the communists 
increased. Thus it became timely and possible for the first party congress to be 
convened in Vienna in August 1925. And this was the first time in the Hungarian 
communist movement, which had been working underground for six years, that 
views could be exchanged on the tasks facing the party between the communists 


28 See Gyorgy Bors^nyis study in this volume. 

1923 Gyula Gombos, Ferenc Eckhardt, Endre Bajcsy-Zsilinszky, Ferenc Ulain and 
several others formed a new party under the name of Race-Protector Party. 

crnln 1 ?!^ 8116 ° f Ca T e by way of British intercession. It came to 250 million gold 

t^hadt«hJ™° h l* 0 , 307 '^ ni !l ° n pengds at the 1926 value of the P en & A 7.5 per cent in- 
use of the loan Th ° f C /? an ‘ League of Nations appointed an American envoy to control the 
c^trol. h Therefore Hungary s fiscal and economic policies were put under Anglo-American 
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active in the movement at home and the party leaders, most of whom lived in 
emigration. The three points on the congress agenda dealt with the political, social 
and economic conditions in Hungary. The most comprehensive theses and paper 
of Hungarian society was a report titled “The Political Situation in Hungary, the 
I asks ol the Working Class and the Hungarian Party of Communists”. The sub¬ 
ject was presented by Bela Kun. The theses summarized those events which had 
taken place in Hungary following the overthrow of the Republic of Councils. It 
summarized those views which had already been expressed in the written works of 
the communists in the earlier period. It again determined, with regard to the rela¬ 
tion of forces of the counter-revolutionary regime, that “Hungary is ruled by the 
combined power of the large landowners and finance capital in which finance 
capital is striving for leadership.' 11 This endeavour of finance capital was related 
to the financial reorganization, which strengthened the finance capitalist stratum 
of the ruling classes. At the same time the theses pointed to one characteristic 
feature of finance capital, its internationalism, which also influenced political life 
and resulted in the fact that Hungary's economic life was placed at the mercy of 
the international finance capitalists. 32 

The theses presented by Bela Kun were not limited simply to a review of al¬ 
ready known views on the power relations, or to an elaboration of those, but in¬ 
stead subjected society to further analysis. This more profound analysis was made 
possible since the communist movement had been strengthened and conditions 
were more stable than before thus making a more precise analysis and more 
realistic conclusions possible. Aside from this, a complex examination of condi¬ 
tions in Hungary could take place only at a larger meeting where the representa¬ 
tives of the underground party at home and its trained leaders who had been 
forced abroad could carry out this task jointly. 

This is what happened at the First Congress of the KMP. Prior to a more basic 
examination of the different classes and strata and their mutual relationship, the 
theses dealt with the organizational state of the whole society. 

The theses drew conclusions on the degree of organization of Hungarian soci¬ 
ety by dividing society into three categories. In their opinion the wealthy classes 
were better organized then they had been prior to World War I. With regard to 
trends in the organization of the proletariat the theses stated that there had been a 
decline in comparison to the previous period. It regarded the middle classes-the 
urban petty-bourgeoisie, the rural petty-bourgeoisie (in this case the small own¬ 
ers, and owners of dwarf plots) as better organized than before. However the 
thesis also stated that finance capital was endeavouring to break up this organiza¬ 
tion of the middle classes. 

31 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/79. 

32 Hungarian literature on economic history also concludes that economic rehabilitation “Was not 
only through loans fleecing the undeveloped country for the benefit of the more developed capitalist 
countries, but the Bethlen government was unable to exploit the possibilities inherent even in a credit 
granted under capitalist conditions. The state’s complete lack of conception and foresight regarding 
economic policy and the unhindered assertion of greedy pettiness minimized the effect of the loan on 
the development of the economy. As a result, the heavy burden of the debt which brought no real 
profit to the national economy drove the country to a state of strong financial dependency." Berend, 
1.1. and Ranki, Gy.: Magyarorszdg az elso vildghdboru utan 1919-1929 (Post World War I Hungary. 
1919-1929), p. 189, Akad£miai Kiado, Budapest, 1966. 
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In the greater degree of organization of Hungarian society than prior to 1914 
the prevailing trend of capitalist opposition to the revolutionary movement 
throughout Europe was expressed. Beside this correct recognition, the theses did 
not indicate in what form the rise in the organization of the ruling classes appear. 
The leading party of the regime, the United Party, did not in itself reflect this or¬ 
ganization. it had never become a nation-wide party with local organizations. 
However, its members held the key political positions. At the same time the 
counter-revolutionary regime permitted the operation of social organizations 
which accorded with its own policies, and ensured them great political, social and 
even economic liberty. The Hungarian Society was a federation of the fellowship 
of university youth and organizations protecting the interests of the patriotic as¬ 
sociations. 

With regard to the conclusions of the theses on the organization of the pro¬ 
letariat, they were essentially correct views but also contained mistakes. The or¬ 
ganization of the proletariat in the Horthy period, as compared with the 1913 
period, showed a temporary growth. In the years prior to the war the total number 
of the industrial proletariat in Hungary, including the miners, was about one 
million. At the same time the number of workers organized in trade unions was 
107,484, in other words, about 10 per cent of the proletariat. In the early 1920s 
about 462,000 workers were employed in industry and mining. In 1920 the 
number of trade union members was 152,441, which was 30 per cent of the 
workers. In the following two years this number continued to grow. It was only in 
the mid 1920s that the number of organized workers began to decline, and then 
this downward trend became characteristic. 33 Therefore, in comparison to the 
years prior to World War I. the organization of the proletariat did not decline in 
the first years of the counter-revolution. However, there was a decline as com¬ 
pared to 1918-1919. This, however, would not be a correct comparison, for in 
1918, during the bourgeois-democratic revolution, not only craft unions were 
formed but all strata of society joined either newly organized, or existing trade 
unions, so that they no longer were organizations to protect the interests of the 
proletariat. Therefore the figures for 1918—1919 do not present a realistic picture 
of the organization of the proletariat, and a comparison between these figures and 
those of the 1920s are also misleading. This is why the conclusions drawn in the 
theses on the organization of the proletariat were incorrect. 


Year 


Membership _ ^ caf Membership Year Membership 


1913 107,484 

1918 721,437 

1919 214,908 


1920 152,441 

1921 152,577 

1922 202,956 


1923 176,401 

1924 127,526 

1925 125,024 


In^later 6 vpars h fh trend w *“ c ^. tfie ^ eses reviewed at the party congress, did exist, 
velooment - nH C ^[S 3 ” 1231100 proletariat lagged behind industrial de¬ 

velopment, and while the proletariat also increased numerically, the numbers 


earv^io '^ oz S a ^ om Magyarorszagon 1923-1925 (The trade-union movement in Hun- 
8 ry, IVZ3-1925), p. 61, Vilagossag Rt„ Budapest, 1926. 
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organized in trade unions dropped continuously. Apart from the negative effect 
the regime had on the proletariat, the development of the industrial structure it¬ 
self also played a role. In Hungary, in the mid-1920s light industry began to de- 
velop, and within this, primarily the textile industry, while heavy industry stag¬ 
nated. Light industry, however, employed a majority of women workers, who 
were more difficult to organize. It also employed a large number of semi-skilled 
and unskilled workers who had come from the villages and were politically un¬ 
The evaluation of the theses on the organization of the middle classes combined 
correct conclusions with several definitions which were not precise. Neither the 
finance capital nor the large landowner class were delighted with the increased 
political activity of these strata. It is a fact, and this bears out the theses’ conclu- 
sions that the formation of the United Party coincided with the dissolution of the 
Small Holders Party, the political party of the landowning peasantry. 34 However 
despite all endeavours, the formation of a peasant party to protect the interests of 
the poor and small peasantry was only achieved during the final stage of the 
Horthy period. 35 

The organizational possibilities of the urban petty-bourgeoisie were also lim¬ 
ited, and it was not accidental that the liberal opposition parties never became 
truly nation-wide parties. Of the opposition parties, even if to a limited degree, 
only the MSzDP was able to build up organizations in the rural areas. The social 
organizations previously mentioned attracted the petty-bourgeoisie to their ranks 
too. There were also special alliances and organizations to protect the interests of 
the urban and rural petty-bourgeoisie, which were also under the control of the 
counter-revolutionary government and served their interests. 

The theses also took both the community of interests and the contradictions of 
the social classes and strata into account. 

The true situation was reflected in the conclusions which emphasized the state 
of “power and economic balance” which came about among the ruling classes. 
The establishment of this balance was the greatest success of the Bethlen con¬ 
solidation. This was the foundation of its stability. In weighing the role of the ten¬ 
sion arising from the common power interests and the contradictory economic 
interests of the ruling classes and in the relationship between finance capital and 
the large landowners, the theses found the arguments to explain the reason for 
their cooperation. The theses stated that the most important of these was the pos¬ 
sibility for joint oppression of the industrial and agricultural proletariat. It stres¬ 
sed the primacy of the common political interests of finance capital and the large 
landowners but this political community of interest constantly came into conflict 
with conflicting economic interests. The conclusions of the theses were essentially 
correct despite the fact that it did not examine the actual economic contradictions 
which existed in the mid-1920s. 

These conclusions regarding the middle strata and the peasantry were very 
important for a proper estimation of Hungarian society. They also examined the 


34 The Independent Small Holders’ Party (FKGP) was founded in October 1930. See the study by 
Gyorgy Borsdnyi in this volume. 

35 The National Peasant Party was founded in June 1939. 
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individual groups within the urban petty-bourgeoisie. The theses concluded that 
the urban petty-bourgeoisie, whose individual groups were examined separately, 
were uniformly placed in opposition to the revolution, to the anti-private owner¬ 
ship measures of the dictatorship of the proletariat. The blood bath of the coun¬ 
ter-revolution and its political measures cut large gaps in this “fusion”. A part of 
the urban petty-bourgeoisie. the civil servants, did not like the fact that the large 
landowners and finance capitalists had driven the political exponents of the mid¬ 
dle strata from power. Despite the umbrage of certain groups of the petty- 
bourgeoisie, the theses marked them as that part of Hungarian society to which 
the open counter-revolutionary dictatorship was essentially suited. In other 
words, they formed the urban social base for the counter-revolutionary regime. 
This was an important, new recognition. A part of the intelligentsia, and the 
Jewish petty-bourgeoisie understandably did not approve of the counter-rev¬ 
olutionary' extremes. The theses drew the following conclusions with respect to 
the latter that they “want the democratic liquidation of counter-revolution under 
the leadership of the royalists”. 36 

The urban petty-bourgeoisie was already strongly infected with the nationalist 
propaganda of the counter-revolutionary regime and therefore the theses was 
correct in stating that the political activity of the petty-bourgeoisie was expressed 
in irredentism. The Hungarian communists regarded the economic position of the 
petty-bourgeoisie as serious because the retail merchants and private craftsmen 
were burdened by bank interests and the credit policy of the capitalists, while at 
the same time the considerable anti-labour section of the petty-bourgeoisie 
wanted to profit from the counter-revolution. 

Therefore, in the mid-1920s the petty-bourgeoisie was divided between those 
who supported the regime and those who opposed it. Those opposed were for the 
most part politically indifferent, and became reconciled to the situation. The dis¬ 
satisfaction stemming from measures which directly infringed on the interests of 
the petty-bourgeoisie was not considered by the communists to be sufficient to 
lead to struggle against the system. 

After sketching out the political features and presumable political atmosphere 
of the urban petty-bourgeoisie. the theses surveyed the Hungarian village. In 
discussing the different strata of the peasantry they endeavoured to present a 
faithful picture of the Hungarian village of the 1920s. 

They drew the correct conclusion that the village bourgeoisie (the rich peas¬ 
ants), this social strata which in former years supplied the military officers for the 
reaction, continued to be a bastion of counter-revolution. It had great social 
weight. War and inflation freed it from debt, its holdings had grown as the result of 
the land reform, but it would have liked to continue to expand at the expense of 
the large landowners. 37 These rich peasants, whose political position was anti- 
Habsburg and irredentist, accepted Horthy, and were in fact his most reliable 
supporters. 


36 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/79. 
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The position of the small holders was in sharp contrast to this. The greater part 
of the Hungarian peasantry had hoped to get the land it had not received from the 
revolution from the counter-revolution and since its thirst for land had remained 
unsatisfied, 38 it was becoming disillusioned with the counter-revolutionary re¬ 
gime. The theses referred to those political events which led to the liquidation of 
the Small Holders' Party, and to those political defeats previously suffered, in the 
early 1920s, by the Small Holders’ Party as to universal suffrage, credit policy 
and public administration reform demands, etc. In contrast with the village 
bourgeoisie the small holders had not become stronger economically either. In 
fact, as the theses pointed out, the small holders had become indebted. 

The picture which the communist painted of the dwarf-plot owners also con¬ 
formed with Hungarian reality. According to the theses the position of the 
dwarf-plot owners was identical with that of the agrarian proletariat. This strata 
was not even promised concessions by the counter-revolutionary regime, its land 
stocks did not change, its political rights were strongly limited, and as a result of its 
being tied to the land, it was hit by unemployment. 

In general we can conclude that the theses made a realistic survey of the 
economic situation and political features of the Hungarian village as well as of its 
inherent social contradictions. 39 

In conclusion, the theses examined the position of the industrial and agricul¬ 
tural proletariat. They were regarded as the most oppressed class of society but 
the social changes taking place within their ranks were pointed out. Apart from 
the effect which the country’s industrialization had on the structural changes in 
the proletariat, they contributed importance to the changing generations and cal¬ 
led attention to the effect that the appearance of the new generation had on its 
composition. The Hungarian communists, from the point of view of the changes 
taking place in the proletariat were at this time too optimistic regarding future 
struggles and too hopeful in their estimation of social change. They viewed the 
rejuvenation of the industrial and agrarian proletariat as a favourable turn which 
would make political struggle easier. “They have grown to adulthood physically 
and are turning left politically”, the theses on the industrial proletariat pointed 
out. Then, on the agricultural proletariat the theses concluded: “A new genera¬ 
tion has also grown up in this strata, a generation which feels closer to the city and 
the industrial workers, and precisely for this reason it puts up greater resistance to 
the leadership of the village bourgeoisie.” 40 

38 The Nagyat^di land reform effected 1,224,189 cadestral holds (1 c. h. = 2.27 acres). However, in 
the period between 1921 and 1925 the land of the large estates declined by almost 450,000 holds, and 
the small holdings grew accordingly. Therefore, the greater part of the land had new owners in such a 
way that it caused no significant change in the number of holdings in excess or under 100 holds. 
Foldmunkds es szegenyparaszt mozgalmak Magyarorszagon 1848-1948 (Agricultural Proletarian 
and Poor Peasant Movements in Hungary, 1848-1948), edited by Ferenc Poloskei and K£lm4n 
Szakacs, vol. 2, p. 634, T&ncsics Kiad6, Budapest, 1962. 

39 The realistic situation-analysis of the first Congress of the KMP was the basis of which, with the 
cooperation of the Hungarian communists, the agricultural policy of the legal left-wing party formed 
in April 1925, the Socialist Workers’ Party of Hungary, the MSzMP, was founded. The agricultural 
programme of the MSzMP, which was made public in March 1926, was the first Marxist agrarian pro¬ 
gramme which determined the peasant policy of the revolutionary working-class party through a 
many-sided and concrete analysis of agricultural relations in Hungary. 

40 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/79. 
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They ignored the negative social and ideological influence the counter-revolu¬ 
tion had precisely on the young in both strata of the proletariat. They thought that 
the proletariat was better prepared to accept Marxism-Leninism than it actually 
was. 

In judging the classes and social strata the theses took into consideration the 
political activities of the opposition parties too. It examined what possibilities ex¬ 
isted under the counter-revolutionary regime for the activities of one or another 
political party. It returned to the question which had been examined earlier: what 
is the purport of the parliamentary system under counter-revolutionary condi¬ 
tions. In judging the constitutionality of the system the authors of the theses were 
not misled by the fact that in the mid-1920s the government had granted greater 
freedom to the liberal parties than it had in the past. The Hungarian communists 
clearly saw and correctly noted the way the government held Parliament in check. 
This was accomplished through the revision of parliamentary regulations and bv 
the law on the reorganization of the Budapest Municipal Committee. 41 

The former was introduced despite all protests by the opposition, and with the 
latter they prevented the opposition parties, which had received a majority in the 
1925 legal elections, from turning the Budapest Municipal Committee into a 
citadel for the bourgeois opposition. 

There were two questions on which the theses on Hungarian political and social 
questions were incorrect. Both were closely related to consolidation and relation 
of forces. The theses’ authors did not evaluate correctly the role of Miklos Horthv 
in the period of consolidation. They viewed Miklos Horthy solely as the rep¬ 
resentative of the commandos and for this reason they believed that with the 
commandos having been pushed into the background, the dusk of Miklds 
Horthy s political leadership had arrived. They did not see clearly that within the 
large landowner-finance capitalist alliance there was still room for a third political 
force, the gentry-military officer-state-administration strata. They ignored their 
prior, correct conclusion, which had not lost its topicality, that the ruling classes, 
the large landowners and finance capitalists needed Miklos Horthy, and he re¬ 
mained an essential element of consolidation. 

v ^? s danger of Royalism judged in accordance with its true social 
weight. They did not recognize the fact that neither domestic nor foreign policy 
‘;°" d ' t '° ns f wer ? pourable to a Habsburg restoration. They did not take into ac¬ 
count the fact that following the second royal coup in autumn 192 1 42 , the Bethlen 
concept had been approved and they had given their support to the United Party. 

the res^Hnn^oif W u r H?K 1 predseinthe analysisof R °y alism as the policy for 
f^s of rova^km monarch y- However, the conclusions on the ef- 
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bourgeois opposition there was a mixture of the ideals of democracy, liberalism 
and royalism. I his was seen in the fact, among others, that part of the royalist fol¬ 
lowers held positions in the liberal opposition parties. The theses emphasized the 
political content of this peculiar alliance, and its consequences on the struggles of 
the opposition against the regime: “The struggle for democracy and universal 
suffrage in Hungary is not even being carried on under the banner of the 
bourgeois republic”, 43 they wrote. 

All the findings of the communists at their first congress regarding the social 
relations of the counter-revolutionary regime, were vital, despite the incorrect 
evaluation of two points. It was a faithful reflection of the actual path of the de¬ 
velopment of social processes in Hungary. Quite naturally, the analytical work of 
the communists was never a goal in itself. All their conclusions on the various 
classes, parties and the entire system were needed in their political activity. In 
possession of this picture of Hungarian society, they were able to elaborate a more 
mature policy than before for the communist movement at home. This was ex¬ 
pressed in practically every other point of the agenda approved at the congress. 

It is clear from everything that has been quoted here from the analysis and the 
theses debated and approved by the Hungarian communists at their first congress 
that the Hungarian communists viewed the political rule which had followed the 
overthrow of workers’ power in Hungary in 1919 as a profoundly reactionary one. 
And although they themselves, as a movement of proletariat, had the task to wage 
the struggle for the dictatorship of the proletariat, they increasingly recognized 
that in Hungary the fight for democracy and socialism was an inseparable task 
extending over an entire historical era. This recognition was an important step 
forward in the theoretical and practical work of the KMP. It became a basis to 
which the party was able to return when, as a result of the advance of fascism of 
the international scale, the anti-fascist struggle in Hungary placed popular front 
policy in the forefront. 

At that time, in the mid-1920s, however, the communists had not yet con¬ 
sciously connected the struggle for democracy with the fight against fascism, since 
they did not see political reaction in Hungary as a fascist dictatorship. Their views 
on this question coincided with the views of the international communist move¬ 
ment on fascism. At that time fascism was not yet the powerful international 
political factor that it became in the 1930s. However, as a result of the events in 
Italy, the international communist movement began to concern itself with defin¬ 
ing the nature of fascism. All analysis of the international revolutionary labour 
movement emphasized that from the political and social point of view fascism 
differed from the traditional manifestations of Capital’s attacks. They searched 
for this “difference” primarily in the social composition of the fascist movement 
and the relationship between capital and the fascist movement (they believed 
these movements to be petty-bourgeois), and their views had not yet been 
crystallized. 44 


43 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/79. 

44 Radek, K.: “Der internationale Faschismus und die Kommunistische Internationale", Inter¬ 
nationale Presse Korrespondenz , July 14, 1923. 
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The fact that the Hungarian communist movement viewed Mikl6s Horthy and 
his commandos as the Hungarian exponents of fascism, was related to this concept 
of fascism by the international working-class movement. However, they did not 
view the power formation which developed when the commandos were pushed 
into the background. 

In subsequent years the communists devoted increased attention to several 
important features of fascism and connected the concept of political reaction to 
that of the fascist dictatorship in the case of Hungary as well. 


Analyses and Debates Among the Communists in the Late 1920s 
and Early 1930s 

In the latter half of the 1920s the capitalist world regarded its comparative and 
partial stabilization as unshakable. In those countries which were bourgeois 
democracies prior to World War I, life progressed under comparatively balanced 
political and economic circumstances. At the same time the young fascist dic¬ 
tatorships became stronger, first of all in Italy. At that time too, the bourgeois 
democracies of Germany and Austria which had been formed in the central re¬ 
gion of Europe following 1918 were laden with contradictions. In these countries 
the counter-revolutionary fascist groups continued to enjoy broad freedom of 
organization. In Central Europe fascist coup d’etats disturbed the apparently still 
waters of the comparative stabilization of capitalism. 

The danger of fascism continued throughout Europe. In accordance with this 
the international revolutionary working-class movement, and, within it the 
Hungarian communists, increasingly dealt with the question. In general they 
judged the situation as “the democracies are retreating step by step in face of the 
fascist movements”. 45 

In the latter half of the 1920s the counter-revolutionary regime in Hungary 
continued to grow in strength. Success in foreign policy was accompanied by 
“ domestic policy. The Bethlen government was oriented primarily 
owards Britain and Italy. In world politics the Hungarian counter-revolutionary 
regime appeared on the scene and endeavoured to adjust simultaneously to its 
oreign policy partners, to Britain, which regarded its ancient and conservative 
t0be ofgn ; at i m P° rtance and to young, fascist Italy. In the latter 
tionai f th t 19 “°/’ I f s a resu,t of the 1926 parliamentary elections 46 the constitu¬ 
tion ° f , th f re ?T was strengthened and the conservative forms were 

gi en a larger role than before. Of these most significant was the re-institution of 


*1 * demokracia valsagai" (The Crises of Democracy), (jj Mdrcius, May, 1926. 
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the Upper House in 1926. 47 In 1927, the government wanted to change its pre¬ 
vious labour policy. It experimented with the reorganization of the socialist trade 
unions on the lines of the fascist example. In early 1927, the Bethlen administra¬ 
tion elaborated a draft for the nationalization of the trade unions. The draft 
stipulated that the government would no longer tolerate the political activities of 
the labour organizations. At the same time the draft curtailed the trade union’s 
economic jurisdiction as well. 

The establishment of the Upper House met with the sympathy of the ruling 
classes. Finance capital did not wholly support the proposal for the nationaliza¬ 
tion of the trade unions, and it was finally defeated by the resistance of the work¬ 
ers. 

However, before the Bethlen government had reached the peak of its stabiliza¬ 
tion with the 1926 elections, Hungarian political life was shaken by a scandal 
which, under the label of franc counterfeiting, appeared not only in Hungarian 
history, but in the columns of international scandal chronicles as well. 48 Docu¬ 
ments, which have been made public, proved that together with the large land- 
owners and finance capitalists, the gentry-military officer-state official strata 
continued to play a significant role in the alliance of the Hungarian ruling classes. 
Therefore, there was no grounds to what the communists had maintained in the 
evaluation of the First Congress of the KMP, that the representatives of open fas¬ 
cist dictatorship had been completely driven from political power. The fascist 
elements had penetrated into the Bethlen regime. 

The year 1928 not only signaled disturbances in international political life, but 
the beginning of economic crisis as well. The agricultural crisis again brought 
contradictions within the ruling classes to the forefront. How did contemporary 
Hungarian communists see all this? 

Beginning in mid-1926, communist literature disclosed an increasing number 
of identical features between Hungarian political reaction and the fascist dic¬ 
tatorships appearing in Europe. The evaluation of political reaction in Hungary as 
a fascist dictatorship was made only in 1929. From that time on fascism as a 
theoretical question and serious problem effecting practical work was analysed by 
the Hungarian communists. 

The communists engaged in intensive and comprehensive analyses at their 
party conference held in July 1928, and then in the theses which were prepared 
for the scheduled Second Party Congress. These analyses again aroused debate 
within the KMP. In the debate of the new analyses, old views were again revived. 

47 In Hungary, prior to 1918, Parliament consisted of two houses. The Upper House - its contem¬ 
pt WaS the House of Peers “ was eliminated by the bourgeois-democratic revolution of 
1918. The counter-revolutionary regime considered a single house Parliament as constitutionally 
transitional. But the opportunity to restore the Upper House came only in 1926. The newly organized 
Upper House reflected the changes which had taken place in the circles of the ruling classes. In con¬ 
trast to pre-1918 conditions, when the member of this body came solely from the aristocracy, the 1926 
Upper House gave seats to members of the aristocracy, to the aristocracy of wealth, and to the leaders 
of state and social bodies. 

48 With the knowledge of the Hungarian Prime Minister, and with state support, under the or¬ 
ganization of Hungarian secret societies the Cartographical Office printed counterfeit foreign cur¬ 
rency. The intention was to sell the counterfeit money, in this case, French francs, in Western Europe. 

I ne government intended to use the profits from this cover the costs of its nationalist-revisionist policy 
in the countries of the Little Entente. Its attempt failed, and its envoy was caught by the police in the 
first attempt to exchange the money. 
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The series of debates were opened by the so-called “Julius Theses”. The theses 
was prepared by Gyula Alp£ri. member of the Central Committee of the KMP. 
who played a significant role in the international communist movement and was 
also known under the name of “Julius” and edited the paper of the Communist 
International, the Internationale Presse Korrespondenz. In his theses he took a 
stand against those views which again held that the Hungarian counter-rev¬ 
olutionary regime was some sort of Bonapartism. “The Bonapartist recipe, in 
which Bethlen has mixed up different contradictory and diverging class interests, 
is today hardly suitable for being further concocted in the kitchen of politics. The 
contradictory class and strata interests clash with increasing frequency and 
sharpness: the elements, which in any event can be kept together with great diffi¬ 
culty, are beginning to come apart. The fascist policy is facing a crisis, and the 
United Party is facing dissolution.” 49 AlpSri countered the analogy of Bonapart¬ 
ism with the assertion that it appears only in revolutionary periods. In the Hun¬ 
gary’of the mid-1920s, however, the characteristic features of Bonapartism were 
missing: that of playing off the lower classes of the population against the wealthy 
classes. Alpari was right in this, for in contrast to the Bonapartist-Horthy regime 
analogy formulated in the early 1920s, under the conditions of consolidated 
political power the major characteristic of Bonapartism was missing: “The ma¬ 
noeuvring of state power which leans on the military clique (on the worst elements 
of the army) for support, between two hostile classes and forces, which more or 
less balance each other.” 50 

However, in his theses AlpSri also denied the existence of a fascist dictatorship 
tn Hungary. In his opinion, fascism, just as Bonapartism, can come about only in a 
revolutionary era. He denied that fascism can be consolidated, that the political 
factors of the counter-revolutionary period of 1919-1921 were an organic part of 
state power. According to Alpari, the ruling classes had eliminated these factors 
m the early 1920s. Alpari therefore did not recognize a very special feature of the 
counter-revolutionary regime, namely, that from amongst the commandos only 
the most extreme elements had been eliminated by the regime, while the rest be¬ 
came its supporters within the state apparatus. Alpari’s opinion on the nature of 

unganan counter-revolutionary power was that it was a bourgeois dictatorship 
which, with its class parliament, the Lower and Upper Houses, was in essence the 
rSr° n °J P re : 1 , 918 P° litical P° wer set up. He evaluated the conseiva- 
tatorship 1 ^ 5 en re IP me as proof of the conservative, bourgeois die- 
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A large part of contemporary communist literature saw the special feature of 
the Hungarian fascist regime, the pillars supporting the counter-revolutionary 
system in these modifications. In the opinion of the communists, both the restora¬ 
tion of the Upper House and the reform in public administration were intended to 
reinforce a fascist dictatorship relying on nationalist, peasant cajoling and ter¬ 
roristic regulations. In other words, the conservative form of rule by the Bethlen 
consolidation was not going in the direction of political “democracy” but towards 
fascist dictatorship. 

The theses prepared for the July 1928 plenary session of the KMP, on the 
counter-revolutionary regime, supplemented the picture on its internal con¬ 
tradictions with new colours insofar as they dealt with the increased role of the 
state in detail and qualified it as having some sort of fascist characteristic. In 
speaking on the state’s role in intervention, although they termed the state a 
Bonapartist-fascist state, they continued to pinpoint earlier conclusions on the 
organization of society and emphasized that the intervening role of the state op¬ 
erated through the channels of the social organizations. “Therefore, the fascist 
state structure is that, in contrast with the pre-war state, it not only contains the 
special feature that it assimilates the social organizations” but that alongside the 
“normal” repressive organizations of the state it also builds up a series of “social” 
repressive organizations, that it connects the organization of society with its 
militarization (the military youth organization, the fascization of the villages), 
that it extends the functions of the state police to an unprecedented degree, that it 
puts education in the service of fascization, but also that its economic role has 
increased significantly in contrast with the past. 52 

The increasing role of the state was in fact a characteristic trend of the era. This 
was asserted with particular force in those countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe where the movements of the proletariat, following World War I, had put 
the very existence of capitalist exploitation in question. 

The theses, in examining intervention by the state, enriched the findings on 
Hungarian society with another highly noteworthy conclusion. The increased role 
of the state also resulted in the fact that the representatives of the state organiza¬ 
tion became linked with the highest circles of the capitalist economy. The process, 
which the communists noted during the summer of 1928, took place in Hungary 
too, and developed the social strata, which historical literature still terms as the 
power elite. This elite expresses the general interests of the classes it represents in 
the political and economic spheres. In a similar manner to the theses prepared in 
1925 and approved by the First Congress of the KMP, the “Julius Theses” ex¬ 
amined all classes of Hungarian society and the positions of their parties. In 1925, 
they found that there was a certain stability in the classes and parties of the Beth¬ 
len consolidation, while now, in conformity with reality, their attention turned to 
the contradictions which were again becoming sharper. They analyzed all of soci¬ 
ety in their interconnections with political and economic events. As was already 
shown, the “Julius Theses”, by recognizing and elaborating these new features, 
made the characteristic features of the system even more definite. At the same 
time, though they drew an essentially correct historical picture, they were unable 
to come to correct, objective political conclusions on the further “destiny” of the 

51 Parttorteneti Kozlemenyek, pp. 117-118, August 1958. 
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regime and the task of the communists, as they had in the mid-1920s. The resolu¬ 
tions indicated that debate within the party was disturbing its theoretical work. 
The theoretical differences of opinion which appeared in the international 
communist movement had stiffened the political line of the Hungarian party. The 
outlook, which clearly prevailed, was that the Hungarian revolutionary situation 
was more favourable, the revolutionary forces more mature and the social forces 
between the ruling classes and the proletariat were more simple than they really 
were. 

At the same time, when it came to a question as important as the judgement of 
fascism, the ideological work of the Hungarian communists became more 
polished. Naturally, this cannot be examined in isolation from the debates which 
developed within the international revolutionary working-class movement on this 
question. 

The establishment of the Pilsudski dictatorship in Poland already forced the in¬ 
ternational communist movement and its international organization, the Com¬ 
munist International, to deal more intensively with the new phenomena which 
were being strengthened throughout Europe. The exchange of views was held at 
the fourth Congress of the Communist International. In the debate on the defini¬ 
tion of fascism, the debating sides searched for the reply as to whether under the 
given conditions of capitalism fascism was a general trend or not. They asked 
themselves: was it the bourgeoisie of economically developed or undeveloped 
countries which made use of fascist dictatorship? The delegation of the Hungarian 
party also participated in the debate. The members of the Hungarian delegation 
were not of identical opinion on the debated issues. However, later, in the evalua¬ 
tion of the features of the counter-revolutionary dictatorship in Hungary the 
reasoning and conclusions accepted were the ones represented in the congress 
debate by Jozsef R6vai. s3 The summary on the features characterizing fascism in a 
given stage of capitalism, as presented by Revai, contained several conclusions, 
which were later confirmed by history and stood the test of the international 
e\ aluation of fascism in later periods. At the same time, Revai’s conclusions were 
not free from the concept of the period which took the fight against the social 
democrats to absurd extremes and accepted the incorrect theory of “social-fas¬ 
cism . 

For a number of years the Hungarian party regarded the social democrats as 
social fascists. This was a barrier to making use of the most important and most 
successful weapon against fascism, the unity of the working class, and naturally 

prevented the cooperation of the Hungarian antifascist forces, limiting the party’s 
circle of possible allies. 

In the late 1920s and the early 1930s the analyses of the party were already 
characterized by that sectarian outlook which greeted every current social con¬ 
tra iction as heralding the outbreak of revolution and rapid victory. However, 
before this view came to prevail in the KMP, it was precisely in the evaluation of 
e regime as a fascist dictatorship that the question was raised of how and in what 
manner the party should fight not only for the dictatorship of the proletariat but 
3 h° t,° r ur 8 e<3 >s-democratic rights. This question was also raised in the theses 
w ic examined Hungarian society and the Hungarian relationship of class 
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forces. The author was Gyorgy Lukacs, a member of the Central Committee of 
the KMP, the internationally recognized Marxist philosopher. The documents are 
known to historical literature as the “Blum theses” since the author was at that 
time living under the pseudonym of Blum. 

In the theses 54 Lukics also made a complete study of the development of the 
Hungarian counter-revolutionary regime at the different stages of the Bethlen 
consolidation. The pages of this study, in fact, summarize all of the analyses, sur¬ 
veys and evaluations carried out by the Hungarain communist movement and by 
Lukdcs personally, as a member of the Central Committee of the KMP in the 
1920s. His analysis presented little that was new in comparison with the earlier 
ones, but it was rather an extension of the former, a larger source of material, a 
summary based on more information. By the nature of things, the theses not only 
again formulated the theoretical achievements of the communist movement to 
date but several mistakes as well, such as the overestimation of royalism and 
other issues. However, the features in which the “Blum theses” differ essentially 
from the other communist documents of the period are in the conclusions. Gyorgy 
Luk4cs concludes that the comparative and transitional stabilization of capitalism 
had come to an end and the contradictions between the different classes and strata 
of Hungarian society continued to deepen. However, he did not regard the pros¬ 
pects of a victorious socialist revolution to beassimple as indicated in the works of 
other contemporary Hungarian communists. The theses analyze the methods 
which the Hungarian government would use to stabilize its system and also the 
tasks of the communists in order to defend democracy against the attack of fas¬ 
cism. 

Lukacs considered two solutions on the part of the ruling classes to be probable: 
either a shift towards the conservative forms of rule with the participation of the 
royalist large landowner wing, or “democratization” with the spreading of the 
fascist mass base of the Bethlen regime. However, he emphasized that despite the 
new rise in the political activity of the fascist petty-bourgeoisie, the regime would 
remain the joint rule of the large landowners and big capital unified by finance 
capital, using the fascist state machinery to maintain its rule. 

Taking into consideration the social conditions of Hungary, Lukacs was also of 
the opinion that the opposition petty-bourgeois parties were not fighting for 
bourgeois democracy, and therefore the struggle for bourgeois democratic free¬ 
doms continued to be the task of the communists. But while the Hungarian Party 
of Communists had always regarded this as but a partial task in the fight for the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, Lukacs now indicated it as an independent task, as 
the sole possibility of successful struggle against fascism and projected the con¬ 
cept that in Hungary the dictatorship of the proletariat could be attained only af¬ 
ter the victory of a democratic dictatorship. With this conclusion, Lukacs placed 
realistic targets before the communist movements, which corresponded with the 

tasks set by society itself. . . 

The leadership of the KMP, supported by that circle of the international 
communist movement which dogmatically judged the major tasks of the times, 
rejected the “Blum theses” as incorrect. Sectarianism and impatient rev¬ 
olutionism, which had once before in the early 1920s appeared within the circles 
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of Hungarian communists, dominated for a time. This essentially sectarian out¬ 
look at home and on an international scale hoped that the possibilities of a vic¬ 
torious international revolution would come from the crisis of capitalism. Once 
again the earlier hope dominated in Hungarian communist circles that a revolution 
in Germany would change the international balance of class power so as to sweep 
away the Bethlen regime and open the way to a new revolution of the proletariat 
in Hungary. 

The economic crisis profoundly shook the capitalist world, including Hun¬ 
garian society. However, the large landowners and finance capitalists succeeded 
in maintaining their power. In the interests of ensuring their power, the ruling 
class did experiment with both methods envisaged by the "Blum theses". Istvan 
Bethlen was replaced on August 24,1932 by the large landowner Gyula Karolvi. 
who was known as a conservative. His administration combined conservative 
political means with open counter-revolutionary methods. 

Since the policy of Gyula Karolyi did not fulfil the hopes placed on it by the 
ruling classes, the holders of Hungarian political power tried the second method 
too. as the “Blum theses" had forecasted. With the appointment of Gyula Gom- 
bos as Prime Minister, on October 1, 1932, they tried to experiment with the 
“democratization" of the fascist regime, in other words, to put a politician in the 
arena who would be able to expand the mass base of the fascist dictatorship 

As is know n, the endeavours of Gyula Gombos to introduce total dictatorship 
also met with failure. This in essence substantiated the conclusion of the “Blum 
theses w hich stated that despite the increase in the political activity of the fascist 
petty-bourgeoisie the system would remain in the power of the finance capitalists 
and large landowners. 

In summarizing all that the KMP accomplished in analyzing the social and 
political situation of Hungary in these years it can be concluded that it was essen¬ 
tially correct in its evaluation of the content and class base of the Hungarian 
counter-revolutionary system. In elaborating the methods of struggle against the 
system itoften found the road leading to this objective. However, after 1928 the 

and frUItfU ! th . eoreticaI work w as halted for a time by the sectarian, 
rigid and dogmatic outlook which prevailed in the party. 

nan!!n ! ,f XPen f e .u Ce 10 f truggle of the Hungarian communists, and the inter- 
it nn^hlffn/ !h 5 u VO Utl ° nary wo rking-class movement in the mid-1930s made 
tinn?nf th! F th » , Hunganan r COmmunist movement to return to the great tradi- 

creative fheSS ? ***? of u under g° und activities, to the achievements of its 
eame, theoretical work, which had been temporarily neglected. Theoretical 

wor w as once again on the upswing. The KMP evoked the lessons of the 1920s 

.™ S , e a „",i E'^H hiS,0riC “ l Si,Ua " on ' ,he class con^n, and base of .he.£ 

metCs^: ir W COn f e P ts and conclusions, it worked out the suitable 
memoas tor the struggle against fascism in Hungary. 
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Some Problems of the Policy of the Social Democratic 

Party of Hungary in the Period between the Two World Wars 

( 1919 - 1939 ) 


by 

Gyorgy Borsanvi 


This brief study, naturally, cannot attempt to review even in its bare outlines, the 
history of the Social Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) between the two 
World Wars. And it is not only the magnitude of the task which overwhelms such 
an attempt; Hungarian historical scholarship still has to undertake a detailed, 
all-round Marxist analysis which would take into account all of the factors in the 
history of the MSzDP. 

But if we briefly survey the history of the MSzDP, the first thing that im¬ 
mediately strikes us is the contradictions in the subject. 

The conditions that determined the activity of Hungarian social democracy af¬ 
ter 1919 differed from those of most European social democratic parties. For the 
first time in history, a nation was faced with a system which from its very inception 
bore the initial characteristics of the political formation which later came to be 
known as “fascism”. 

The MSzDP was the only legal party of the Hungarian working class for twen¬ 
ty-five years. It was a party that fought for bourgeois democracy under essentially 
fascist conditions. It would be impossible and pointless to deny the positive and 
progressive content of the struggle from the point of view of the general course of 
Hungarian history. At the same time, the specific features of the situation lay in 
the fact that the party was waging this struggle, headed by an ideologically and 
politically poorly qualified leadership which had rightist attitudes toward fascism 
and inclined to compromise with the ruling classes. 

The history of a party cannot be separated from that of its leadership, but at the 
same time it is not synonimous with it. On the surface, in everyday life, party pol¬ 
icy is represented by the leadership which tries to influence the rank and file. At 
the same time, it cannot neglect the morale, opinions, customs of the membership 
that are determined by decades of tradition. 

The historian seeking a pattern, a guideline in the multitude of facts, stumbles 
at every step into contradictions while examining this difficult period of the par¬ 
ty’s history. Sources disclose an abundance of both positive and negative accom¬ 
plishments: the initiation of great, heroic strikes - and services rendered to Capi¬ 
tal; militant antifascism - and the undertaking to represent the interests of the 
fascist regime; solidarity with the communists-and handing over communists to 
the repressive organs of the state. 

It would facilitate the task of the historian - and that of the reader - if the front 
lines were unambiguous, if the positive deeds could be attributed to the rank and 
file and the negative ones to the leadership. But reality cannot be compressed into 
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such a simplified formula. On the one hand even the leadership consisted of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of people amongst whom we can find differences that cannot be un¬ 
der-estimated; on the other hand the same people at different times or in different 
questions have varying op ; nions, perhaps deviating from their own former 
standpoints. For example, a person may be opportunist in the question of par¬ 
liamentary tactics yet ever so militant in the struggle of the workers for their 
economic interests and vice-versa. And although the rank and file may quite often 
have criticized the leaders and organized oppositional trends, on the whole they 
readily accepted them during this twenty year period. Nor can this fact be simply 
attributed to the manipulation of members, which, by jthe way, was always done. 
It is impossible to neglect the constant right-wing pressure on the party brought 
about by the existence of fascism. This asserted itself in different ways. It was 
manifested in the fact that the leaders of the fascist regime needed partners with 
whom it was possible to “work together”, and they did satisfy - through various 
channels - this wish. But it was also manifested in the influence of nationalistic 
and chauvinistic ideologies on certain sections of the workers, especially in the 
second half of the 30s. And there were other factors as well. There was the com¬ 
position of the Hungarian working class and its special historical past, the fact that 
the communist movement was illegal and that the communists looked upon the 
social democratic party as their “hinterland”. Thus the revolutionary forces that 
reached political maturity in the party and were capable of leadership, generally 
gravitated toward the communist movement and devoted their energies to it and 
not to reforming the MSzDP. Those opposition leaders whose knowledge, pres¬ 
tige and political capacities attained or surpassed the level of the official leader¬ 
ship were in exile. The opposition at home, however, was not on a par with the 
MSzDP leadership as to political experience and knowledge. It was therefore not 
too difficult for the latter to manoeuvre by at times acting against them while at 
other times trying to win them over. 

However, the key to the history of the Hungarian social democratic movement 
in this period was not that of the relationship between the leaders and rank and 
file. The crucial problem was the struggle of the only legal party of the working 
class against the fascist state power and the examination of how this party met the 
requirements of this struggle. In the following we shall try to shed light on some 
aspects of this question. 


The Reorganization of the MSzDP after the Defeat of the Hungarian 
Republic of Councils 

In August 1919, a complicated and confusing situation came about in Hungary. 
The first Hungarian proletarian state had been defeated by the armed power of 
the Entente forces. None of the groups of the ruling classes, returning to power, 
was strong enough to claim a monopoly on power. Although it was evident that a 
bourgeois-landowners’ system was going to succeed the workers’ government, it 
was still to be decided what share of the power would be gained by the various 
groups of the exploiting classes, by what means power would be exercised and 
* , at f ? r ? 1 l ^ e government would take, etc. These questions remained open. The 
role ot the Entente in the restoration foreshadowed that the new system - re¬ 
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gardless of who was going to head the state — would not be independent for a long 
time; its freedom of action in foreign and home policy would be limited. 

It was in such a situation that the reorganization of the MSzDP took place on 
August 24, 1919. At this time the situation of the MSzDP was not clear either 
politically or legally. It is well-known that on March 21, 1919 the MSzDP united 
with the Hungarian Party of Communists (KMP). Some of its leaders had held 
responsible posts in the government of the dictatorship of the proletariat. At the 
same time those trade union leaders, who during the existence of the Republic of 
C ouncils secretly sought to overthrow it, also belonged to the party. They un¬ 
dertook the task of replacing the proletarian government and during their six day 
rule they essentially restored capitalism. 1 

Some of the old leaders (Jen6 Landler, Jozsef Pogany, Jen6 Varga and others), 
who became communists, carried on their political activities abroad, under the 
flag of the communist party; there were others who remained social democrats 
but were in exile and later on joined the Two-and-a-half International (Zsigmond 
Kunfi, Vilmos B6hm, Zolt^n Rrinai). Those who stayed at home, also represented 
different shades of opinion; it was to be decided who actually had the right of con¬ 
tinuity. 

The leaders, who remained in Hungary in August 1919, had, without excep¬ 
tion, belonged to the right wing of the MSzDP before the revolution. The most 
outstanding personality amongst them was Erno Garami. For a long time he had 
been one of the leaders of the MSzDP and editor of the paper Nepszava. A man of 
letters, speaking many languages, ideologically well trained, he became known in 
the course of the struggles for universal suffrage before the War. In the govern¬ 
ment of the bourgeois revolution of 1918 he was Minister for Trade and did all 
within his power for the consolidation of bourgeois democracy and to prevent the 
proletarian revolution. When the Republic of Councils was proclaimed he went 
into exile rather than join the new united party and came back only after the de¬ 
feat of the Republic of Councils. During his stay abroad, he had negotiated with 
the Hungarian white emigre circles and Entente diplomats about the overthrow of 
workers power and the reorganization of the country after the revolution. Garami 
was an internationally well-known figure representing Hungarian social democ¬ 
racy and he was on good terms with the leaders of the Second International. Mano 
Buchinger, a bookbinder, had the greatest authority amongst the followers of 
Garami. He had been a member of the MSzDP leadership from 1905 and also 
sharply dissociated himself from the Republic of Councils. Among the other 
leaders, Gyula Peidl, the Prime Minister of the government that immediately 
succeeded the Republic of Councils, Samu J£szai, chairman of the Trade Union 
Council, S£ndor Propper leader of one of the strongest trade unions, the Associa¬ 
tion of Wood Workers, were also considered to be Garami’s followers. 

The other wing of the MSzDP leadership was represented by Karoly Peyer and 
his followers. Peyer was born in 1881. He, being an engine-fitter, joined the 
largest Hungarian trade union, the Association of Iron and Metal Workers, and 
quickly became a trade union official. He soon became an expert on wage and 

1 On August 1, 1919, when the Republic of Councils Government abdicated under military pres¬ 
sure, the Budapest Workers’ Council charged Gyula Peidl, a right-wing trade union leader, with the 
formation of the new government. See Agnes Szabo’s study in this volume. 
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labour conditions and he often represented labour in wage negotiations, acquiring 
great skill in behind-the-scenes bargaining. In contrast to Garami, he was not 
particularly learned, nor was he interested in theoretical questions. On the other 
hand, he was at home among the workers, he knew their moods well and was a 
fairly good speaker. Already before the war he numbered amongst those trade 
union leaders whose actions were not motivated by theoretical considerations but 
by day-to-day practical interests. During the Republic of Councils, he was forced 
to remain in the background and took part in negotiations for its overthrow. His 
closest followers were J&nos Vancz&k, Ferenc Mi&kits and Istv&n Farkas. Van- 
cz£k was the Secretary of the Iron Workers' Union and politically acolourless fig¬ 
ure without any ideological conviction. Miakits and Farkas were also veteran 
trade union leaders. 

The platforms of the two groups had in common their anti-communism, the 
rejection of the Republic of Councils and opposition to left-wing and centrist so¬ 
cial democracy. If we wanted to briefly characterize the difference - by somewhat 
»i simplifying things - we could say that while the Garami group accepted the prin¬ 

ciples of the extreme right wing of the Second International (approximately that 
of the Scheidemann-Noske group), the Peyer group had no definite platform of 
principles whatsoever and were prepared to accept almost any programme as long 
as it appeared useful to their own positions and that of the trade unions they rep¬ 
resented. 

It was this group that assumed the task of reorganizing the MSzDP after the 
defeat of the Republic of Councils. This reorganization took place at the Extra¬ 
ordinary Party Conference held on August 24, 1919. The main report, delivered 
.; by Karoly Peyer, condemned the proletarian revolution. He said in connection 

with the Republic of Councils: “It is up to us to expose the baseness of this regime, 
we must not wait till the bourgeois press will do it.” As for the communists, he 
demanded that “they must be severely punished, they must be put on trial”. The 
Congress passed a resolution that communists and their sympathizers be expelled 
from the party. 2 

The other important question at the Congress was that of the relation to the 
Friedrich government, or rather, to put the question more generally, to decide 
whether or not to join the government of the counter-revolutionary regime that 
was being formed. The question itself proves the contradictions of the political 
situation at the time. While the MSzDP delegates were discussing this question in 
Budapest, Horthy’s bands were hanging and beating to within* an inch of their 
lives dozens of workers, peasants and petty-bourgeois (some of them social 
democratic party members and functionaries) in the Transdanubian region and 
Budapest s prisons were packed with people who had taken part in the struggles 
of the Republic of Councils among them prominent leaders of the party, waiting 
to be sentenced to death. The working class, frightened by the bloodthirsty re¬ 
venge of the white counter-revolution, looked with terror to an uncertain future. 
At the same time the Entente diplomats painted a rosy picture of bourgeois 
democracy for Hungarian political life. This was held out to the social democratic 


2 PI Archives, fond 658, unit 1/23. 
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leaders when, with certain reservations, they decided to join the forthcoming co¬ 
alition government. 

The Entente attributed great importance to the formation of such a govern¬ 
ment in Hungary in which all important political trends would be represented 
(with the exception of the communists). Ern6 Garami was therefore invited to 
represent the MSzDP at these discussions about the formation of a government 
that would be recognized by the Entente. 

The political importance of the MSzDP was determined above all by the fact 
that it had the backing of the absolute majority of the working clast and could rely 
on their unreserved support. Besides, after two revolutions the ruling classes were 
quite afraid of the working class. They made some attempts to get the masses of 
workers away from the MSzDP, first of all by forcing the establishment of Chris¬ 
tian Socialist 1 rade Unions, but workers enrolled in these only where enrollment 
was a condition of employment. In addition to this, the position of the MSzDP was 
strengthened by the support of international social democracy, which held strong 
positions in the Entente countries. 

As to the place the MSzDP was supposed to have in the new regime, the opin¬ 
ions of the political partners differed. The liberal bourgeoisie and the petty 
bourgeoisie of Jewish origin insisted on the acceptance of the MSzDP in political 
life, hoping to have an effective counter-balance to the extremist anti-semite ter¬ 
rorist commandos. The politicians of the conservative aristocracy were for the 
suppression of the working-class movement, and for the gradual liquidation of the 
social democratic party but they planned to move in this direction only later on. In 
the given situation they considered that rapid consolidation was the most impor¬ 
tant task and in order to achieve this — because of the above mentioned reasons of 
home and foreign policy — they regarded the support of the MSzDP as indispen¬ 
sable. The extreme fascist forces, grabbing more and more political power rather 
forcefully, wanted to take revenge on the party, they wanted to oust it from the 
country’s political life once and for all by banning the MSzDP and the trade 
unions, by putting the leaders in jail or even by physically annihilating them. 

On November 16,1919 Horthy’s officers’ commandos marched into Budapest. 
With this, indiscriminate mass terror, unbounded by any legal measures and 
which until then had been confined to the countryside, reached Budapest too. The 
Entente shut its eyes to this terror. But since an agreement had previously been 
signed on the establishment of a coalition government, in the new government 
formed on November 17, headed by Karoly Huszar, a clerical politician, the 
MSzDP also received some portfolios. Karoly Peyer became Minister for Wel¬ 
fare, Ference Mi&kits State Secretary of Trade. The participation in the govern¬ 
ment was preceded by a sharp discussion in the party leadership. Garami and his 
followers opposed this. In the discussion, however, the Peyer-Vanczdk group won 
the majority; they asserted that thus the MSzDP would contain the terror and 
contribute to the consolidation of the political situation. 

By taking this step, the MSzDP had subordinated its political prestige at home 
and abroad to the counter-revolutionary reaction, without ensuring its own 
freedom of action. Though the party had legal status, this recognition was not 
forced on the ruling classes by the policy of the party but by the objective internal 
and international political situation. However, this did not result in a mitigation of 
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the terror, in the release of the imprisoned social democrats, and not even in the 
right to hold undisturbed party meetings. 

While the representatives of the MSzDP held posts in the government, young 
fascists were destroying the editorial office of the Nepszava. The awkward situa¬ 
tion was well reflected by the fact that even the local authorities of a provincial 
town (Dorog) could prevent the social democratic minister, Peyer, from making a 
speech to the workers. Small wonder then, that Em6 Garami and his closest fol¬ 
lowers resigned from the party’s leadership and went into exile. 

Under such conditions, the participation of the party in the government was 
merely an illusion. The increasing terror made it pointless for the party to par¬ 
ticipate in the January 1920 parliamentary elections. Thus the party decided to 
withdraw its representatives from the government and to boycott the parliamen¬ 
tary elections. 

During this period of passivity, right-wing pressure on the party increased. It 
became practically impossible to hold any meetings, including very often, even 
» those of the leadership. Several trade unions were disbanded. Miners were placed 

under the control of military commanders. The paper Nepszava could not be sold 
on the streets. Terrorist commandos murdered Bda Somogyi, chief editor of 
Nepszava, journalist B61a Bacso and Miklos Cservenka, a social democratic shop 
steward in one of the engine works. Members of the party leadership received 
anonymous letters threatening their lives. 3 

• Under the growing pressure, the Peyer-Vancz&k leadership chose the tactical 
solution of expressing and demonstrating at every step its willingness to collabo¬ 
rate with the ruling circles. They tried to convince the government that it was 
senseless to persecute the party, since they were ready, in exchange for the smal¬ 
lest concessions, to help the regime in attaining both its domestic and interna¬ 
tional goals. As a result, they were not even deterred from taking steps which 
remained well under the ethical norms of international social democracy. Thus, in 
an editorial they greeted Admiral Horthy, the bloody-handed dictator when he 
was elected governor. “Keeping all our honour, we readily extend our calloused 

• • hands to make peace”, Nepszava wrote. 4 They announced the revision of party 

policy (“the party will put an end to all passivity and take an active part in building 
the country”) 5 , refuting the contention that the party was revolutionary, unpa¬ 
triotic and anti-religious. In the party press and in speeches considerable stress 
was put on the reconcilability of Christian religious ethics with social democratic 
ideology as well as on the possibility and necessity of identification with the “great 
national interests” of the counter-revolution. Miakits and Vancz&k visited 
Horthy and offered to “take part, with full devotion in the normalization of the 
country’s life.” 6 

They offered some counter-revolutionary politicians that the party would be 
willing ‘to take a national stand”, to suspend the class struggle and to give up 

J PI Archives, fond 659, unit 1920-10. 
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strikes. 7 In June 1920, when the International Association of Transport Workers 
announced the boycott of counter-revolutionary Hungary, the party leadership 
disavowed this action of the international working class and publicly aligned 
themselves with the government. 

In exchange for all this, the Peyer-Vanczfik group asked for nothing more than 
crumbs of civic liberties: to decrease the number of political trials, to repeal press 
censorship and to ensure the right of assembly and organization. But for the 
moment the government gave nothing and, on the contrary, it increased the 
pressure on the party. 

A change set in in the situation of the party after the spring of 1921. Count Ist- 
v£n Bethlen became Prime Minister on April 14, 1921. 8 Bethlen was the most 
gifted politician of the counter-revolution. His aim was to consolidate the coun¬ 
ter-revolutionary regime, both at home and abroad.The solution of the “labour 
problem” and the bringing about of some sort of status quo were unavoidable 
preconditions for establishing a lasting calm in the country. 

Bethlen recognized that the regime had failed in its attempts to organize its own 
counter-revolutionary workers’ organizations and that there was not much hope 
of success in the future either. Therefore, the workers had to be integrated into 
the system with the help of the social democratic leadership, trying to get the most 
out of this agreement. He clearly saw that the situation could not be stabilized if 
the government followed a policy of rigid repudiation of the working class. At the 
same time he also sized up the importance of the MSzDP’s international relations 
for the regime. 

The leadership of the party, on its part, tried to create suitable conditions for a 
rapprochement. They endeavoured to pacify the workers who, recovering from 
their initial stupor after the counter-revolution, started their economic struggle. 
In 1921 the miners of twenty-two mining areas went on strike. In the metal in¬ 
dustry, during the same year, there were sixty-eight demonstrations for better 
wages. Cobblers, building workers and printers also went on strike. 

The two attempts of Charles IV to return to the throne during 1921 were criti¬ 
cal moments for the government. In both cases the MSzDP was on the side of the 
government. 9 It also supported the government in the territorial disputes regard¬ 
ing the town of Pecs and its surroundings and during the Burgenland incident. 10 

These gestures were appreciated by the government. 

It was in this situation of “d6tente” that the negotiations between the MSzDP 
leadership and the Bethlen government began at the end of 1921. As a result of 
the negotiations, an agreement was concluded, which subsequently came to be 
known as the “Bethlen-Peyer pact”. 


7 PI Archives, fond 654, unit 4/38. 

8 See Agnes Szabo’s study in this volume. 

» Ibid. 

P6cs and its surroundings were under Serbian occupation. Since the Trianon Peace Treaty de¬ 
clared that these territories belonged to Hungary, in August 1921 Hungarian authorities took over 
their administration. In Burgenland, awarded to Austria by the Trianon Peace Treaty in the beginning 
of the year 1921, Hungarian irregular troops were active, attempting to prevent the Austrian annexa¬ 
tion of the territory. Both these events were accompanied by internal and international political ten¬ 
sions. 
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thp nart the MSzDP pledged to identify itself with the interests of the 
counle'^revoiuUonary regime Ji ... take par, ■'wirh full strength and self-sac- 
rifice in the consolidation”. The party was not to carry on w. h any propaganda 
which would disrupt the activity of the government and it was to abstain from the 
strueele for the republic. It was to put its international connections at the service 
of thS regime’s foreign political goals. It was to give up organizational work 
amongst public employees (railway and post office workers) and ®ve up prop¬ 
aganda amongst agricultural workers. The government pledged not to hinder the 
normal activity of the MSzDP and the trade unions (this meant that meetings 
could be held under the supervision of the authorities), to reduce the number of 
those held in internment camps and release the prisoners for whom the MSzDP 
would assume responsibility. 11 In signing the pact, the leadership of the MSzDP 
undertook obligations that greatly harmed the interests of the working class. The 
pact was resolutely condemned by the social democrats in exile (including the 
right wing led by Garami) and by the Executive Committee of the Second Inter- 

Nevertheless the pact also had some positive effect on the further activity of the 
MSzDP. The agreement made the reorganization of the party possible and as¬ 
sured it some - even if limited - freedom of movement. Persecution of the party 
by the authorities was reduced and it became possible for the party to elect 

members to parliament and to some local councils. 

The pact was kept secret. This fact provided the government with the possibility 
of politically blackmailing the MSzDP, because the contents of the pact did not 
compromise the government, but it did compromise Peyer and his followers be¬ 
fore their own rank and file and the international labour movement. 

The MSzDP and the Working Class in the Twenties 

In order to approach correctly the place of the MSzDP in history, it is necessary to 
examine the social and political situation of the class itself which was legally rep¬ 
resented by this party, and the extent to which the party enjoyed the support and 
embodied the interests of that class. 

In the years succeeding the First World War, Hungary presented the image of a 
slowly developing agrarian-industrial society. The largest section of the popula¬ 
tion was the agrarian proletariat: landless peasants or agrarian labourers who 
owned only one or two holds (1.42 acres) of land. According to the 1920 national 
census, 462,000 workers, including miners and farm workers, were employed in 
industry. Artisans, employing one or two workers, were a socially important 
strata because their living and working conditions were similar to those of the 
workers. They numbered about 200,000. 12 Approximately the same number was 
employed in trade, transport and in the public services. 

As for real incomes and social conditions, Hungary was among the most un¬ 
derdeveloped countries of Europe. Real incomes were one third of those of the 
developed countries (England, Switzerland, Sweden) and were barely higher than 

11 PI Archives, fond 654, unit 4/38. 

12 The 1920 National Census. Magyar Statisztikai Hivatal (Hungarian Statistical Office), part II, p. 
31, Budapest, 1926. 
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in Spain, Portugal and Greece. Labour legislation was almost nonexistent. There 
was no act regulating working hours. The 9—10 hour work-day was general and no 
paid holidays were guaranteed. The government constantly rejected the trade 
unions’ demand for state unemployment benefits. Health service was reinstituted 
only as late as 1927 and even then with conditions unfavourable to the workers. 
Housing conditions were extremely serious. 

There were considerable differences between the various sections of the work¬ 
ing class as to social situation, political maturity and cultural development. Wage 
differentials in Hungarian industries were considerable. There were some 
privileged categories of workers (first of all printers) whose wages and other ben¬ 
efits were higher than the average. The workers in textile, building material and 
food industries were at the lower end of this wage scale. 

The war and revolutions were followed by an economic crisis. This was partly a 
consequence of the difficulties arising from the switch over from a war to a peace 
economy and partly because of the Trianon Peace Treaty. As a result of the latter, 
Hungary lost more than two thirds of her territory. The country’s economic 
structure disintegrated. The inflation, that had set in during the war, took on 
catastrophic dimensions. The number of unemployed workers rose to over one 
hundred thousand. The living standards of the working class reached rock bot¬ 
tom. 

This situation coincided with the white terror and with the peak of the political 
offensive against the working class. The first to be fired from the factories were 
those who had played an active part in the struggles of the Republic of Councils. 
Those who were politically labelled had poor prospects of obtaining employment. 
Due to the hopelessness of the situation tens of thousands of workers left the 
country to make a better living in France, Belgium, Canada, Brazil and in the 
Argentine. Emigration reached mass proportions, especially of those, who were 
most valuable to the working-class movement. The vacuum left by the emigrants 
was filled by new workers coming from the politically immature peasantry. After 
the defeat of the Republic of Councils thousands of people were put into intern¬ 
ment camps and tens of thousands placed under police surveillance. The terror 
first of all hit the communists. Once caught, they faced the gallows. Otto Korvin, 
People’s Commissar for Home Affairs of the Republic of Councils and party 
militants like Gabor Meszaros, Arpad Kerekes, Jeno Laszlo were executed. A 
fierce man-hunt was on for the communists in hiding. 

It was while suffering great losses that the Hungarian working class and its 
movement started, under the conditions of fascism, the struggle for the preserva¬ 
tion of its remaining rights and for the improvement of its living conditions. The 
unions continued to be the most important mass organizations of the working 
class. The fascist regime had been unable to liquidate them essentially for the 
same reasons which guaranteed the legality of the social democratic party. The 
trade unions, just as before the war, were closely intertwined with the party and to 
join the unions, automatically meant becoming a member of the MSzDP. Thus 
the growth of the trade unions reflected the organizational strength of the MSzDP 
as well, though the two did not exactly correspond because the party also had local 
branches independent of the trade unions. 

At the beginning of the 20s the trade unions had about 200,000 members. In 
1922 the strongest were the trade unions of the iron and metal workers with 
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49,601, the building workers with 18,541, the miners with 18,302, woodworkers 
with 15,925, cobblers with 11,212, printers with 7,347 and the tailors with 7,266 
members. 13 If we compare these membership figures to the number of workers 
employed in these industries we have to conclude that the printers were the best 
organized. They were followed by the cobblers, tailors and wood workers; in 
Budapest and its vicinity, they were practically 100 per cent organized and 40-50 
per cent so in the provinces. The ratio was similar among the metal workers, 
building workers and miners. There were strong organizations in some industries 
which employed only few workers (e.g., goldsmiths and furriers). 14 

Naturally, there were also sections badly or hardly at all organized. During the 
whole period of the counter-revolutionary regime railwaymen, post office work¬ 
ers, tobacco factory workers were unorganized; the number of organized workers 
in the textile and chemical industries was insignificant as well as among the numer¬ 
ically very large navvies. The rate of organization was very low among unskilled 
and semi-skilled industrial workers. The reason for this has to be sought in the 
pre-war traditions of the working-class movement and in the Bethlen-Peyer pact. 
The government forbade the party to organize the transport workers, postal 
workers, state employees (workers in the tobacco factories were included in this 
latter category) and navvies. Textile and chemical industries were underde¬ 
veloped before the war and started flourishing only afterwards. The movement 
had no traditions in these industries. 


The number of trade union members was both relatively and absolutely higher 
in Budapest and its vicinity than in other industrial centres. Budapest and its sub¬ 
urbs had a determining role in the Hungarian working-class movement. At the 
beginning of the 20s more than 50 per cent of industrial workers lived there. This 
was politically and professionally the most highly qualified, most cultured section 
of the Hungarian proletariat. Conditions for organization were more favourable 
in the capital than in the countryside. 

Therefore the social democratic movement was rooted primarily among the 
skilled workers of the capital and some larger industrial centres of the provinces 
(Gyor. Miskolc, Pecs). The fact that the working-class movement relied mainly on 
the skilled workers, that is, on the trained and cultured elite of the working class, 
had both its positive and negative consequences. It was positive because this strata 
enjoyed noteworthy prestige among other categories of workers. In wage strug¬ 
gles and strikes it was an advantage to be led by the old guard of the industrial 
workers and those who held key jobs in production. At the same time this also 
promoted reformist tendencies, bred craft arrogance and separatist strivings. 

The accession to power of the counter-revolution had a varied impact on the 
n°i v C ^f SS; The terror frightened many people and induced them to give up 

political activity. There were some who drew the conclusion from the defeat of the 
Republic of Councils that it was useless to fight for the overthrow of the 
ourgeoisie since it was stronger. Others, especially among the unskilled and less 
cultured workers came under the influence of the religious, nationalist, anti-se- 
e propagan a of the counter-revolution, which never completely relinquished 
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the idea of winning over at least a part of the working class to its side. The keynote 
of its propaganda was to emphasize the “common Hungarian fate”. It claimed 
that the interest of the workers coincided with the interests of the “other sections 
of the nation since the statutes of the Trianon Peace Treatv “strike employees 
just as hard as employers”. 

It has to be noted, however, that these attempts met with relatively little result. 
I hose labour organizations, which were favoured and richly provided with money 
by the government, were unable to gain mass support at the end of the 30s.This was 
primarily due to the openly anti-labour social policies of the ruling circles. A re¬ 
gime which turns down consistently even the most moderate of social demands, 
even those raised by the Christian Socialist Trade Union, which supported the 
regime, cannot expect lasting success among the workers. A contributing factor to 
this failure was that the government lacked adequate personnel in this field. The 
men who undertook to lead the labour organizations loyal to the regime were 
mostly of ruling class origin and the language, mentality, moods and living condi¬ 
tions of the workers were alien to them. 

The consciousness of the basic masses of the workers is determined primarily by 
their class situation. The existence of the Republic of Councils proved that 
capitalism could be overthrown. The proletarian power had been an unforgetta¬ 
ble experience for a whole generation. And at the same time the white terror 
crudely demonstrated the anti-proletarian character of bourgeois class rule. 
Consequently, the overwhelming majority of the working class was resolutely 
opposed to the counter-revolution and lined up behind the most left-wing force in 
official pohtical life, behind the Social Democratic Party. 

However, this was just a general framework, inside which quite a few trends 
appeared. Sooner or later these had to crystallize. They organized themselves into 
groups and presented separate political platforms. Some of them broke with the 
MSzDP, criticizing it from left- or right-wing standpoints. 

The first right-wing group to break away from the MSzDP was led by Sandor 
Csizmadia. Sandor Csizmadia started as an agricultural worker who had some 
literary and poetic talent. At a relatively young age he became a member of the 
editorial board of Nepszava , and played an important role at the beginning of the 
century in the development of proletarian culture. He even enjoyed some popu¬ 
larity as a leader of the Association of Agricultural Labourers. Csizmadia and his 
group switched over to “a national standpoint”, broke with the MSzDP and 
openly backed the government. 

A similar event took place in the Miners’ Union. Its leader, Vendel Csoka, 
found himself opposed to the leadership of the party in the mid-20s. The real di¬ 
vergency was not of a political nature; the trade union accused Csoka of embez¬ 
zlement. After having been expelled from the party and the trade union in 1926, 
he made use of his personal influence among the miners to start a “yellow” trade 
union. His organization received regular subsidies from the government. 
Nevertheless it lost its influence within a few years. 15 

But far more important than these events were the struggles waged in the 1920s 
by the organized workers from leftist positions against the opportunism and the 


15 Public Archives of Pecs, reports of the Lord-Lieutenant of Baranva county, 1929- 204. 
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policy of political submission of the Peyerist leadership. These struggles also ap¬ 
peared in different ideological forms. 

We have already pointed out that a portion of the pre-war party leadership, 
who took an active part in the struggles of the Republic of Councils, emigrated to 
Austria to escape from the white terror and established an organization under the 
name of Vildgossdg, led by professor Zsigmond Kunfi. He was born in 1879 and 
had been a member of the MSzDP leadership since 1907. He was an erudite man, 
a politician of broad outlook who had already been considered before the war to 
be the best theoretician of the party. During the Republic of Councils, he was 
People's Commissar for Public Education. Another significant personality of the 
group was Vilmos Bohm, a technician. Commissar of War and later Ambassador 
in Vienna representing the Republic of Councils. 

The Vil&gossag-group had close relations with the Austrian Social Democratic 
Party and had a great influence within the Socialist Workers' International as 
well. Ideologically they were opposed to communism and rejected the idea of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. However, besides many other problems, they dif¬ 
fered from the leadership at home in a very important question: they considered 
the reformation of the Horthy regime impossible, the conclusion of all kinds of 
pacts with it unpardonable and advocated a consistent struggle aimed at its sub¬ 
version. They utilized their relations with Western social democratic statesmen 
for undermining the foreign political activity of the regime. 

For the leaders at home the activity of the group was extremely unpleasant, 
since the emigres - besides their frequent open attacks - discredited their policy 
of “loyalty” towards the regime and prevented them from fulfilling the obligation, 
undertaken in the 1921 pact, to support the government's revisionist foreign pol¬ 
icy. Nevertheless, they could not completely break with the group. The Vil&gos- 
sag-group was a force to be reckoned with in the International, a domain impor¬ 
tant to the party leadership. They clearly saw' that whether their position in the 
International strengthened or worsened depended on Kunfi and his followers. 
The world reputation of the MSzDP depended largely on what was written about 
it in the Arbeiter Zeitung , the Austrian party daily, which considered Kunfi and 
Bohm as competent sources of information. Because of this, the party leaders 
chose to manoeuvre with the group instead of breaking with them or openly de¬ 
claring war on them. 

The Vilagossag-group had significant influence in Hungary too, especially 
among the old party members. They held important posts in some of the strongest 
trade unions such as that of the printers, metal workers and building trade work¬ 
ers. 

When outlining the forces of opposition within the MSzDP mention has to be 
made of the communist opposition. The members of the banned KMP who stayed 
at home, mostly enrolled in the MSzDP and in the trade unions. They knew they 
would meet conscious workers more easily here; it would be here that they could 
carry on effective propaganda and train people who could subsequently be in¬ 
volved in underground activity. It followed from this that they could not reveal 
their ideas which would have been dangerous because of the presence of police 
agents and because they would have been expelled by the social democratic lead¬ 
ers. However, this did not mean that they were inactive, or obedient executors of 
the Peyerist policy or were patient observers of events. On the contrary, they took 
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part in all the actions aimed at forcing the party leadership toward consistent class 
struggle and they led all movements of the left-wing opposition. In the beginning 
of the 20s, they won important positions amongst the leather-workers, wood¬ 
workers and building trades workers. They endeavoured to coordinate their ac¬ 
tions with the activity of other left-wing groups. The central figure of the com¬ 
munist opposition was Istv^n Vagi, construction worker. Vagi, born in 1883, took 
part in the trade union movement from his early youth. He became a full time 
trade unionist already before the war. During the Republic of Councils he was the 
political commissarof the construction workers’ battalion of the Red Army. After 
the defeat of the Republic of Councils he was secretary of the social democratic 
party organizations first in the town of Gyor, and then in Pecs. He made contact 
with the illegal KMP in 1923 and subsequently his activity was conducted under 
the party’s guidance. 

The activity of the various left-wing opposition groups increased by the 
mid-20s. Although the leadership kept the Bethlen-Peyer pact secret from-the 
membership, knowledge of its contents slowly spread all over the country. 
Through the Vilagossag-group in Vienna, the KMP became acquainted with its 
main points and made them known to the social democratic workers at home. The 
opposition, critical of the defensive policy of the leadership and its compromises 
with the regime, became more insistent. The party leadership not only rejected 
this criticism but started to expel the leaders of the left-wing opposition. Police 
authorities dealt with the expelled members as communists and the expulsion was 
accompanied by police surveillance, internment and dismissal from jobs. The 
leaders of some large trade unions, such as those of the construction workers and 
cobblers, were expelled. Large numbers of workers, who sympathized with their 
leaders, left the party and the trade unions. The people who were expelled or who 
left the MSzDP founded a new party, the Socialist Workers’ Party of Hungary 
(MSzMP) which was sympathizing with and was guided by the communists, with 
Istvan Vagi as its secretary. As result of the explusions and resignations, by 1926 
the number of trade union members dropped to half of what it was in 1922. 16 

The process of differentiation within the MSzDP naturally enough was not 
simply a result of subjective factors (i.e., the policy of the leadership). It expressed 
the processes taking place within the working class itself at the time. After the 
defeat of the Republic of Councils the working class as a whole was politically 
crippled. Initially, the basic reflexes of self-defence drove into the background the 
problems arising from the differences between the various strata of the workers. 
To the extent that the political consolidation advanced, that the working-class 
movement gained more freedom of action and the fetters were shaken off to that 
extent did these problems rise to the surface. 

As has already been stated, the skilled workers and mostly the highly skilled 
workers, made up the main base of the MSzDP. When formulating policy, the 
party leadership first of all took into account the direct goals of this sector. Worthy 
of mention, though not a decisive factor, is that all the leaders originated from this 
group. These aims could be summarized as follows: struggle for reforms aimed at 
democratizing the regime and at improving the economic situation of the workers. 


16 “A magyar szakszervezetek Ictszama 1926-ban" (The Numerical Strength of the Hungarian 
Trade Unions in 1926), Szakszervezeti krtesito . June 1927. See Agnes Szabd's study. 
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Amidst the given conditions these demands included the suspension of the state of 
emergency (censorship and internment) the codification of universal suffrage, the 
right to use secret ballots, the ensurance of the normal functioning of parliament 
the reduction of prices and the establishment of progressive taxation. In addition 
to the above mentioned strata, the party could also win the support of significant 
groups of the petty-bourgeoisie for these demands. 

The reformist conception, however, did not adequately express the needs and 
demands of the majority of the working class, which was deprived of all rights 
proverty stricken and living in intolerable conditions. These included miners 
agrarian workers, 17 workers (mainly women) employed in textile, chemical and 
food industries, unskilled and semi-skilled workers and the majority of skilled 
workers employed in the small and medium-sized factories. The vague perspec¬ 
tives offered by the slow reforms did not attract these masses, did not express their 
desires. This does not mean that at that time these workers were uniformly to the 
lefuof the MSzDP. It is a well-known fact that low standards of living and the 
concomitant low cultural level delay the development of class consciousness 
rather than facilitate it. They were characterized partly by political indifference 
and partly by spontaneous radicalism. This is not refuted by the fact that those 
who had suffrage voted for the MSzDP in the 1922 elections, because there was no 
other working class party to vote for. These masses, on account of their economic 
conditions and direct interests, were the potential reserve of revolutionary poli¬ 
tics. Admidst more favourable conditions they might have found their way to the 
communist party. Under the conditions of the Hungarian fascist regime they only 
reached the point of rejecting social democratic reformism - but had no possibil¬ 
ity of taking the next step, that of supporting revolutionary policies. 

Ne\ ertheless, they did reach the stage of rejecting the MSzDP and peculiarly 
enough, it was the party leadership itself that led them to do so. A good example 
o this was the policy of the party leadership with regard to the economic struggle. 

1 he trade unions were earnest about safeguarding the interest of the rank and file 
and employed all forms of economic struggles to that end. Strikes were not the 
only form of struggle, wage increase could often be obtained through negotia- 

at°™rh rim« h th re was n °°V her Way ’ they were not averse to stopping work - and 
}™ es they proved their power by strong, large-scale and well-organized 
c ions. But such struggles took place exclusively in the well-organized trades. 

Sns nfT IT un , dertake to defend interests of the poorly organized sec- 
iWthi w w . orking class ,f workers went on strike in a factory where the major- 
not dve mSnai Was n0t organized - the >’ did not try to organize them, they would 
union’s^III! PP ° Und f r the pretext that the y could not spend the trade 
ther"ZI n r r8aniZed workers - ° f course, this “bookkeepers’ ” view of 
the class struggle did not make a favourable impression on the workers. 


worker one riwhof the'^age of an "’” nthly w . a 8 e ° f . a miner was one third, and that of an agrarian 
•• In March 1922 12 OOO n^,,. ^ 8 ' Sk "‘ ed facl °ry worker in Budapest, 
decreasing standard of living due to innauon'^Si'nce^hT^ T, Buda P csl and i,s environs against the 
t»on 7 in the August of the same vear ^ resu ls were 8000 absorbed by further infla- 

metal workers went on a national strike awm S S 40 u° 00WO !' kerS Sto PP ed work ln March 1923 > ,he 

by miners in Salgotarjin and Pecs and by cobbers and°h * ih StrU8gl t S f ° r beUer wages Were Waged 

y cobblers and building workers in Budapest. 
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What we have described above must not be taken as absolute. Boundaries be¬ 
tween the individual sections of workers were not drawn with geometric preci¬ 
sion, and there were instances in the history of the MSzDP which were exceptions 
to the general trend. But this was the main trend and the party was becoming more 
and more alienated from the lower strata of the working class and getting closer to 
the petty-bourgeoisie and the bourgeoisie. 

This tendency was also expressed in the votes received by the MSzDP at the 
elections. It should be mentioned in advance that the Election Act of 1922 (it was 
the first time that the MSzDP ran candidates in the elections) created one of the 
most anti-democratic electoral systems in Europe. The majority of the voters 
voted openly in the presence of the representatives of the local authorities and the 
gendarmerie; brutal reprisals faced those who voted for the opposition. The 
number of the enfranchised was small, hardly one third of the adult population. 
The communist party was in illegality and, naturally, could not participate in the 
elections. 

The 1922 Election Act, and all the electoral acts later adopted, made an excep¬ 
tion of Budapest, its industrial suburbs and some country towns so as to mislead 
public opinion in the West and maintain the “democratic” pretense and, there¬ 
fore, voting was by secret ballot. Thus the votes cast here reflected the moods of 
the masses, though account has to be taken of the great difference between the 
governments and the MSzDP’s financial and propaganda possibilities. Since the 
number of towns with secret ballot changed from one election to another, in the 
following we are only going to analyze the votes of those constituencies where 
throughout the existence of the regime elections were held secretly. We should 
add that there was practically no relation between the number of votes cast and 
the number of seats allocated. To elect a candidate, the opposition had to receive 
five to eight times as many votes as the government party. 

The comparison of the 1922 and 1926 elections shows the following results: 19 

Total number Number of votes for The MSzDP's percentage 

the MSzDP of total votes cast 



1922 

1926 

1922 

1926 

1922 

1926 

Budapest 

304,095 

221,394 

121,789 

59,293 

40,3 

26.8 

Budapest’s 

surroundings 

81,332 

63,250 

45,829 

22,122 

56.3 

34.9 

Gy&r 

10,055 

12,551 

5,198 

4,298 

51.9 

34.2 

P6cs 

10,558 

11,789 

5,514 

5,216 

52.5 

44.2 

Miskolc 

9,153 

13,500 

5,740 

4,137 

62.7 

30.6 

Szeged 

10,133 

23,324 

5,365 

5,913 

53.1 

-25.3 

Debrecen 

10,858 

21,359 

6,254 

4,690 

60.4 

21.9 

H6dmez6v£s£rhely 

5,840 

9,179 

3,067 

2,251 

52.5 

24.6 


This table shows that in 1922, the MSzDP practically got all of the votes of the 
working class, and of large sections of the petty-bourgeoisie as well. Although it is 
impossible to show statistically how many workers had the vote, there is no doubt 
that both in Budapest and in the provinces the number of people who voted for 

19 These figures are from the contemporary press; where we found contradictory data we accepted 
the figures of Szocializmus, the theoretical organ of the MSzDP, as authoritative. 
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the social democrats was much larger than the number of voting workers. The 
data of the various constituencies confirm this. In the working-class areas of the 
Budapest suburbs (CsepcI, Ujpest, Kispest) the MSzDP got 80 per cent of the 
votes. 

By 1926 the party lost much of its support, especially in the working-class areas 
(in Budapest and suburbs). The number of its voters did not decrease in the coun¬ 
tryside, the decrease in percentage here was due to the modification of the Elec¬ 
tion Act which allowed more people to vote. 20 The relative decrease is significant 
especially in the working-class districts of Budapest. In the petty-bourgeois dis¬ 
tricts the results remained more or less at the 1922 level. 

In spite of the decrease, the majority of the working class still lined up behind 
the MSzDP. But the trend - as a result of the previously mentioned factors - was 
downward. 

In the 20s, the party attempted to seek allies in the circles of the radical and 
liberal bourgeoisie and petty-bourgeoisie. Between 1920 and 1926 it made elec¬ 
toral alliance with those opposition parties which were to be left of the govern¬ 
ment. These attempts, however, had little result and did more harm than good to 
the party's position. In Hungary, at the time, the MSzDP was the only mass party 
which stood for bourgeois democracy. Its political partners were only insignificant 
splinter parties, built on the personal prestige of individual politicians, whose 
platforms were vague and contradictory. The alliance with the Democratic Party 
of Vilmos Vazsonyi is such an example. Vilmos Vazsonyi was a lawyer, a former 
Minister of Justice in the ultra-reactionary war-time governments, a well known 
royalist enjoying the confidence of influential financial circles. Vazsonyi started 
opposing the regime because of the anti-semitic extremism of the terrorist com¬ 
mandos and it was on account of this that he made an alliance with the social 
democrats, whom, by the way, he greatly despised. The party found a similar ally 
in the petty-bourgeois party of another lawyer, Karoly Rassay. These politicians 
were backed by the numerically small groups of the Budapest Jewish bourgeoisie 
and the liberal intelligentsia; while these manoeuvres did not increase the number 
of voters for the MSzDP, they did unfavourably affect the popularity of the party 
among the workers. 

The MSzDP nevertheless obtained, by virtue of the seats it had won in the 
\ arious elections, certain positions that cannot be under-estimated. Its members 
of parliament had personal contact with the leading politicians of the regime, they 
had the opportunity of obtaining valuable information and looking behind the 
scenes of power. They had a large representation in the Budapest City Council 
and in the organs of self-government in some of the country towns. Thus they had 
their representatives on the board of directors of works, owned by the Budapest 
Counci! and other city councils, such as transport, energy supply, public hygiene, 
etc. They had some influence in the public health-service as well. 

It follows from this that the party’s financial situation w'as not bad. Its funds 
were derived not so much from membership fees, as from the real estate of the 
unions and front companies owned by the party (savings bank, insurance com¬ 
pany, printing office). Larger trade unions not only owned their own headquar¬ 
ters buildings, but also apartment houses and land. Practically all the leaders of 

See Agnes Szabo's study. 
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the party were members of parliament and the salary they received as MP’s and 
their other sources of income ensured them an income that was eight to ten times 
that of a skilled worker. 21 


The MSzDP during the Years of the Depression 

I he world economic crisis that broke out in 1929 soon spread to Hungary as well. 
The prices of agricultural products started to drop as early as 1928 and after 1929 
fell rapidly. 1 his struck both the smallholder peasantry and the agricultural pro¬ 
letariat; the former got less money for their produce, the latter got smaller wages 
and unemployment increased. 

The slump in industrial production began in 1930 and reached bottom in 1932. 
By this time production was about 25 per cent less than in 1929. Naturally, this 
ligure reflects only the general drop in production and the impact of the crisis 
varied from industry to industry. The textile industry, for example, could even 
increase production. 

The drop in production resulted in large scale unemployment. In industry, the 
number of unemployed workers reached 240,000, or one third of its employed. 
But the number of those who had part-time jobs was even larger. The increase in 
unemployment was used by the employers to bring down wages. The total wages 
paid out in industry in 1932 was 42.4 per cent less than in 1929, while price 
indexes only dropped by 14.2 per cent. 

The crisis also put an end to the political stabilization of the regime. The 
monetary position of the country in the international market was shaken. The 
uneven burden that had to be assumed gave rise to conflicts among the different 
groups of the ruling classes. Agrarian capital, which was stricken especially hard 
by the crisis, demanded relief through duty and tax regulations at the expense of 
industrial and commercial capital. The latter tried to prevent this with the argu¬ 
ment that it would effect the financial balance of the country. The government 
tried to reach a compromise but to no avail. Count Istvan Bethlen’s government 
had to resign in August 1931 after ten years in office, and a new cabinet was 
formed by Gyula K6rolyi. Gyula Karolyi was a politician of poor calibre and his 
appointment was to be only a temporary solution, with him staying in office until 
the government could carry out the unpopular austerity measures and steer the 
economy through the crisis. 

During the crisis, there was an upsurge in right-wing opposition to the regime, 
by officers of gentry origin, civil servants and other middle-class elements who 
had attained recognition in 1919 for their role in the suppression of the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat but who in the 20s were gradually ousted from power or 
driven to its periphery. This group had contact with Hitler’s party as early as the 
beginning of the 20s. It was led by Gyula Gombbs, an officer of the general staff 
during the First World War. He became notorious during the 1918 bourgeois 
democratic revolution when he had initiated the establishment of the league of 
counter-revolutionary officers. He played a great part in Horthy’s accession to 
power and for some time he enjoyed Horthy’s complete confidence. During the 

21 PI Archives, fond 658. unit 5/1931/4. 
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20s he was forced to remain in the background, but later his political career rose 
once again. In 1928, he became Minister of War. Public opinion considered him 
as the Hungarian representative of the Hitler-type of fascism. 

Anti-fascist forces were weak and divided. The only consistently revolutionary 
party, the KMP was still illegal and its situation had further deteriorated. The ex¬ 
tremely small legal opportunity it had of working through the MSzMP from 
1925-1928, had vanished. The leaders of the party were being arrested one after 
the other. During 1930-1931, the police got at the party’s leading body five times 
consecutively. The hunt for communists was becoming ever more wild. In July 
1932 Imre Sallai and S£ndor Fiirst, two leaders of the Party, were caught. Al¬ 
though world public opinion including such prominent personalities as Thomas 
Mann, J. Galsworthy, H.G. Wells, Eduard Herriot, demanded the release of the 
prisoners, the fascist court sentenced them to death and they were executed. 

Nevertheless it was the communists who organized the spontaneously de¬ 
veloping mass struggle against unemployment, who provided the organizational 
framework and headed the movement. The first larger demonstration of its kind 
took place on January 26,1930 in Budapest. In the spring of 1930 a wave of pro¬ 
tests against unemployment swept the provincial towns and villages. Especially 
violent demonstrations took place in Hodmez6v£sarhely and Szeged. Demon¬ 
strators demanded that public and communal works be launched and unem¬ 
ployment benefits be paid. Clashes became more and morefierceand the police 
used their weapons more and more often. 

As the movement developed, it became inevitable for the MSzDP to work out a 
policy of struggle against unemployment. 

The leaders of the MSzDP maintained that it was the duty of the government to 
take care of the unemployed. They demanded legislative measures which would 
ease the misery of the unemployed by taxing the whole of society. They knew very 
well - in their theoretical articles and speeches they even emphasized it - that 
unemployment was an inevitable aspect of capitalism which could be eliminated 
only by a socialist society. But since something had to be done in the meantime, 
the parliamentary group of the party presented the following demands: 

1. Legislation concerning compulsory unemployment insurance. This bill was 
introduced in the house of representatives by Lajos Kabok on December 10, 
1929; social democratic representatives repeatedly attempted, but in vain, to put 
it on the agenda later on. 

2. Legislation on the 48 hour work week. In Hungary, at the time, work hours 
were subject to “free bargaining” between workers and employers and were reg¬ 
ulated only by the collective agreements. As has already been mentioned, the 
crisis had an uneven effect on the different branches of industry and on the various 
factories within the same industries. Even in the period of hopeless stagnation, it 
would sometimes happen that an unexpected order would temporarily increase 
the need for manpower. Thus, while a number of factories were idle or worked 
two or three days a week, workers in other factories worked 10-12 hour shifts. 
Also, it was more profitable to employ fewer workers for longer hours, than to 
employ larger numbers working shorter hours. 

Thus the codification of the eight hour work day would actually have reduced 
unemployment to some extent. The parliamentary group of the MSzDP con¬ 
tinuously kept this issue on the agenda during the years of the crisis. 
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3. The launching of large-scale public works. The parliamentary group de¬ 
manded that the date for such necessary state and municipal investments as the 
Budapest urban planning, a new hospital, a modern bridge across the Danube, 
flood-control dikes and sewage system, etc. be advanced. 

The parliamentary group campaigned for these demands in dozens of speeches, 
points of order and interpellations. This struggle was, in itself, correct and it ex¬ 
pressed on the whole the immediate interests of the workers. At first, however, 
the party leadership sharply opposed all non-parliamentary ways of struggle, 
especially mass demonstrations. Their policy remained defensive during the years 
of the crisis and was confined to partial demands. The recurrent theme of the 
speeches made by the party’s representatives was that the government had to 
grant unemployment benefits, for otherwise a “catastrophe” might come, a rev¬ 
olution could break out,which the MSzDPwould consider as a disaster just as the 
government would. 

From this point of view, the demonstrations led by the communists were re¬ 
garded as disturbing and harmful events, and the MSzDP handled them with un¬ 
disguised aversion. “Both the leadership of the MSzDP and the leaders of the 
trade unions have been doingtheir utmost for years to control the unemployed so 
as to prevent the desperation of the breadless, jobless masses from exploding” — 
Nepszava admitted. 22 This was a logical extension of their views. The reasoning 
was that clashes between the working masses and state power only increased ten¬ 
sion and therefore limited the possibility of obtaining reforms. “Law and order” 
clashed with the “pro-order” social democracy and the leaders were faced with a 
dilemma which could only have bad consequences. However, there are cases 
when demonstrations cannot be avoided, for example, when the masses insist on 
demonstrating and objection by the leaders would seriously endanger their pres¬ 
tige. That is also the case when the government questions the real political weight 
of the party and violates the modus vivendi. In the first case the leadership has to 
prove its militancy to the masses and in the second it has to demonstrate its mass 
support to the government. 

The leadership of the MSzDP did everything in order to appeal to the “common 
sense” of the ruling circles. In the spring of 1930, it conducted long and fruitless 
negotiations for unemployment benefits. These talks achieved nothing, the gov¬ 
ernment and the leading capitalist circles rigidly refused even a one per cent in¬ 
crease in the budget allocations. They argued that the introduction of unem¬ 
ployment benefits would be detrimental to work morale; it would encourage 
truancy “for it is in the Eastern blood of Hungarians that they react improperly to 
any temptations provided by law. Our people do not like to work”. 23 

Thus the party leadership found itself in a difficult situation. The obstinate re¬ 
fusal of the government on the one hand and the rising mass movements on the 
other, forced them to change their tactics. In addition to this, social democratic 
workers were playing an increasing role in the movement, as their existence was 
also threatened by unemployment. The local party organizations did not oppose 
these actions, on the contrary, in some towns (Kispest, Persterzsebet, Gyor, Pecs) 
they actually supported them. 

22 “Munkanelkuliseg a Toreky tanacs e!6tt" (Unemployment Before the Toreky-Council), Nep¬ 
szava, August 14, 1930. 

23 OL, Papers of the Ministry of Welfare, bundle 6, 1924-1930. 
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Influenced by all this, the leadership of the MSzDP also decided to take more 
resolute steps. In the summer of 1930 they organized mass meetings to discuss the 
problem of how to fight unemployment. The number ot participants at these 
meetings was higher than ever before (one of the meetings was attended by 
25,00(Tpeople). The atmosphere was tense. Speakers were often interrupted by 
people who urged more resolute, more militant policies. A particularly animated 
meeting was held in Gyor (130 kilometres west of Budapest), where participants 
decided to organize a march to Budapest, to demonstrate their determination. 
This "hunger march" could be stopped only by army units. 

As a consequence of this pressure from below, the leaders of the MSzDP and 
the trade unions decided to organize in Budapest and other industrial cities a 
strike accompanied by demonstrations in order to back up the demands of the 
unemployed. The authorities allowed it on the condition that its organizers would 
guarantee that it would be a "quiet walk" with no political slogans. 

The communist party called on its members and sympathizers to take part in the 
demonstration, and to turn it into a militant, definitely political demonstration 
against the regime. 24 Simultaneously it took organizational and technical precau¬ 
tions for the success of this plan. 

On September 1, 1930 the main streets of Budapest were jammed with about 
150,000 demonstrators. The demonstrators clashed with the police within the 
first fifteen minutes. Soon mounted policemen attacked the demonstrators 
whose mood became increasingly militant. This was the first time since the defeat 
of the Republic of Councils that the song of the international labour movement, 
the “International" was openly sung on the streets. The demonstrators shouted in 
unison "Down with Horthy! Down with Bethlen! We want work, we want bread!" 

Actual street battles developed between the demonstrators and police. In the 
clashes one worker died and about four hundred were wounded. 

Demonstrations spread throughout the country. In Gyor there was a general 
strike and several demonstrators were wounded by the police. Clashes took place 
in Miskolc, Gyula and Szentes. About 100,000 persons were estimated to have 
taken part in these demonstrations in provincial towns. 

The demonstration on September 1, 1930 was the most important one during 
the whole Horthy era, both as to size and effect. The quarter of a million people 
entering the scene of political struggle on this day, definitely expressed their op¬ 
position to the counter-revolutionary regime. The demonstration provoked 
considerable international reaction. Solidarity demonstrations took place in 
France, Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia and in the Soviet Union. 

For the MSzDP the demonstration was especially important, as it proved that 
there was an alternative to the increasingly unpopular and frustrating policy of the 
"most loyal opposition". The party not only had the means of bringing the masses 
out on the streets but this policy also increased the popularity of the party, its 
political weight in the life of the country and even improved its bargaining posi¬ 
tions with the government. 

This alternative was represented in the party first of all by Ern6 Garami and 
Mano Buchinger. Garami, who had left the country at the end of 1919 and had 
been living in Austria, came back in November 1929 with the permission of the 

24 PI Archives, Pamphlet and leaflet collection, 111/1/1930/1568. 
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government. The latter hoped that Garami could be persuaded to put his interna¬ 
tional connections at the service of the regime. Because of this they forgave him 
the articles he had written in the 20s in his paper Jovo, attacking the regime. 

Garami came home with the idea that eventually he would take over the lead¬ 
ership of the party. This seemed logical, both because of his past and his abilities 
which were far more remarkable than those of the leaders at home. Since he 
viewed the position and the perspectives of the MSzDP not from the aspect of 
Horthy’s parliament, but from that of international social democracy, he had a 
clear vision of the disadvantages and probable consequences of tne Peyerist 
policies. Therefore he tried to make the party change its policy. 

The essence of his outlook was the following: 

The Horthy regime was an anachronism in democratic Europe. It was becom¬ 
ing more and more isolated and would collapsein thenear future under internal and 
international pressures, giving way to a bourgeois democratic regime. The party’s 
duty was not to delay, but, on the contrary, to hasten this collapse. The MSzDP 
had to undermine the regime, instead of pursuing "constructive collaboration". 
Until the collapse, the MSzDP had to preserve its political and moral capital and, 
most of all, its influence on the working class. In order to achieve this aim the party 
had to clearly dissociate itself from this doomed regime. The prestige of the party 
was far more important than its temporary positions which were of doubtful val¬ 
ue. 

Garami especially severely criticized the party’s activity in Parliament. He said 
that the party did not have to mislead the workers into believing that anything 
could be achieved in Parliament. It should not provide the government with the 
advantage of appearing democratic because it allowed an "opposition". It was 
more expedient for the party to boycott the regime, be passive in Parliament and 
devote a major part of its energies to organizing mass struggles. The party ought 
to become the acknowledged leader of all democratic forces and join forces with 
all those who could be relied on. Since Garami was strongly anti-communist, he 
did not include the communists. He considered them as an enemy, equally 
dangerous as fascism. By democratic forces he exclusively meant the liberal and 
petty-bourgeois parties. 25 

Garami’s strategy was not new. In essence he adapted the ideas he had profes¬ 
sed in 1919-1920 to the new situation. His position was unquestionably based on 
an erroneous analysis of the situation. The democratic big powers had no inhibi¬ 
tions about supporting the fascist regimes in Central Europe, just as they 
tolerated brutal slavery in their colonies, as long as it coincided with their great 
power interests. Besides this, the forces of democracy were in retreat throughout 
Europe. But apart from this, passivity in Parliament would not have served the 
interests of the Hungarian working class and the working class would have even 
lost the minimal position it had achieved. 

Nevertheless, Garami’s ideas had their positive features too. He demanded a 
consistent struggle against the regime and was in favour of mass actions. This 
played a significant role in the MSzDP'sleadership in organizing the demonstra¬ 
tion of September 1, after which the question of the party’s strategy arose again. 


25 HI Archives, fond 657. unit 5/1931/4. 
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The leadership of the MSzDP was frightened by the size and the character of 
the demonstration. They had not reckoned on such great masses and, what is 
more, they had not judged realistically the mood of the masses. They had not 
thought that blood would be shed, that crowds marching on the street - following 
the appeal of the communist — would build barricades and set cars on fire. They 
did not dare to assume the responsibility of following this path. They had not the 
slightest intention to relinquishing their positions nor of breaking resolutely with 
the regime. Their only aim was to make use of the events of September 1, in order 
to increase their influence on the masses, to enhance their prestige with the gov¬ 
ernment and their position in the Socialist Workers’ International. This required 
that the mass movements be contained and that Garami be ousted from the lead¬ 
ership. 

The latter task was the easier one and a campaign was launched against Garami 
within the party. His articles were not published, his speeches were greeted by 
howls, his proposals were outvoted. Garami recognized his failure and in January 
1931 he resigned from the leadership and went into exile again. 

Mass movements continued after September 1 as well. Demonstrations took 
place in Debrecen (March 1931), in Hodmez6vasarhely (April 1931), and in 
December 1931 nearly ten thousand unemployed demanded work and bread in 
Budapest. These actions, however, were organized by the communists. The 
MSzDP did everything possible to dissociate itself from the movement of the 
unemployed. Naturally, this was not done openly. The party kept the unem¬ 
ployment issue on the agenda, Nepszava continued to publish articles on the sub¬ 
ject, even meetings were being held. But caution began to prevail, marches and 
demonstrations were no longer being organized. The idea began to prevail that 
the movement of the unemployed was not the affair of that section upon which the 
party relied. Among the skilled workers the rate of unemployment was, of course, 
not as high as the average. Their situation was not so hopeless, they had job op¬ 
portunities. On the other hand, the masses of poor people were of little or no 
consequence to the MSzDP, since most of them did not even have suffrage. It had 
even been pointed out by Karoly Peyer in connection with an interpellation: 
“Mister Prime Minister, you are quite mistaken if you think that it is the misery of 
the unemployed that strengthens the Social Democratic Party. These are not our 
masses...” 26 

Therefore, in the years of the crisis, the party continued to follow the defensive 
policy of surrender elaborated in the early 20s. The main representative of this 
policy continued to be Karoly Peyer. Of course, in the party leadership some 
changes had taken place, new faces, new names appeared. At the second half of 
the 20s, 1116s Monus began to play an increasingly important role in the leader¬ 
ship. By profession he was a shoemaker, but soon he became a self-educated intel¬ 
lectual. He was a gifted publicist, a cultured man and an attractive leader, who 
rose above the unimaginative trade union officials. Politically he held the same 
views as Peyer, but in a more refined, more gentle way and with greater care for 
party prestige. It was also in these years that Arpad Szakasits, a building worker 
and Secretary of the Association of Building Trade Workers became one of the 
top leaders and later on he was to become the foremost representative of the left 

26 Kepviseldhdzi Naplo (Diary of the House of Representatives), vol. XI, p. 81, 1931. 
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wing and of the people’s front policy within the party. Anna K6thly, a private of¬ 
fice employee, also played an important role; she was the only social democratic 
woman in Parliament. Mano Buchinger, although of the old guard, joined the 
leadership again after ten years in exile. He was a good friend of Garami’s, and 
one of his followers, as was Jakab Weltner, the editor of Nepszava- The appear¬ 
ance of these people on the scene meant a certain improvement in the quality of 
leadership, though at the moment this was not reflected in the practical policy of 
the MSzDP. 


Social Democracy and the Peasantry 

The relationship of the party and the peasantry, numerically the largest strata of 
society, was of special significance from the point of view of the effectiveness of 
social democratic policies and of the success of the struggle for democracy. 

The agrarian question had long been of decisive importance in the history of 
Hungarian social democracy but it is not our task to analyze this here. 27 We 
should only like to mention that at the beginning of the century the party had ac¬ 
cepted, as applicable to Hungarian conditions, the theories of Kautsky on the 
agrarian question with no particular changes. The pillar of Kautsky’s ideas was the 
superiority of large-scale over small-scale farming. 

This standpoint put the party in a serious dilemma. In Hungary, the 
bourgeois-democratic revolution never having been completed, the landowner- 
ship system was burdened by significant feudal remnants. The largest part of the 
land was owned by the landlords while the majority of the population had no land 
or were peasants with one or two holds. Land reform was the deepest desire of 
these three million people. Since the MSzDP would not undertake to struggle for 
this, the forces fighting for the revolutionary-democratic solution of the land 
question had started to organize outside of the party already at the beginning of 
the century. 

In the 20s debate began within the party regarding the re-examination of its 
agrarian policy. The leadership - according to the resolutions of previous con¬ 
gresses - had to work out the party’s agrarian programme. There was growing 
recognition of the need to pull down the wall which had for decades divided 
workers and peasants and to convert the peasantry from being a reserve for 
counter-revolution to that of democracy, or at least to make some initial efforts in 
this direction. Conditions for this, at least potentially, existed.The initial dem¬ 
agogy carried on by the counter-revolution among the peasants had been un¬ 
masked by the mid-20s. The land reform introduced in 1921 had not eased social 
tensions. 28 Simultaneously, the party urgently needed to extend its mass influence 
and to find a new ally so as to make its struggle for democracy more effective. 

Meanwhile, in the circles of international social democracy the agrarian 
question was also beginning to be treated in a new way. In their agrarian pro¬ 
grammes the Western fraternal parties, one after the other, considered the de¬ 
mand for land reform and the distribution of estates as either necessary or ad- 


27 See Tibor Erenyi’s study in this volume. 

28 See Agnes Szabo’s study in this volume. 
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missible. It was first of all the agrarian programme of the German social demo¬ 
crats, made public in 1927, which encouraged the Hungarian party to revise its 
views. 

There was a particular reason for the uncertainty of Hungarian social democ¬ 
racy regarding the agrarian question. While the Hungarian ruling classes more or 
less tolerated the existence of a moderate social-democratic movement in the 
cities, they were unwilling to allow such an organization in the villages for a long 
time. Social tensions were more acute in the villages than in the towns and cities. 
All movements of the agrarian proletariat were radical from the start and shifted 
even more to the left. It was more difficult in the villages to contain the movement 
and to build up an opposition within it and to use subtle means of manipulation. 
Besides this, the villages were not so much in the spotlight of foreign observers; 
there was no need there to create the semblance of democracy. The ruling classes 
could use — and did quite consistently — open, brutal, unmasked terror against the 
movements. Therefore, all attempts by social democracy to take roots in the vil¬ 
lages immediately led to serious conflicts. 

Nevertheless, at the end of the 20s it seemed that the administration had 
changed its original point of view. A decree of the Ministry of the Interior stated 
that ‘‘organizations of the MSzDP may operate without the permission of the au¬ 
thorities”. 29 This was motivated by the hope that the appearance of MSzDP or¬ 
ganizations would distract the discontent of the peasantry, which at the time was 
manifested in a series of spontaneous mass movements. The government also 
hoped that the leaders of the party would manage to keep the movement within 
the limits of a loyal opposition. 

These factors gave impetus to those forces which demanded the revision of the 
party’s peasant policies. The preparation of the agrarian programme, which had 
been in the making for years, was now accelerated. The draft of the agrarian 
programme was introduced at the Twenty-seventh Congress of the MSzDP that 
opened on September 7,1930. The Congress accepted it after a thorough debate 
and several amendments. 

The programme demanded the expropriation of church lands and related es¬ 
tates without compensation and the division of estatesof over 200 holds (with 
compensation to the proprietors) among landless and poverty stricken peasants 
except for the model farms which served public aims and other large agricultural 
plants “serving important interests of production”. It considered it an obligation 
of the state to compensate the landlords but said nothing about whether or not the 
peasants would have to pay for the land they received. The division of the landed 
estates was correctly regarded as key issue of democratic transformation, for in 
Hungary the strongest base of political reaction were the latifundia. The recogni¬ 
tion of this fact showed that the party had discarded the strictly economist ap¬ 
proach to the agrarian question. 

As a result of the Congress discussion a sentence was included in the pro¬ 
gramme which, though rather vague, did nevertheless refer to socialism as the ul¬ 
timate aim of the party. 

The agrarian programme was an important document of the struggle for a 
bourgeois-democratic transformation and it was one of the most positive acts of 

29 Nepszava, January 21, 1930. 
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the MSzDP between the two wars. The programme on the whole was based on a 
correct analysis of the economic-social conditions of the country and became an 
important weapon of the progressive forces. It served as the basis of a new party 
policy of alliances and a platform which would bring together the workers, the 
agrarian proletariat and the small peasants under one common flag, the flag of a 
democratic Hungary. The programme had, of course, its deficiencies, too. One of 
these was the view that in Hungary — because of underdeveloped capitalist condi¬ 
tions — the struggle had to be waged first cf all against feudalism, against the ob¬ 
stacles impeding the development of a capitalism and that in this fight the indus¬ 
trial bourgeoisie could be considered as an ally. Obviously, the programme was 
non Marxist, non-revolutionary, but of a bourgeois character and was based on 
the erroneous assumption that the Horthy regime could be converted into a 
democratic state. Nevertheless, the basic demand, that of dividing the estates of 
over 200 holds, was definitely correct. 30 

The agrarian programme gave strong impetus to the organizational activity of 
the party which began to unfold in 1930. Social democratic party organizations 
quickly spread in Hungarian villages. Their membership reached even the one 
thousand mark in some larger communes and market-towns populated by poor 
peasants. 31 In the evenings the poor peasants gathered in the party halls and read 
the Nepszava together (only one or two copies reached them regularly). On these 
occasions there were also lively discussions on political events and there was a far 
more radical mood than in the town party organizations. The economic crisis hit 
the village even harder than the towns. At its peak about half a million people 
were without jobs. The peasants expected an immediate solution and they ex¬ 
pected it from their newly discovered party. They thought the day of immediate 
action had come and that the party would immediately tell them what to do to get 
food and work. The social democratic party organizations became the pivotal 
point of peasant revolutionism, they united all forces hostile to the regime without 
regard for the motives behind their radicalism. The communists of the villages, 
the former prisoners of war in Russia, the militants of the Republic of Councils 
also gathered here and they were elected to leading posts in several organizations. 

As the upheaval was assuming such dimensions, it could be expected that the 
ruling circles would attempt to suppress the movement, and the government de¬ 
cree permitting organizing met with the resistance of the lower authorities as early 
as 1930. Deputy prefects, chief constables and especially town clerks and the 
gendarmerie, embodying local power denounced all opposition movements as 
“red” from the very start. They were incapable of making fine distinctions and 
identified the social democratic movement with the communist one, and treated 
them in the same way. The local authorities made no secret of their violating the 
laws of the regime. They even boasted of it. The prefect of Csongrad County 
proudly reported to his superior, the Minister of the Interior: “During the six 
years I have been in office I have never allowed social democratic meetings? 32 The 


30 The agrarian programme of the revolutionary working-class movement was elaborated by the 
MSzMP in 1926. See Agnes Szabo’s study in this volume. 

31 PI Archives, fond 651, 2/1932-1 -4593. 

32 PI Archives, fond 651, 2/1932-4-3658. 
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prefect of Szolnok County reported that in the township of Karcag they prevented 
the activity of the MSzDP by intensive police actions. In Mezdtur, the only 
newspaper vendor who sold the Nepszava, “is properly watched by the au¬ 
thorities’’, 33 and these are only two examples. 

Count Gyula K£rolyi replacing Prime Minister Bethlen was not an expert in the 
art of manipulation the working-class movement. He regarded the whole 
movement as a police matter and gave a free hand to the local authorities in the 
struggle against social democratic organizations. The Minister of the Interior sent 
out to the counties a circular to the same effect. 34 

As a result of this circular the hunt for the MSzDP organizations assumed un¬ 
precedented scope. Desperate reports arrived at MSzDP headquarters. At har¬ 
vest time landlords refused to employ labourers belonging to the party although 
this was their only source of income for a whole year. In some villages members of 
the party were taken to the gendarmerie and were forced to sign declarations of 
resignation from the party. Mail addressed to the party organizations was confis¬ 
cated, elected party officials were kept under arrest without trial. 35 

The MSzDP wanted to avoid open confrontation with the government. How¬ 
ever, the repression of its organizations in the villages at the beginning of 1932 
was becoming intolerable. The party had the option of either exposing village 
organizations to the arbitrary will of the gendarmerie and the prefects or at¬ 
tempting resistance. 

The party decided on the latter alternative. Nepszava printed unusually sharp 
articles attacking the government. In parliament, social democrat MPs made un- 
precedently courageous speeches. “We call upon the members of our party to 
defend themselves. We urge them to drive with scythes, hoes and any instruments 
at hand, these beasts (the gendarmes - Gy.B.) back from the bedrock of “law¬ 
lessness,” Ferenc Szeder said. 36 It was in the spirit of resistance that the party or¬ 
ganized a nationwide action for April 7,1932. On this day, in all areas where there 
was a party organization, delegations were sent to the local authorities to deliver 
memorandums of protest. The urban workers also joined the action: printers 
went on strike and daily papers were not published for two days. 

The visits of the delegations changed into militant demonstrations in several 
villages and towns. In Gyor there was a general strike. In Szeged demonstrators 
were dispersed by mounted police and there were many injured. In H6d- 
mezovasarhely about 5,000 people marched to the County Hall. In Bekdscsaba 
demonstrators clashed with mounted police and seven persons were injured. In 
Oroshaza, which had a population of only 10,000, 1800 people took part in the 
march. There was bloodshed there too. In two villages inhabited by the agrarian 
proletariat, Balmazujv4ros and Nyirtura, two demonstrators died in the clash be¬ 
tween the people and the police. 


" PI Archives, fond 651, 2/1933-4-4059. 

M Arcnives of Zalaegerszeg. Report of the Lord-Lieutenant of Zala County, 1932/1-105. 

35 We find abundant data for these cases in the March 1932 issues of Nepszava, in the minutes of the 
spring session of the House of Representatives and in the material of the MSzDP secretariat in the PI 
Archives. 

16 Kepviselohazi Naplo, vol. V., pp. 84-86, 1931. 
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The action surpassed the expectations of the social democratic leaders who had 
hoped to keep it peaceful. The party again had to make a choice and either to con¬ 
tinue its energetic opposition to the regime, even at the risk of being banned, or to 
retreat, discontinuing all of its organizational work in the villages which had got 
off to such a dynamic start and aroused such great hopes. The leaders of the party 
chose the latter course. In April 1932, during negotiations with the government, 
they promised not to form new village party organizations and not to carry out 
propaganda among the peasantry. 37 After this agreement, village organizations 
disintegrated and dissolved within a few months. 

To sum up, the village organizations were violently suppressed by the au¬ 
thorities in the second year of their existence. The movement was still then at a 
very promising stage. If we examine the social composition of the new organiza¬ 
tions we find that at the start the party succeeded in winning over the agrarian 
proletariat and the labourers of the large estate. It had not yet reached the small 
and middle-holders, although political conditions for this had ripened and the 
party’s programme was attractive to these strata as well. 

Later, the MSzDP tried to make indirect contact with the democratic masses of 
the peasantry, through the Smallholders’ Party. This came up against the diffi¬ 
culty in that the Independent Smallholders’ Party was not a real democratic 
peasant party, in fact, it was not a real democratic party at all, but a peculiar, 
two-faced formation, which gathered within its ranks certain forces of peasant 
democracy and those circles of the big landowners which differed with the gov¬ 
ernment only on some tactical questions. The Smallholders’ Party was led gener¬ 
ally by the latter. The MSzDP found an ally in the Smallholders’ Party only when 
Hungary’s annexation by Hitler’s Germany became an imminent danger. 38 


The MSzDP in the Years of the International Advance of Fascism 

The economic crisis resulted in a regrouping of the class forces within the camp of 
the ruling classes. In October 1932, a new government was formed by Gyula 
Gombos. The aim of Gombos was to establish a totalitarian fascist dictatorship. 
This would have meant the liquidation of all the remaining rights of the working 
class, the introduction of the fascist one-party system, the elimination of all op¬ 
position parties and the introduction of the fascist Fuhrer principle. Hitler’s accession 
to power in Germany seemed to favour his plans. Gombos was the first European 
prime minister to pay a formal visit of respect to Hitler, although the introduction 
of a onesided German orientation was hampered by the commitments of Hun¬ 
garian fascism to Italy. 

The accession of Gombos to power coincided with the victory of German fas¬ 
cism, creating a new situation in the Hungarian working-class movement as well. 
Totalitarian fascism hoped to win over the working class. Gombos wanted to 
suppress the Trade Unions. He “sounded the death-knell” over the social demo¬ 
cratic party. At the same time, in contrast to his predecessors, he made generous 
use of social demagogy. He promised work to the unemployed, decent standards 

37 PI Archives, fond 651.1, 2/1933/4-4059. 

38 About the Smallholders’ Party see Istvan Pinter’s study in this volume. 
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of living and social reforms to the workers. His party, the Party of National Unity, 
ot using ana soci<u . •>] shall not allow the workers to be 

'monopolized* by* social democracy ... 1 am going to pull down the artificially 
erecteKalls separating the social classes”, he said. He also planned organ.za- 
tional measures in addition to increasing propaganda activity. He wanted to re- 
n ace the Sade unions by so-called labour chambers. These would have encom¬ 
passed the workers and employers of individual trades on the mode of the I talian 
corporations in one chamber under the leadership of an appointed leader . This 
ST had it been realized, would have resulted in the trade unions losing all of 
their former positions. Their property would have been confiscated by the fascist 
sta^e andThe dected shop stewards would have been replaced by fascist agents. 
The workers would have been deprived of the right to strike. Politically, the new 
organization would have been subordinated to the fascist party. 

These developments in Hungary and abroad created panic amongs the leaders 
of the MSzDP. The defeat of the mighty and powerful German social democracy 
was a great shock and it was heightened by the liquidation of the fraternal party of 
neighbouring Austria in February 1934. These two parties were regarded as the 
direct political ‘'hinterland - of the MSzDP; in losing them, the party also lost 

much of its own political weight. ...... 

An analysis of the situation led the leadership to the conclusion that since its 

own forces were too weak to stop this course of events, they had to place them¬ 
selves under the protection of those circles which opposed, though for reactionary 
reasons. Gombos’s idea of introducing fascism. They sought these forces in the 
conservative. Anglophile circles of finance capital and landowners. 

This reasoning was not completely unrealistic. In the years 1934-1936, Hun¬ 
garian finance capital was not interested in an exclusively German orientation. It 
considered Hitler’s regime as unclear and unstable. It hoped to satisfy its 
territorial aspirations and realize its economic interests primarily through the 
Anglo-French group and, in the second instance, through Mussolini s Italy. 1 he 
important circles of the ruling classes watched with anxiety Gombos’s show of 
friendship towards Germanv. They were also disturbed by the social demagogy ot 
the new leader, as well as by his dictatorial ambitions. Therefore, it was decided 
that Gombos, after the country would overcome the worst period of the crisis, 
would have to be ousted from political leadership. This task was undertaken by 
Count Istvan Bethlen, who had in 1935 reappeared on the political scene and 
openly opposed Gombos. Secretly they were inclined to accept the MSzDP as an 
ally, as somewhat of a necessary counter-balance to Gombos's social demagogy. 

For the MSzDP this orientation meant that its tactics and its terminology had to 
be adapted to the needs of Bethlen’s group. It had to confine its demands to the 
defense of the “liberalism” of the 20s and avoid all overly left-wing manifesta¬ 
tions so as not to jeopardize the protection of the conservative circles. Its policy 
was characterized by the endeavour to safeguard “legality” meticulously and to 
emphasize its readiness to accept the interests of the “nation”. In the meanwhile, 
of course, it tried to safeguard the legality of the party and the trade un ! oas - 
Gombos’s planned corporative unions met with the strong resistance ot the 
workers. The economic struggles at the time were accompanied by the demand to 
defend the trade unions. A united front was formed around this question by social 
democratic and communist workers which manifested itself with impressive lorce 
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during the building trades workers’ strike in 1935. 39 Finally the project of labour 
chambers was taken off the agenda, partly because of labour protest and partly 
because of the general weakening position of Gombos. In the first half of the 30s, 
totalitarian fascism could not be introduced. 

In the international working-class movement, the idea of an antifascist popular 
front was spreading during these years. Influential socialist parties - French, 
Spanish, Italian, Austrian - adopted the idea of the popular front and antifascist 
unity, some undertook united actions with the communist parties. Hungarian so¬ 
cial democracy rigidly rejected the idea of the popular front. This logically fol¬ 
lowed from the policy of “loyalty”, in that, before their reactionary partners, they 
could not risk the odium of collaborating with the illegal and persecuted com¬ 
munist party. 

Nevertheless, it was not easy to reject the popular front policy and the problem 
was not handled uniformly. In the beginning of 1936, when Gombos resigned, the 
pressure on the party eased somewhat. The working-class movement rallied and 
strikes became more frequent, trade union membership increased. 40 The succes¬ 
ses of the popular front in Spain greatly impressed the members of the party. 
Workers frequently expressed their solidarity with the struggle of the Spanish 
people against the Francoist rebels. For several months Nepszava published ex¬ 
tremely courageous antifascist reports from Spain. Its special correspondent 
made interviews with the leading politicians of the popular front, including some 
communists. Of the Hungarian press, Nepszava was the only paper defending the 
Republic against fascist calumnies. 

This policy could not be carried on for long. The fascist press launched a wild 
campaign against the party and Miklos Kozma. the Minister of the Interior, an¬ 
nounced that if Nepszava continues to carry on propaganda for the struggle of the 
Spanish Republic the paper would be banned and those "responsible’ would be 
arrested. 

As a result of these threats, the party retreated. The Spanish events were given 
less space in the paper and simultaneously more anti-Soviet material was being 
published. The paper unreservedly joined the international anti-Soviet campaign 
being conducted in connection with the “Moscow trials”. This change was viewed 
with satisfaction in government circles. 

The retreat of the MSzDP occurred simultaneously with other events which 
adversely effected the general development of the working-class movement. 

It has already been pointed out that Hungarian fascism - following the example 
of Germany - launched powerful social demagogy in the beginning of the 30s. 
The Hungarian ruling circles were not united on this question. The old, traditional 
ruling circles (finance capital and the landowners) were opposed to all forms of 
social reforms. But the group of gentries and officials, who played an increasing 
role in political life and endeavoured to conquer absolute power, understood that 
in order to achieve its aims it needed a larger mass base. It announced a retorm 


In July 1935, on the initiative of the communists, about ten thousand construction-workers 
launched a struggle for wage increases. The slogan of defending the trade unions got particular em¬ 
phasis. 

40 During 1936, successful struggles were waged by the building workers, cobblers, tailors and tex¬ 
tile workers. The strength of the trade unions increased by 10-15 per cent. 
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programme” and did. in fact, introduce some measures. In 1936-1937 wage 
minimums, work hours and paid holidays were set by decrees. 41 These measures 
had been introduced in most countries of Europe in the years 1918-1920 (even in 
countries much less developed than Hungary). Nevertheless, this gave the masses 
the impression that the government was “concerned with them . 

This illusion was strengthened by the war boom which began in 1938. On 
March 5,1938, Prime Minister Kdlman Daranyi announced the Five Year Plan of 
Hungarian armament, the so called “Gy6r Programme . The programme pro¬ 
vided a thousand millionpengos for direct and indirect military expenditures.The 
funds needed to meet this came partly from the single taxation of properties and 
partly from bank credits. 

As a consequence of the programme Hungarian industry served the German 
military machine and became one of its supplementary sectors. But the direct ef¬ 
fect was temporarily positive. It was the first time in the history of capitalist Hun¬ 
gary — except for the war years — that there was almost full employment. The 
purchasing power of the population increased. 

From the second half of the 30s on, Hungary committed herself ever more to 
Hitler's Germany. The results of this, both in home and in foreign policy, became 
apparent very soon. On the Hungarian political scene Hitler’s agents, the so called 
arrow-cross movement, made its appearance. Its rabid anti-semite demagogy was 
accompanied by anti-capitalist slogans and this offended the interests of the 
traditional ruling classes. Therefore the latter tried to force them back with some 
timid and half-hearted measures. But this was adding fuel to the flames and it 
made it appear as if the arrow-cross was being “persecuted” and thus a part of the 
masses concluded that the arrow-cross seriously wanted to fight against 
capitalism. As a result, the arrow-cross movement spread and for a time influ¬ 
enced large numbers of agricultural labourers and workers. 

The changes in the composition of the working class also favoured the growth of 
fascist influence. The percentage of semi-skilled and unskilled workers increased 
from 57 percent in 1913to68 percent in 1936. The vigorous development of the 
textile industry was accompained by a corresponding growth in the rate of female 
labour and its percentage grew from 23 per cent in 1913 to 32 cent in 1938. The 
working class, in its majority, consisted of young, unskilled labourers of peasant 
origin, whose political outlook had been constantly influenced by fascist prop¬ 
aganda. 

The revolutionary working-class movement was greatly affected by the changes 
in Hungary’s international relations. As a consequence of the Anschluss , Hungary 
became the neighbour of Hitler’s Germany. The Hungarian government was 
simply becoming a vassal of Hitler. It took part in the repartition of Czecho¬ 
slovakia and later on the opportunity presented itself for occupying a part of 
Rumania and Yugoslavia. Owing to the fact that up to the Trianon Peace Treaty 
these territories had belonged to Hungary, and a large part of the population was 
Hungarian, the majority of public opinion was enthusiastic about the reannexa¬ 
tion of these territories. Nor were the working masses free from the effect of the 
chauvinistic euphoria permeating the country, because apart from the illegal 

41 Formerly, work hours were subject to “free negotiations between employers and employees”. 
Paid holidays ranged from about six to twelve days a year. 
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communist party there was no party, nor even a newspaper, to oppose this 
Hitlerite solution of territorial problems. 

As a result of all this, by the end of the 1930s, the legal working-class movement 
showed a substantial decline. This was reflected in the number of strikers and in 
the number of trade union members as well as in the number of votes cast for the 


social democratic party. 

t* io tn rnmnarp M5s7DP election results of 1931. 


1 Q7S onH 1 CnQ 


Total of votes cast 




1931 

1935 

1939 

Budapest 

Budapest’s surroundings 
Gy6r 

P6cs 

Miskolc 

Szeged 

Debrecen 

H6dmez6v£sarhely 


237,288 

75,434 

14.147 
17,352 

17.147 
29,146 
25,547 
14,656 

251,665 

110,385 

16,263 

19,813 

19,529 

36,496 

30,877 

16,271 

299,086 

154,479 

18,566 

18,869 

15,474 

33,029 

28,369 

15,167 

Votes tor the MSzDP 


Percentage 

1931 

1935 

1939 

1931 

1935 1939 


67,514 56,136 34,066 

26,023 35,199 26,213 

5,282 6,402 4,810 

7,822 7,160 3,807 

6,979 7,480 3,693 

7,033 6,546 2,639 

6,588 7,678 4,125 

4,411 5,420 3,179 


28.8 

23.3 

11.3 

34.6 

31.9 

17.0 

37.3 

38.3 

35.6 

45.3 

31.7 

20.0 

40.7 

38.3 

24.5 

24.1 

17.9 

7.9 

25.7 

24.9 

14.8 

30.0 

33.4 

21.0 


These figures prove that the party preserved its mass base during the years of 
the economic crisis and, in the main, also during the elections of - - > ’ o n er e 
Gombos administration. (Though the number of social-democrat mandates de¬ 
creased.) It is above all the absolute number of votes cast for the party that sheds 
some light on how the party’s influence on the working class developed. The per¬ 
centages are somewhat misleading, for the electorate was increase m ^ n ^ ra ^ 
groups such as women and the agricultural population which did not represent 

working class votes. 
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The 1939 elections, however, also show a catastrophic setback and what is 
more in precisely the most important areas of Budapest and other working-class 
towns. It is true'that the 1939 election was held amidst unprecedented terror, 
thousands of social democrats were deprived of their vote and the finances of the 
party were more limited than ever. Nevertheless, it was undeniably a deteat. Most 
painful of all was the advance of the arrow-cross party, which had been altogether 
insignificant in 1935. and in most working-class districts now got more votes than 
the social democrats. 

An analysis of the reasons for the defeat cannot leave out of consideration the 
tremendous pressure exerted on the party. The government had put the trade 
unions under strict control in 1938 when their press was banned and a ministerial 
commissioner was appointed to control their finances. Under the influence of the 
prevailing atmosphere, several factories refused to employ organized workers 
while it was compulsory for their employees to join one of the fascist organiza¬ 
tions. The party was also sensitive to the increasing anti-semite propaganda. In 
1938 a law was passed in Hungary which banished citizens of Jewish origin from 
certain fields of economic and intellectual life and legalized racial discrimina¬ 
tion. 42 Simultaneously an artificially fomented pogrom atmosphere spread over 
the country. The right wing made vigorous use of the fact that in the leadership of 
the social democratic party a relatively large number were of Jewish origin. The 
situation of the party was made even more difficult by the fact that as Nazism ad¬ 
vanced it lost the support of such large fraternal parties as the German, Austrian 
and Czech social democratic parties and remained practically alone in Central 
Europe. 

In addition to all of these reasons, which were objective ones from the point of 
view of the party, the decline of its mass influence was also due to other, subjective 
factors. The MSzDP had been following a reformist policy since 1919. This was a 
long enough period for the basic masses of workers to become disillusioned with 
its policy and convinced of how futile and frustrating it was. The rank and file had 
often seen during these twenty years how their leaders cowardly retreated after an 
apparently revolutionary start and they had observed many instances when brave 
words had been followed by opportunist deeds. They had witnessed official lead¬ 
ers of the party during these two decades clutching at every opportunity to dem¬ 
onstrate their loyalty to the “great aims of the nation” (that is, the policy of ter¬ 
ritorial revision). All this had a profoundly disillusionary effect on the left-wing 
sections of the working class. However, for those who were under the influence of 
the right wing, the MSzDP was nevertheless “too red” and all gestures of good 
will towards the right wing were fruitless. 

The MSzDP was not able to offer the young working-class generation, which 
had been influenced by two decades of fascist education as well, an attractive new 
programme which would have met the requirements of the situation. Judged on 
the basis of its demands at the end of the 30s, the MSzDP was one of the most 
conservative parties in Hungary. Its reform programme was so modest that most 
of the bourgeois parties seemed more radical by comparison - at least as to their 


42 Ar,,de N°- XV. 1938. "A tarsadalmi 6s gazdasagi elet egyensulyanak hatalyosabb biz- 
tositasarol (On Safeguarding More Efficiently the Balance of Economic and Social Life), Magyar 
rorvinytdr, pp. 132-144. 
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slogans - not to mention the arrow-cross party. And apart from this, demands 
such as universal,suffrage and a secret ballot had become so commonplace, so fre¬ 
quently and hopelessly repeated, so unmindful of the changing situation that to a 
large portion of the workers the party seemed to be an anachronism, a relic left 
over from the beginning of the century. 

Nevertheless, the party still represented a relatively important force. It was 
backed by those whose faithfulness,militant past,personal relations and anti-fas¬ 
cist convictions above all bound them to the party. Since it was the only visible, 
legal representative of anti-fascism,it also gathered within its ranks certain intel¬ 
lectual and petty-bourgeois groups. The skilled elite of the working class 
remained in the party. Besides this, by the end of the 1930s, mainly as a result of 
the activity of the young communists, the youth organization of the MSzDP be¬ 
came a significant force. 43 

The growth of fascist pressure gave rise to two trends in the party. On the one 
hand an organized nationalist wing appeared and, on the other, the activity of the 
left wing increased. 

The nationalist group was headed by Jozsef Takacs, an agricultural labourer, 
the Secretary of the Association of Agricultural Labourers and Ede Bresztovszky, 
a journalist. Their platform was similar in many ways to that of the Vancz&k- 
Miakits-group in 1919-1920. They urged the party to “adapt itself to the spirit of 
the age”; to break with internationalism and take a “national” stand. Their con¬ 
crete demand was that the party change its official name which at the time was 
“Social Democratic Party of Hungary”. This name had been chosen in 1890, 
when the party was founded, in keeping with the names of the other parties of the 
Second International. The Takacs-Bresztovszky-group demanded that the party 
call itself “Hungarian Social Democratic Party”. This in the given situation would 
have meant a renunciation of internationalism and dissociat ing the party from the 
international movement. In addition to this the group demanded the removal of 
party leaders of Jewish origin. 

This platform, besides the fact that it so glaringly broke with the basic principles 
of the party, did not serve its purpose, which was to broaden the mass influence of 
the party. It was obvious that in nationalism and anti-semitism the social demo¬ 
crats could not “compete” with the arrow-cross party. This was not enough to 
make it more acceptable to the government which was shifting more and more to 
the right, nor to the German fascists. However, the party would lose those masses 
which were still following it, exactly because of its antifascism. 

The proposal of the Takacs-Bresztovszky-group was discussed by the Congress 
held in 1939. The result was a compromise and the Congress chose the official 
name of “Social Democratic Party”. At the same Congress some leaders of Jewish 
origin “voluntarily” resigned. 

The party continued to seek protection against increasing fascist pressure in a 
rapprochement with the moderate wing of fascism and emphasized its loyalty 
towards Horthy as a symbol of its opposition to Hitler. In Parliament, it voted for 
the militarization programme and demonstrated its support for the reannexation 
of former Hungarian territories. It did all this hoping that the government would 
appreciate its loyalty and. despite German pressure, would not ban the party. 


43 See I. Pinter's study in this volume. 
























Simultane. usly, the left-wing forces, which were demanding a counter-attack 
against fascism, also increased within the party. Their most outstanding rep¬ 
resentative was Arp$d Szakasits, who was elected first secretary in 1939. Ntp- 
szava was demanding with intensifying vigour that the country’s independence be 
defended against the German threat. The party’s organizations repelled arrow- 
cross provocations with growing resoluteness and unmasked their demagogy. At 
the cultural evenings organized by the workers’ cultural associations the 
supporters of antifascist unity made speeches more frequently. 

* 

This essay could not undertake to review all aspects of the history of the MSzDP 
in this complicated period. We have not examined several important aspects of 
the question. We have not analyzed the party’s activity in Parliament and in the 
municipality of Budapest, nor did we deal with the economic struggles. We have 
not examined the party’s ideological and theoretical line. These are all tasks for a 
i more comprehensive monograph, which is at the moment under preparation. 

The effect of the social democratic movement on Hungarian society cannot be 
measured in figures. Neither the number of trade union members, nor the number 
of votes cast for the party can properly illustrate what the party had really meant 
from the point of view of the formation of social consciousness in this period. Its 
influence reached beyond its sphere of political activity; it reached the domain of 
ideology, effected cultural life and reached even deeper into the spheres of mass 
psychology. The experience of taking part in the movement determined the con¬ 
sciousness of a whole generation of workers which rose to the surface after the 
liberation. 

The MSzDP, despite all of its ideological and political limits, was the greatest 
propagator of progressive ideas in the years of fascism. It was through the social 
democratic party that the ideas of Marx and Engels reached tens of thousands of 
people. This was the only organization which professed the ideals of fraternity, 
internationalism and humanism against the official ideology of chauvinistic 
warmongering and religious hatred reminiscent of the Middle Ages. It was the 
party which proclaimed the ideals of peace and liberty during the euphoria of 
tyranny and the cult of war. 

There is no use in denying that at times the party did its work in a subdued, 
whispering tone. Its leadership did not rise to the occasion and was rarely able to 
live up to the requirements of the age. History’s critique rightfully stresses and 
puts the spotlight on those instances when the leaders of the MSzDP deviated 
from the basic ideological, moral and political norms of the working class. How¬ 
ever, in the consciousness of that generation of workers, which grew up in this 
movement, these instances did not seem to be of prime importance. To belong to 
the party was for them a symbol of class loyalty and it filled their lives with the 
warmth of class solidarity for it meant courageously fighting against capital,fas¬ 
cism and war. It gave them dignity in a society which wanted to break their back¬ 
bone and wanted to make them servants or jailors. 

The history of the MSzDP is above all theirs, it is the history of the struggles 
waged by these workers in the dark years of fascism for more rights, and for a 
larger piece of bread. And that is why posterity will remember it as an important 
part of Hungarian history. 
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The Major Features of the Alliance Policy of the Hungarian 
Party of Communists between 1936 and 1945 1 

by 

Istvan Pinter 


. a use iu ^uwci m ana me suosequent forging ahead of fascism on an 
international scale put the question of class struggle and class alliance in a new 
way to the communist parties. The historical Seventh Congress of the Communist 
International (Cl) played a decisive role in examining and solving this problem. 
The congress concluded that the ever increasing conflict of interest between the 
extreme by reactionary and aggressive policy of finance capital and the whole of 
the working people is making it possible for the working class to unite the vast 
majority of the people - the working peasantry, the petty-bourgeoisie and at 
times even the anti-monopolist section of the bourgeoisie. This can, however, 
only be achieved on the basis of a united front of the working class. “In mobilizing 
the working masses for the fight against fascism,’’ stated Dimitrov, the General 
Secretary of the Cl, “it is of particular importance that a broad anti-fascist popu¬ 
lar front be created on the basis of a united front of the proletariat. The success of 
the whole struggle of the proletariat is closely connected with the establishment of 
a militant alliance of the proletariat with the working peasantry and the urban 
masses, which even in the industrially developed countries comprise the majori- 


The Congress, however, called attention not only to the allies who could be 
depended on in the fight against fascism, but also showed the ways and means of 
involving them in this struggle. It emphasized that the working masses have to be 
made to realize “where the threatening danger really comes from’’ and have to be 
shown whom they can rely upon and how to initiate a successful struggle. 

The policy of alliance is the art of relating to the masses. The condition for its 
practical application was that the current objectives of the party always had to be 
clear and acceptable to the masses and the methods used to clarify this had to 
correspond to the political maturity of the masses. It pointed out that the 
broadening of the alliance between the classes would increase the numbers of 
those within the camp jointly fighting against fascism who were not of identical 
views, of classes and strata and who were not fighting for identical interests in all 
matters. It was of decisive importance therefore, to develop correct methods of 


Alliance policy at that time meant a class policy which rallied all social classes and groups involved 
in the anti-fascist struggle. 

Dimitrov, G.M.: Vdlogatott cikkek is beszedek (Selected Articles and Speeches), p. 72, Szikra. 
Budapest, 1952. 
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. tn the masses taking part in the struggle. In former years the prevailing 
sectarian policy the communist parties caused the greatest harm precisely in 
te fiefd so that il was an extremely imporlant though complex task to overcome 

this. 

The Beginning of an Anti-Fascist Alliance Policy in Hungary 

The alliance policy necessitated by the new historical situation became a task of 
1 ne auiam-c n j . . d in Huneary, too. However, in the first half 

of thrf?30Mhrstrate^ and tactics of the 8 Hungarian Party of Communists 
(KMP) were not appropriate for meeting the changed conditions. One of the main 
reasons for this was the peculiar situation in the country. 

fn Hungary, when the European anti-fascist popular front movement began to 
develop theVe had already been for fifteen years a counter-revolutionary fascist 
reTme in power. Following the defeat of the Hungarian Republic of Councils, the 
S terror and then the legalized terror were a staggering blow to Hungarian 
democratic and socialist forces and ideals. The Social Democratic Party of Hun- 
ganriMSzDP) functioned legally, while the KMP was in dangerous illegality. This 
circumstance, and the two parties' basic political contradictions, deepened the 
division between the two parties and also within the working class. 

Under the counter-revolutionary system there was no democratic bourgeois or 
peasant party with which the Communist Party could have established contact 
The errors in the party’s overall political line were also a barrier to this. Amidst 
such conditions even when the KMP attempted to expand its circle of alhes it did 
not lead to any lasting results, and, above all. did not lead to the elaboration of an 
alliance policy corresponding to Hungarian condition^ 

Following Hitler’s advent to power, at the time when Gyula Gombos was Prime 
Minister, efforts had been made in Hungary as well to transform the existing re¬ 
gime on the Nazi model, and to introduce total fascist dictatorship. In the wake of 
these circumstances, and the search for the right policy, which began in the inter¬ 
national working-class movement and primarily in the communist parties, there 
appeared the first signs in the middle 1930s of a certain slow change in the policy 
of the KMP. too. This gave new life to the working-class movement and was also 
felt in a large number of successful economic strikes. There were a number ot 
strikes in 1934 in textile factories, in the food industry, the building trades indus¬ 
try- and in the mines which spread throughout the country. The most significant ot 
these was the hunger strike of the miners in Pecs, and the several week-long gen¬ 
eral building trades workers’ strike of August 1935. The change, however, 
primarily affected certain fields of the party’s practical policy and not its main line. 
On this basis.for example.it fought successfully against certain anti-labour meas¬ 
ures of the Gombos administration which were aimed at liquidating the trade 
unions, but this was not sufficient to develop a general attack on the measures di¬ 
rected towards introducing total fascism, nor to establish a proper relationship 
with the MSzDP or other parties, which, from the point of view of the mas 5^ * 
represented, were anti-fascist, [the Independent Small Holders Party (FKG ), 
Freedom Party]. 
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The most important task of the leaders of the KMP should have been to analyse 
the concrete conditions in Hungary in the spirit of the policy formulated at the 
Seventh Congress of the Comintern, and on this basis start to work out the peo¬ 
ple’s front policy of the KMP. At the outset, the party leadership, headed by B61a 
Kun, was of the opinion that the path pursued by the KMP was fundamentally 
correct and therefore there was no need to change its policy, but only to modify 
certain particular details. 3 

Following the Seventh Congress of the Comintern the majority of the parties 
had to engage in protracted analytical work so as to elaborate and implement the 
new policy on alliances. However, the fact that the Central Committee of the 
KMP did not even consider it necessary to make a comprehensive examination of 
the changed conditions in Hungary and of the party’s policy and set the concrete 
tasks accordingly, meant that it did not deem it essential to adopt the policy 
adopted at the Seventh Congress. Some leaders of the KMP were of the opinion 
that in a country where the socialist revolution had once been victorious as, for 
example, in Hungary in 1919, a democratic revolution was no longer possible and 
the unsolved democratic tasks could only be solved within the framework of a 
socialist revolution. This theoretically erroneous view and, understandably, the 
practical policy stemming from it, could not promote and in fact was a direct bar¬ 
rier to creating united action on the part of the working class, and particularly to 
winning those masses of people who rejected the idea of socialist revolution but 
were willing to support anti-fascist, democratic demands. 

It was only after serious internal struggles and upheavals within the KMP, in¬ 
cluding the recall of the members of the Central Committee, Bela Kun among 
them, and the appointment of a new leadership that, through the direct theoreti¬ 
cal contribution and practical aid of the Executive Committee of Comintern, the 
party reached, after one and a half to two years, the point of elaborating and 
making public a Hungarian popular front policy in the form of a program. 

The following is a summary of some of the more important theoretical conclu¬ 
sions of this period of search which had such great importance for the alliance 
policy of the party. 

Between 1933 and 1936 the leadership of the KMP had already recognized that 
proper contact with the anti-fascist masses could only come about as a result of 
achieving a satisfactory relationship with the working class and its legal party, the 
MSzDP. They rejected the earlier sectarian view that the MSzDP was “fascism’s 
main support”. They understood the importance of the MSzDP as the sole legal 
working-class party and the fact that the vast majority of the Hungarian working 
class regarded this party as their own. They correctly concluded that even the 
politically mature section of the working class saw in the MSzDP that force which 
took up the fight for the rights of the workers against the ruling classes. Though 
the majority of its membership attacked the policies of the right-wing social 
democrat leaders it did not want to break with the party itself. Therefore, these 
factors could not be ignored when it came to urging unity of action. This is why it 
was decided that the KMP propose to the MSzDP leadership such unity of action 
which, if they really wanted cooperation, would be acceptable to them. "We make 
no other condition for joint action”, they stated in a comradely letter to the party 

3 PI Archives, fond 500/1, unit 94. unit 189/a. 













membership, “than the action be directed against fascism, capitalist exploitation, 
and war. We do not insist on a written agreement, nor on talks for joint action, nor 
shall we publicize the agreements we make. We can expect no legal organization 
under the pressure of fascism to publicly declare itself in favour of the proposals of 
the KMP, but in the interests of joint struggle, we do insist that the slandering of 
the KMP and the Soviet Union be stopped.’’ 4 Later they did not even ask that 
much of the right-wing leaders but only that they do nothing to prevent the efforts 
at united action between social democratic and communist workers. 5 

These principles were also the basis of communist activity within the socialist 
trade unions. The communist Trade-Union Opposition which had been estab¬ 
lished in the early 1930s was gradually dissolved, after the party leadership called 
attention to the fact that the role of the communists in the concrete historical 
situation was not to form a “separate body” within the trade unions but to turn the 
trade unions into an instrument of class struggle. They stressed that the less 
class-conscious workers are to be reached through the trade unions. They pointed 
out that the trade unions had to be the means by which, through organizing 
economic struggle and anti-fascist actions, these working masses were brought 
closer to the objectives of the communists. This would lay the foundations for an 
anti-fascist unity of action by organized and unorganized workers. Only this way 
can the communists attract the members of the social democratic party and the 
left-wing functionaries of the MSzDP who want cooperation. Only on the basis of 
such a policy could there be a successful struggle for unity of action, for the 
realization of an anti-fascist popular front policy. These were the ideas raised by 
many KMP appeals. 

However, a longer period was needed for working out a militant policy for 
which the KMP could win the cooperation of all the anti-fascist forces in addition 
to the working class. 

By the end of 1935 there was no longer any debate within the party as to 
whether in the struggle against war and fascism, democratic demands (universal 
suffrage and secret oallot unrestricted right to strike, freedom of association, as¬ 
sembly and press, land reform, knocking down the prices of the cartels, reducing 
taxes, stopping the war policy) had to be given prominence. However, only later 
was clarification reached on the fact that these were demands not for the socialist, 
but for a democratic revolution. The reason for this has to be sought not only in 
the insistence of the KMP leadership on the strategy of a direct fight for a new 
republic of councils, but also in the fact that this issue was not debated in such def¬ 
inite form at the Seventh Congress of the Comintern either. This became a cen¬ 
tral problem only within the Spanish Popular Front, and particularly in the 
Spanish civil war, while at the same time it showed the method and way of a solu- 
tion on an international scale. The Hungarian communists, by issuing the slogan 
for a democratic republic in the summer of 1936 and elaborating the content of 
this slogan, essentially formulated the correct viewpoint in this question, in keep¬ 
ing with the situation of the country. 

InMarch 1937, just on the anniversary of the Hungarian Republic of Councils, 
i was stated for the first time that the current fight in Hungary was not for the 

4 PI Archives, fond 500/2, unit 583. 

5 PI Archives, fond 500/1, unit 197. 
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dictatorship of the proletariat but for a democratic Hungary “Our task the task 
of the party of communism, is to organize and lead the 7truSe of the entire 

and ,he denial ° f 

wrote the magazine Sarlo es Kalapacs, appearing in Moscow. “Broad sections of 
the Hungarian people are ready to take up the fight for demmSK 
cism, but they are not yet willing to fight for the dictatorship of the proletariat It is 

?SS CC V hC Wh °! e Hungarian that *** forces te united 

Today the entire working people can be gathered into a unified, powerful, invin¬ 
cible democratic front under the leadership of the working clas only around the 
militant objectives of a democratic Hungary ”• * «irouna me 

In connection with the unsolved tasks of the 1848 war of independence and the 
1918 bourgeois democratic revolution, the article stated: at present in Hun¬ 
gary, in con frast with many other European countries, the strug^e is not only and 
r-?t hpHfHf 11 ^ ° r r fi g n , j ,ng democrat ' c rights and for defending democracy, but 
JSS-I" democracy. Precisely for this reason the militant objective 
of a democratic Hungary “directly merges the fight of the Hungarian people 
against feudal remnants in economics and politics, £ latifundia anf the Hungary 

°f th f nd i° r ?’ W1 u h l u C f , lght against the adv ance of fascism, which in the service 
of the latifundia, the banks, and cartels, would completely subjugate the Hun¬ 
garian workers and drive them into slavery ...” 

Barely a month later, the new central organ of the KMP, the Dolgozok Lapja 
also Pointed out that the party’s new line was the struggle for a “democratic 

„ rJ!5?tv ' H ° f :r e 1 r o! h 0 edemand f ° r 3 democratic Hungary did not simply mean 
a repetition of the 1918 October revolution, but rather the desire to go beyond 

that. Jozsef R6vai, one of the theoreticians of the KMP, in a study entitled 
Marxizmus, n6piess6g, magyarsag” (Marxism, Populism, Hungarianism), which 
appeared at that time, wrote that the party was striving to attain such a new type of 
democratic revolution which, as to its achievements would exceed the traditional 
bounds of bourgeois democracy and would curtail the political and economic 
power of monopoly capital too. 

The drive toward a democratic, anti-fascist revolution, and the elaboration of a 
Policy °‘ cooperation against fascism necessitated an analysis of class relations in 
Hungary, and raised the question of “with whom”. The MSzMP could not openly 
reject the anti-fascist people’s front policy which had been successfully applied in 
many countries, above all because of the successes of the anti-fascist movements 
in Western capitalist countries and the demands of the class-conscious masses of 
t e Hungarian working class. It accepted its justification in general and in princi¬ 
ple, but did not consider it applicable to Hungarian conditions. Its main objection 
was that in Hungary the working class had no satisfactory partner for an eventual 
popular front movement. The groups of progressive anti-fascist intelligentsia, 
among them the "populist writers”, some of whom dealt primarily with the prob¬ 
lems of the poor peasantry, denied the historical role of the working class follow¬ 
ing the defeat of the 1919 socialist revolution, and saw the peasantry as the main 
force in the fight against fascism. It was also important to clarify the question of 

. Magyaroraagi proletSrdiktatura 18. avforduloja as a demokraciaert vfvott hare" (The Eieh- 
een.hAnmversaryof the Dictatorship of the Proletariat in Hungary and the Battle for Democracy), 
oar/d es Kalapacs , March 1, 1937. 
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‘ with whom-' because, for a long time, the KMP in its struggles for a new dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, had in fact narrowed down to the poor peasants the 
circle of allies who could be included in the struggles. 


The Objective and Subjective Conditions 
for an Anti-Fascist Alliance Policy 


After the turn in the KMP’s policy, the communist theoreticians began to analyse 
the changes which had taken place in Hungarian society. Articles on Hungarian 
social conditions appeared in the Dolgozdk Lapja . in the Gondolat, the: theoreti¬ 
cal and cultural magazine of the party, as well as in the Szabnd Szo , then in the 
Ozenet, both published in Paris, as well as in the Hungarian language communist 
press of neighbouring countries: Korunk in Rumania, the Magyar Lap in 
Czechoslovakia. These articles served as the basis for the formulation ot the par¬ 
ty’s new alliance policy. Later, comprehensive studies, serving a similar aim, were 
prepared on a number of problems and appeared in the theoretical magazine Uj 
Hang. which was published in Moscow after 1938. These works were an effort at 
analysing the situation of the past one hundred years. This was particularly im¬ 
portant from the point of view of the alliance policy, the democratic transforma¬ 
tion and the defence of the country's independence. This provided significant help 
for the elaboration of an anti-fascist popular front policy and for its practical ap¬ 
plication. It was from these analyses that the Hungarian communists drew the 
conclusion that in Hungary, too, the objective conditions were present for creat¬ 
ing a popular front movement and an alliance policy with a wide social base. 

This is borne out by a statistical survey of the social cross-section of the country. 
The working class comprised one fourth of the population of the country, the 
working peasantry nearly a half and the urban petty-bourgeoisie and intelligen¬ 
tsia numbered almost one million. According to the 1930 census, about 23.5 per 
cent of the total population was the working class, over 20 per cent were of the 
agrarian proletariat and the working peasantry - owning from 0.1 to 25 holds (1 h 
= 1.42 acres) of land - came to 28 per cent, the rich peasants to about three and 
one half per cent, the urban petty bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, civil servants and 
pensioners together made up 15 to 16.5 per cent. 

The conditions of the working masses, accounting for nearly two thirds of the 
country's population, had changed little following the great world economic crisis, 
and in fact their political rights had been further restricted and their material 
situation continued to deteriorate. The continued large scale unemployment, the 
insecurity of the small rural farms and the hundreds of thousands of the urban 
low-income groups together with the intelligentsia, which was declassed and 
without perspective, had created an objective interest in the democratization of 
the country’s economic and political life, and in the liquidation of the fascist re¬ 
gime. However, only the most conscious of these social classes and strata saw that 
the only way out was through struggle against fascism and for a democratic trans¬ 
formation. The majority wanted change at any price and by any means. This 
meant that they could equally have become the reserve for democratic or extreme 
fascist forces. The problem was which trend could appeal more directly to the 
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masses: fascism which manoeuvred with social demagogy but sought to oppress 
the masses even more, or the democratic trend which truly wanted to solve the 
problems. The fascists were in an advantageous position because they were 
granted all legal opportunities by the regime. At the same time the left-wing 
democratic forces struggled against the odds of division in their ranks, the illegal¬ 
ity of the KMP having some others searching for the right path and others having 
feelings of loyalty to the government. 

The KMP made a detailed examination of the existing social relations and fol¬ 
lowed with close attention the analyses and conclusions prepared by the different 
democratic groups. This played an important part in enabling the party to give a 
proper foundation for the worker-peasant alliance and its relationship with the 
anti-fascist parties according to the requirements of the popular front policy. It 
was most important that the agricultural programme of the communist party 
should serve the interests of the vast majority of the peasantry, and that the par¬ 
ty’s agrarian policy dispel all lack of confidence in the working class and its rev¬ 
olutionary party. 

The KMP, on the basis of an analysis of agrarian relations and historical ex¬ 
perience, concluded that a people’s front policy was inconceivable without win¬ 
ning the majority of the peasantry. “One of the most important and most bitter 
lessons of Hungary’s whole history is that the struggle of the Hungarian people for 
liberty and for land, has always been defeated because it was possible to turn the 
working people of the villages against the city workers! This has always benefited 
those who exploited and oppressed the working people of both the village and 
city.” 7 

Therefore, the struggle against fascism, for the defence and extension of exist¬ 
ing democratic rights and the establishment of a democratic Hungary was con¬ 
demned to failure at the start if it could not succeed in rallying the working people 
of the villages to the side of the working class. This was the requirement which had 
to serve as a guide line in party decisions, and in every action against fascism. It is 
for this reason that the fight for democracy , liberty and land could not be waged 
separately but together and simultaneously. It was very important to clarify this in 
face of the views of some social democratic leaders and democratic-minded 
peasant politicians that “this battle must be continued together and simulta¬ 
neously in such a way that the workers,the urban working masses should not regard 
the land question as a “village problem" but rather as precisely that kind of gen¬ 
eral national question which is of interest to all working people just like the ques¬ 
tion of democratic civil rights. The working people of the villages will only then 
take a militant stand in the struggle against autocracy ... if the working class, the 
urban working people join their struggles for land as though it were their own 

cause.” 8 t t . 

The leaders of the KMP gradually abandoned their views on the exclusiveness 

of the agrarian revolution. They recognized that the only way out of the serious 
situation of the working peasantry and the agrarian proletariat — a position the 


7 PI Archives, fond 500/1, unit 197. 

8 Ibid. 
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economic crisis particularly forced on them - was the partition of the latifundia - 
that is, the realization of the land reform. 9 

There were differing opinions for a time within the communist party about land 
reform even after the Seventh Congress of the Comintern. They agreed in general 
t! it land had to be given to the landless peasants, that the latifundia had to be 
broken up, but only after long debate was there unanimous agreement in favour 
of agricultural reform. While the top limit of the size of estates to be divided was 
not indicated (this was done only in 1942 and 1943), the party took part in work¬ 
ing out the programme together with the democratic groups 10 fighting for land 
reform. In doing so, it indicated that there was no essential difference in principle 
between the KMP and these groups on this question. 

The KMP first of all emphasized that the land should be given to those who cul¬ 
tivated it and its implementation should be entrusted, in collaboration with and 
the guidance of the parties concerned, to the landless peasants. This standpoint 
conformed with the objectives of the struggle for the “creation of a democratic 
Hungary’’, and the alliance policy was subordinated to these goals. However, it 
was an error that the KMP did not concretely determine the size of estates to be 
distributed and did not present a detailed agricultural programme. Thus, it al¬ 
lowed others to take the initiative, and was unable to provide the communists and 
their sympathizers with any direct means of agitation with which to win over the 
peasantry. 

In 1936 and 1937 the KMP undertook to win over, in addition to the working 
peasants, primarily the urban petty-bourgeoisie and the progressive intelligent¬ 
sia, but even then already the opportunity existed for further expanding the al¬ 
liance. At this time the theoreticians of the KMP were already aware of the 
sharpening contradictions within the ruling class itself, between the adherents of 
the traditional Hungarian fascist methods instituted during the period when Ist- 
van Bethlen was Prime Minister, and those who wanted to introduce a Hitlerite 
totalitarian fascist regime. Although at this time the party still saw little possibility 
for drawing a part of the bourgeoisie into the fight against fascism, it was these 
contradictions within the ruling class which called attention to the fact that a part 
of them might later become temporary allies in the struggle against the political 
and economic influence of the Nazis, and for the independence of the country. 

The recognition that the popular front was not only an alliance of classes but of 
parties as well was of great importance in formulating an alliance policy. The 
communist party succeeded in clarifying within its own ranks what its relationship 


Agrarian relations in Hungary were among the most backward in Europe. In the 1930s there were 
nearly two million peasants including half a million farm hands, or 36 per cent of the agricultural 
population, who had no land of their own at all. 1,600,000 persons, 33 per cent of the agricultural 
population, had farms ranging in sizcfromO.l to 5 cadestral/iotas (1 c.h. = 2.27 acres) which waslO 
per cent o I e cultivated area, or 1,640,000 cadestral holds. The over one million small-holders and 
medium landowners, or 22 per cent with land of 5-20 holds , owned 21.1 per cent of all the land, or 
lo ? -vT ° ne half . m ' lllon h °! ds - 23 per cent, or 350,000 persons were kulaks with 4 million holds of 
cent of ,he ,ota J land - Whlle Ihe number of estate owners with more than 200 holds com- 
f . , are y one percent of the population, they owned 7 million cadestral Zio/iTy, or 43 per cent of the 
total farm area. v 


10 The National Youth Committee of the MSzDP, the University Circle, and the March Front set 
the top limit at 200 and 500 holds. 
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with the opposition parties to the left of the government should be. It rescinded its 
former, incorrect evaluation which maintained that “in Hungary all opposition 
parties are also fascist . Its starting point was that the bourgeois opposition par¬ 
ties (FKGP, Christian Party, Rassay Party, etc.) were for the most part rallying 
those masses which the communists were trying to win for the popular front. In 
assessing these parties, the only real consideration was “what actual barriers they 
put up against the attempt at autocracy (Hitlerite fascism), and what stand they 
take on the issue of protecting and extending public liberties”. 11 And since some 
of the leaders of these parties, and the majority of their members were opposed to 
fascism and were supporters of democratic freedoms they by all means had to be 
reckoned with as possible future allies. 

In the mid— 1930s these parties really had in their ranks or under their influence 
a part of that strata interested in the fight against fascism. Among these was the 
FKGP which could most definitely be counted on in*the anti-fascist struggle. This 
party included first of all the wealthier farmers and peasants with medium-sized 
holdings who sought protection from the economic despotism of the latifundia 
and the economic policy of the government which effected them. A minority of 
the party were small peasants, bourgeois elements and intellectuals. This party 
did not oppose the counter-revolutionary regime, and despite some vague calls 
for a land reform it “took cognizance” of the latifundia system. Following the 
death of the large-estate owner Gaszton Gaal, Tibor Eckhardt became the leader 
of the party. Eckhardt, who had changed his political views several times, had 
made pacts with the Gombos administration which strove to introduce Nazi 
methods and totalitarian fascism. However, in the second half of the 1930s some 
people were given a place in the leadership (Istvan Dobi, Endre Bajcsy-Zsilinszky 
and others) who wanted to transform the party into an organization which would 
serve the interests of the working peasantry, protect political liberties and the in¬ 
dependence of the country, seek the cooperation of the workers and peasants, and 
support the establishment of an anti-fascist popular front. The KMP was correct, 
however, as later events proved, in concluding that this party was a significant 
force in the struggle for a democratic Hungary even though its political activity 
was noted for its servitude to the counter-revolutionary regime, and for re¬ 
visionism in foreign policy rather than for protecting the universal interests of the 
working people and the country. 

The Christian Economic and Social Party was strictly a Budapest party. It em¬ 
braced primarily the middle bourgeoisie, the Budapest petty-bourgeoisie, and the 
Catholic intelligentsia, but also included in its ranks a large number of the civil 
service employees of Budapest. They also exerted significant influence on the 
workers in Budapest’s factories. The Christian Socialist workers’ organizations in 
the Budapest factories were guided by this party. The Christian Party faithfully 
supported the Horthy regime, but opposed the introduction of Nazi methods in 
Hungary. It took a stand against the attempts of the Gombos administration to 
establish totalitarian fascism. On a number of occasions the Christian trade 
unions acted together with the social-democrat trade unions, principally in 
economic demands. Later, particularly during the war period, the political influ- 


11 PI Archives, fond 500/1, unit 198. 
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ence of the Christian Party was greatly narrowed as Budapest’s autonomy gradu¬ 
ally declined. 

The Bourgeois Freedom Party, a liberal party, a'io attracted in part the big 
capitalists, but in the main only the middle and petty-bourgeoisie of Budapest and 
was headed by Karoly Rassay, the bourget'S anti-Hitlerist, liberal minded, 
though anti-communist, politician. This party w as opposed to the introduction of 
Nazfmethods. it was against racial discrimination and the continually growing 
economic and political influence of Hitler's Germany, but it was equally anti- 
Soviet Union. It was opposed to all groupings which included the MSzDP. Its 
political objectives approximated those of the legitimists who wanted to restore 
the Habsburg throne. 

The majority of the masses of these parties, and a part of their leadership, 
comprised the force on which the KMP could rely as potential and temporary al¬ 
lies in the struggle for the popular front and the establishment of democratic 
cooperation. The leaders of these parties, while cognizant of the dangers inherent 
in the advance of fascism, nevertheless one and all rejected the people’s front 
which was the form of defence developed in the Western European countries. A 
good part of their masses, even if they instinctively felt and admitted the need for a 
rallying the democratic forces, always put their class interests above the universal 
interests of the country. 

Therefore, because of the political immaturity of the objective forces con¬ 
cerned with the creation of a democratic Hungary, the KMP found itself in a much 
more difficult position than the communist parties of the Western countries. The 
bourgeois opposition parties of Hungary could be brought closer and connected 
with the struggle to rally the national forces only by indirect means, through the 
MSzDP. or through social or political movements and organizations acceptable to 
these parties. 

The leaders of the KMP, through communist influence on the organized work¬ 
ers. tried to stimulate the MSzDP to take the initial steps to accomplish this. 

The Dolgozok Lapja wrote in its April 1937 issue that “It is up to the MSzDP to 
urge the cooperation of all the bourgeois parties in the struggle for the basic 
democratic demands which they themselves support”. 

This justified effort of the KMP was approved by the majority of the MSzDP’s 
membership and by the majority of the organized workers. However, these po¬ 
tentially important forces did not actively force the leadership of the MSzDP to 
change its opposition to the people’s front. Therefore, at that time the MSzDP did 
not become the legal centre for the development of the popular front movement. 

The KMP also tried to set up one or two centres for the purpose of concentrat¬ 
ing the anti-fascist democratic forces. 

On the ideological front they wished to establish this centre around the period¬ 
ical Gondolat, which appeared legally and was edited by communists. The 
editorial board of the Gondolat had close ties with the periodical of the “populist 
writers , Valasz. It criticized the incorrect views of the Valasz, and supported 
those works which stimulated an anti-fascist outlook. The editorial board of the 
Gondolat had an important role in the founding, by Ferenc Hont, a member of the 
KMP, of the publication Fiiggetlen Szlnpad and in organizing the panel of anti¬ 
fascist democratic actors, which bore the same name as the publication. For the 
purpose of guiding and financing the panel they formed a Literary and Arts 
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Council composed mostly of anti-Nazi editors of progressive publications, Gon¬ 
dolat, Korunk Szava, Literatura, Magyar (jt, Magyarsag Tudontany, Nyugat, 
Szdzadunk, Szep Szo, Valasz and representatives of anti-fascist left wing parties. 
Their main aim was to unite all intellectuals who were struggling to build a pro¬ 
gressive, democratic Hungary. 

Within a short period of time the Gondolat, working within established legal 
boundaries, became the forum for debates on the popular front and related 
ideological questions, for urging manifestations of anti-fascist cooperation and 
practical activities related to these. 

The KMP had the most influence among the various democratic groups cen¬ 
tered around the “populist writers”. It worked to establish a joint body to include 
the social-democratic youth organizations, and primarily its communist led Na¬ 
tional Youth Committee (OIB), the KMP influenced progressive university 
groups to organize meetings of the populist writers, and that this be the starting 
point for rallying the forces of the anti-fascist popular front. On the proposal of 
the communists 12 , a meeting was held on February 4-5,1937 for the purpose of 
expressing opposition to the attempts of the Daranyi administration to introduce 
youth work camps. All the more influential youth organizations were invited to 

participate. # 

The most important lesson for the meeting was summarized by Jozsef Darvas, 
one of the leaders of the left wing populist writers, in the columns of th e Gondolat. 
He wrote that even without a common world outlook identical conclusions will be 
arrived at on concrete issues by those who base their judgement on the situation of 
the Hungarian workers, on their need for more bread and greater liberty. 

Another important milestone in realizing the alliance policy in practice was the 
establishment of the March Front. The KMP had already at the beginning of 1934 
made contact with the various progressive university student organizations of 
Budapest, Debrecen and Szeged. After the young communist teacher Laszlo 
Rajk left Hungary in July 1936, the centre of the progressive student movement 
temporarily moved from Budapest to Debrecen. In Debrecen, Gyula Kailai, the 
young communist journalist, was particularly influential and already in 193- he 
had explained in detail to circles of young people in Debrecen the views of the 
communists about the need for the cooperation of workers, the working peasants 
and the progressive intelligentsia, and for a democratic land reform. A leading 
role in the Debrecen movement was played by the young communist doctor 
Sandor Zold, and it was here that Lajos Feher, the young teacher and journalist 
also joined tne movement. From the KMP ranks an important role was played in 
the work of the Debrecen and Budapest university groups by the economist, 
Ferenc Donath, the historian, Aladar Mod, and the lawyer and scientist, Erik 
Molnar. These university groups, together with the “populist writers played a 
significant part in the creation of the March Front. ( T , 

On March 15, 1937, the anniversary of the 1848 Hungarian War 01 In ° e ‘ 
pendence, the Budapest University Circle, at the proposal of the party, held a 
celebration in the garden of the National Museum, the site of the outbreak ot the 
revolution. Here they presented a 12-point programme which had been jointly 
prepared by the University Circle and the “populist writers , and which also sig- 
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nalized the launching of the March Front. (Its name also expressed adherence m 
the democratic objectives of the 1848 revolution.) The MSzDP held a ma ° 
meeting simultaneously with the founding of the March Front. At this maf 
meeting over ten thousand workers demonstrated for the ideals of 1848 for 
independent, democratic Hungary. The two separately held meetings, despite the 
similarity of purpose, also reflected the division of the democratic forces Had 
they joined forces then, the “holy alliance” of the workers, peasants and intellee 
tuals would have been not only a mere slogan, but the first real step towards 
cooperation. 1 5 

The leaders of the KMP endeavoured to unite the forces of the divided demo 
crattc camp. The March Front was aimed at bringing together the MSzDP and 
other left-wing opposition parties and democratic groups into a common front A« 
a result of discussions held during the summer of 1937, a meeting was held in 
Mako In October 1937 between “representatives of the social demrcratic party 
the Small Holders Party, the Kossuth Party, the editors of various periodicals’ 
8™ Wn ^[ S • However, these joint initiatives of the communists with 
e left-w ing of the populist writers and the progressive youth movements were 
not properly supported by the top leadership of the social democratic party nor by 
the other opposition parties. These correct political efforts which expressed the 
desires of a large part of the working masses could not become a force of mass 
mobilization and could not lead to the reinforcement of the Hungarian popular 

workers ancTpeasants 6 C ° 0peration ° f the or g a "izations embracing the masses of 
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ideologist of the MSzDP, and editor-in-chief of Szocializmus, the publication of 
the MSzDP, expounded the views of the other group in direct reply to Erdei. “No 
matter how small the writers’ group, if they tenaciously, persistently, patiently 
and convincingly proclaim their principles, if they disseminate the recognized 
truths, it will have a greater and more lasting effect than politicizing on a low 
level....” 15 

These internal dissensions, in addition to the series of blows dealt by the reac¬ 
tion, led to a temporary collapse of the organizational framework of the barely 
developing popular front and to the disintegration of the movement. Therefore, 
in 1936 and 1937 the first great opportunity for the cooperation of the democratic 
forces was not utilized at a time when the anti-fascist forces were achieving sub¬ 
stantial successes on the international scale. It was a time when the policy of the 
Gombos administration aimed at the introduction of totalitarian fascism, and the 
continuous deterioration in the economic situation had led to the economic and 
political resistance of the working masses. The greatest theoretical achievement 
of this period was that the popular front policy of the KMP became the basis for 
the cooperation of the democratic forces, and for the ideology of the democratic 
camp. 


The Formation of an Anti-Hitler National United Front Policy 

In many respects 1938 was an important date in the period preceding the Second 
World War. The fate of the French popular front was finally sealed because of the 
policy of the French socialists, and the situation of the Spanish civil war was also 
becoming increasingly hopeless. Fascism launched new attacks not only in Ger¬ 
many, but in almost all European countries, even where it was not in power. The 
Anschluss of March 1938, and the Munich Agreement which followed also 
threatened Hungary with serious consequences. The danger of which the com¬ 
munists had warned the country already in the 1930s now became acute. “The 
country is in danger!” wrote the April 1938 issue of Dolgozok Lapja. "The events 
in Austria should open the eyes and ears of those who until now wanted neither to 
see nor hear, because they did not want to take notice of the danger threatening 
Hungary... National cooperation, the cooperation of all Hungarians, is needed to 
face this national danger.” 

The threat to the country’s independence and its national existence created a 
new situation. The Hungarian Party of Communists concluded that the guidelines 
of 1936-1937 had to be modified to meet the changed conditions. It recognized 
that the anti-fascist fight in Hungary should no longer be directed only against fi¬ 
nance capital and the latifundium implementing fascist dictatorship, but first of all 
against German fascism which was threatening the independence of the country, 
and the Germanophile forces serving it. 

The communist party, quite understandably, at that time regarded the defence 
of the country’s independence as the cardinal point of its popular front policy. The 
communists thought that awareness of the direct danger to the country s inde¬ 
pendence would make it possible to expand the camp of temporary allies. It was 

“ Monus, I.: “Vfilaszuton" (At the Crossroads), Szocializmus, December 1937. 
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necessary now not only for the democratic, anti-fascist forces to cooperate, but 
also for all forces willing to fight for the independence of the country to join in 
united action, because only such cooperation could save the country from a na¬ 
tional catastrophe similar to the Anschluss. 

In this new situation the party stated that “... the fight against fascism and the 
task of defending national independence does not mean simply that another has 
been added to the people’s democratic tasks, that, in addition to the land ques¬ 
tion, suffrage, freedom of assembly, etc., one more democratic task has to be 
solved but rather that the whole arena of struggle is different, the grouping of 
classes has changed, and therefore a new light has been cast on the “old” demo¬ 
cratic tasks... subordinating them to the major task of fighting against fascism.” 16 
Therefore , the major question of the Hungarian popular front policy at this time 
was the national question , the independence of the country , and the creation of an 
anti-Hitler national unity. It stemmed from this that hereafter the other funda¬ 
mental demand of the popular front policy, the democratic transformation of the 
country, could only be realized within the framework of and in subordination to 
national unity. The guarding of national independence and the democratic trans¬ 
formation of the country were inseparable from each other. Nevertheless , the latter 
could only be put on the agenda when and to the extent that the first , major question 
was solved. 

The Hungarian communists drew this conclusion from the lessons of the 
1848-1849 War of Independence, from the experiences of the French and 
Spanish popular fronts, and mainly from the analysis of the fundamental differ¬ 
ences between 1848 and 1938. In 1848 the driving force of and at the same time 
the brake on the national war of independence was the national unity which had 
been created on the field of battle for the independence of the country. At that 
time the gentry, which was the leading force of the revolution, opposed a popular 
unity which would take the success and consistency of the struggle for granted, in 
1938, the working class by leading the struggle for independence could and also 
had to lead the national unity, concluded Jozsef Revai in the work quoted above. 
Revai added that the fact that under the given historical conditions class aims have 
begun to approximate the aims affecting the whole nation means that not only has 
the social weight of the working class been enhanced but its sphere of influence 
has also been extended. The fact that the working class can put its class objectives 
more organically and vividly in the service of universal national interests, enables 
it to become the spokesman for the universal strivings of the entire people, and at 
the same time the class destined to lead the struggle for this. 

The party sought to bring the kulaks, and even the anti-German, Anglophile 
group of the bourgeoisie into the national unity. This required further com¬ 
promise considering the overall objectives of the communists. The party had to 
expand the militant programme with demands which would rouse the interest of 
the aforementioned classes and groups in the struggle for independence but 
would not violate the fundamental interests of the working masses within the 
popular front. Although the programme only took final shape in 1941, its main 
lines had already been formulated in this period. “Our popular democratic pro¬ 
gramme, * Revai wrote in an article entitled “The lessons of 1848” “cannot be 

16 Revai, J.: Marxizmus, nepiesseg, magyarsdg, p. 350, Szikra, Budapest, 1949. 
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neutral regarding the German threat to Hungarian industry, nor can it favour the 
cartels either. The KMP has to rise to the defense of Hungarian industry... The 
protection of industry and the peasantry has to form the single backbone of a great 
national programme of the new struggle for independence and against 
colonialization.” 17 

Similar ideas filled the columns of the periodical Tovabb f too. It was founded in 
March 1938 jointly by the populist left-wing and the communists. Gyula Kallai, in 
an article urging the formation of a people’s front, wrote: “The annexation of 
Austria raises the question of Hungarian independence in all its nakedness. The 
only guarantee of national independence against fascism and the imperialist ap¬ 
petite of the fascists is a national-popular front on the broadest and deepest pos¬ 
sible foundation.” 18 These demands were incorporated in the programme of ac¬ 
tion presented by the communist led National Youth Committee to the leadership 
of the MSzDP, and in the address by Gyula Kulich, the communist secretary of the 
OIB at the January 1939 congress of the MSzDP. 19 

The communists, while working out their more inclusive alliance policy, had to 
meet the concern of the working class as to whether putting the popular front pol¬ 
icy, and particularly the fight for independence to the fore, meant that the pro¬ 
letariat would have to subordinate its final goal for a longer period, or would this 
very struggle lead to its more rapid attainment. The KMP pointed out that the 
struggle for the bourgeois democratic transformation and the fight against fascism 
was interwoven with the defence of the country’s independence. This relegated 
the possible transition to socialist revolution into the background, but did not ex¬ 
clude it. The very fact that the party believed that the main task of the country and 
the entire Hungarian people could be solved only under the leadership of the 
working class was proof that certain tasks of the socialist transformation could 
already be solved in this period depending on the weight and activity of the masses 
interested in the transition to the socialist revolution. 

The communist party’s alliance policy reckoned with the fact that following the 
Anschluss the political and economic pressure of the Germans on Hungary would 
further increase, and this would inevitably lead to a further growth of the pro-Nazi 
groups. The Anschluss and later the dismembering of Czechoslovakia greatly 
strengthened German influence in the Hungarian economy as well. All the capital 
investments of Austrian finance capital in Hungary were taken over by the Ger¬ 
mans, and about half of the country’s foreign trade turnover passed into German 
hands. This also happened in the Balkans. Therefore, German influence was a 
serious threat to a part of the bourgeoisie not only in the political but in the 
economic fields as well. This did not only mean, as it did in 1935—1936, that the 
extremist, Germanophile wing of the Hungarian ruling classes would throw over 
the traditional Hungarian fascist methods and introduce totalitarian fascism. The 
concrete danger was that with the introduction of totalitarian fascism the Hun¬ 
garian bourgeoisie would find itself in a position of political and economic subor¬ 
dination to Germany. 20 That wing of the Hungarian ruling classes which was 


17 Revai, J.: "1848 tanulsagai" (The Lessons of 1848), Szabad Szb, March 18, 1939. 

18 Kallai. Gy.: "Nepi arcvonal” (Popular Front), Tovdbb, March 1938. 

19 At this congress the official name of the party was changed from the Social Democratic Part) ot 
Hungary (MSzDP) to the Social Democratic Party (SzDP). 

10 In 1937 the Hungarian stocks held by foreign corporations in industry, mining, trade and other 
fields were as follows: Britain 8.6 per cent, Switzerland 21.4 per cent. United States 10.2 per cent. 













oriented towards the West tried to prevent this, tried to ensure political and 
economic autonomy and ease the pressure from Hitler. These efforts included the 
overthrow of the Daritnyi administration in May 1938, and the appointment of 
B61a Imr6dy as Prime Minister. At the end of 1938 the forces which wanted to 
limit Nazi influence formed an independence block against Imr6dy who had 
completely adopted the Nazi line in both domestic and foreign policy, and with 
the removal of Imr£dy they put their own man, PSlTeleki, at the head of the gov¬ 
ernment. However, this could not lead to results because they, too, based their 
foreign policy - first of all the realization of expansionist, chauvinist plans - on the 
alliance with Germany, and in their domestic policy they tried to prevent the ad¬ 
vance of the Nazi trend in opposition to the democratic forces rather than with 
them. The communists were aware of the dangers inherent in seeking contact with 
them, but nevertheless felt that they might accept them as temporary allies given 
the possibility and the proper circumstances. 

The Hungarian communists examined the question of defending independ¬ 
ence, of national cooperation and of creating an anti-fascist popular front not 
solely from the point of view of Hungarian national interests but also because of 
its great international importance as well. Hungary had a decisive role in Hitler’s 
plan for Central and South-Eastern Europe. It was suited to this purpose because 
its system was a first cousin to German fascism, and primarily because its 
territorial demands on the neighbouring countries, was the trump card in Hitlers’s 
hand. 

The communists warned the country’s democratic public opinion against the 
dangers of nationalism and chauvinism which also spread to a large part of the 
working masses and prevented the creation of a wide based class alliance. They 
pointed out that the demand for territorial expansion was leading to the further 
advance of fascism, to dragging the country towards war and to the loss of its in¬ 
dependence, and was a stab in the back not only of the Hungarian but of the in¬ 
ternational anti-fascist forces as well. They emphasized that reparation for the 
injustice of Trianon could not to be regarded simply a special Hungarian cause, 
and that of the countries concerned in this question. Under present conditions the 
question of Trianon had to be subordinated to the international struggle of fascist 
and anti-fascist forces, to be solved together with all the democratic and peace- 
loving forces of Europe. 

This was the main line of thought in the 1938 issues of the Dolgozok Lapja . The 
party tned to expose the true aims and essence of the expansion proclaimed and 
demanded by the fascists, and its real class and national content. 21 
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The territorial expansion of Hungary was only a side issue, a part of Hitler’s 
expansion to the East, the communists declared. Territorial expansion will not 
help to stabilize but rather weaken Hungarian national unity, and sharpen the 
contradictions between the states of the Danube Basin so that followi n r“ade- 
quate preparations tne people of the Danubian Basin and the Balkans may be 
driven into a war to be launched against the Soviet Union”. 22 

It was not only important to show the relationship between territorial expan¬ 
sion and national independence because it exposed the true goals of the fascists, 
but also as a warning to the leaders of the left-wing opposition parties and all who 
examined the question of independence and territorial expansion as separate en¬ 
tities, unrelated to each other. The majority of the leaders of the opposition par¬ 
ties, and in fact a part of the bourgeoisie clearly saw that the Anschluss, the en¬ 
deavours of the German fascists in Central Europe and the Balkans, was directly 
‘h r eaten,ng Hungary’s independence, too. Following the Munich Agreement and 
then the Vienna decisions awarding Hungary Southern Slovakian areas, the same 
leaders and the masses they influenced completely lost sight of this danger. The 
MSzDP, which had earlier favoured solving the injustice of Trianon, after talks 
with the neighbouring peoples, went so far in supporting territorial demands as to 

c^n 11 allian , e < T.y en with the extremist pro-Nazi parties. The leaders of the 
FKGP were of a like mind. 

In the spring of 1938 the first Hungarian law on the Jews based on the Niirnberg 
Laws was enacted. At the same time a law was passed 23 which silenced or re¬ 
stricted the democratic and liberal press, and another one which further limited 
what had already been one of the most reactionary election laws in Europe. 24 This 
was followed by a new effort of the democratic and anti-fascist forces to join their 
divided ranks in a struggle against these laws. In the autumn of 1938, the territorial 
expansion of Hungary with Hitler’s aid, and a renewed upsurge of nationalism 
which accompanied the vicious anti-semitism and the rise of Nazi influence,pre- 
vented these attempts at cooperation from developing into an organized anti-fas¬ 
cist front. The tendency, in fact, turned to the opposite direction. 

The propaganda of “peaceful expansion”,“territorial expansion without war”, 
and the simultaneously resultant war prosperity which led to a slow rise in living 
standards and the ending of unemployment, obliterated from the minds of the 
majority of the working masses concerned with the people’s front the danger 
which directly threatened Hungary. It was obliterated because the fascist regime 
did everything to make use of the instinctive or artificially incited dissatisfaction 
of the masses, arising from the unjust peace of Trianon, to justify its own anti-na¬ 
tional objectives. But it was also obliterated by the fact that the opposition forces, 
which still had had the opportunity to rouse the nation prior to the catastrophe, 
themselves contributed toward lulling the conscience of the nation. The annexa- 


22 Ibid. 

* ’ The new May 1938 press law contained restrictions which made it impossible for periodicals to 
appear. After the law was brought into effect all the press organs of the SzDP and the trade unions with 
the exception of Nepszava, a daily newspaper, were banned. 

24 The 1938 election law made the secret ballot general but restricted suffrage to those who had 
finished school, resided for six years at the same place, to women who had completed school or had 
four children, to those whose parents were both of the Christian religion, so that the result was that half 
a million citizens who had previously been entitled to vote were deprived of that right. 
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tion of the areas of Southern Slovakia was referred to as the “rise of the nation” 
and “compensation for injustice, and the beneficial creative rule of liberty”. 25 

The territorial annexations in the first stage of the Second World War were 
viewed by the working masses - as the result of the constantly incited expansionist 
atmosphere - as redress of an injury the nation had borne for two decades, and 
not as the prelude to a catastrophic policy. The development of German-Hun- 
garian relations had a similar effect on moulding the thinking of a considerable 
part of the anti-Nazi forces. No other country, apart from Slovakia and Croatia, 
benefited in the period between 1938 and 1941 from German expansion as did 
Hungary. The concept of a German-Hungarian “common destiny” and the idea 
of an alliance between the two nations was for a long time not apparently alien to 
Hungarian national objectives because, on the surface, the alliance did not seem 
to put Hungary in a subordinate position. Hitler’s Germany did not try to make 
any essential changes in the internal Hungarian power relations (it made use of 
even extremist pro-Nazi forces only as reservers) and in fact until 1941, again on 
the surface, it did not completely prevent the mobility of Hungarian foreign poli¬ 
cy. Nazi diplomatic, military and economic pressure was always accompanied by 
emphasis on Hungarian interest. 

As a result of all this, particulary the majority of the politically immature pet- 
ty-bourgeoisie and even a part of the workers were seduced by the “territorial 
expansion”, by German successes, and the results of the German-Hungarian 
“common destiny”. These masses, under the influence of the pro-Nazi arrow- 
cross parties’ social demagogic utilization of the just demands of the workers, 
turned to the right instead of the left, affected by the propaganda which promised 
land, work and more bread, while another substantial part became confused and 
viewed events passively. Only a minority, the politically developed, class-con¬ 
scious workers, peasants and intelligentsia retained their perspicacity in the 
chauvinist, nationalist frenzy. 

International events, the complete collapse of Czechoslovakia and the defeat of 
the Spanish civil war did not favour the rallying of the democratic forces. The 
Soviet-German non-aggression treaty, unexpectedly signed in August 1939, 
which on the part of the Soviet Union was a compromise that, the Soviet Union 
wascompelled tomake,was alsoadisturbing factor and seriously affected the situ¬ 
ation of the progressive forces at the outbreak of the Second World War. The 
confusion grew when in order to increase her defensive capacity and to further the 
interests of the entire European anti-fascist camp, the Soviet Union obtained ad¬ 
ditional territory, and finally by the Soviet-Finnish war. (Sympathy with Finland, 
because of the kinship between the two peoples, was unusually high in Hungary, 
so that the anti-Soviet, reactionary propaganda was even more effective.) The 
right-wing leaders of the SzDP and the FKGP sought to lessen the burden of fas¬ 
cist pressure by increasing their anti-Soviet and anti-communist propaganda and 
thereby they only increased the confusion within the democratic camp. 

Therefore, the work of the communists and of those who wanted to create an 
anti-Nazi front became increasingly difficult. They had to “swim against the tide” 
in their struggle for a united front of the democratic forces, and for the develop- 
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ment of an anti-fascist independence policy. In 1939 and 1940 they were more 
concerned with keeping the need for a democratic front alive than with its practi¬ 
cal realization. I he Communist Party also went through a serious organizational 
crisis at this time. In the summer of 1936 most of the KMP organizations were 
dissolved. Although the reorganization began as early as 1937, real results were 
attained only in 1939 and mainly in 1940. The problems of guiding the party were 
also serious. I he Central Committee of the KMP had led the activities of the 
communists from Prague until the middle of 1938. International events made it 
impossible to guide the party from abroad. Therefore, in addition to the 
aforementioned problems, the activity of the communists was made even more 
difficult by organizational worries. 

In the autumn of 1940 the Central Committee was reconstituted in Hungary. 
The first thing the Committee did was to examine the changes the war had 
brought about in the material situation, mood and consciousness of the classes 
and groups interested in forming a democratic front. As a result, it concluded that 
the “territorial expansion without war”, the successive German victories, the war 
prosperity, anti-semitism, and the social demagogy of the arrow-cross parties still 
greatly influenced certain working strata and primarily petty-bourgeois masses. 
However, an opposite trend had already started which might create favourable 
conditions for an anti-fascist independence movement. Even as the working class 
was enjoying the benefits of wartime prosperity it was being hit increasingly by 
extraordinary war measures, drastic curtailment of consumer goods, the intro¬ 
duction of military supervision in the war plants, the shifting of the war burdens 
onto the working class under various pretexts and military service which was be¬ 
coming frequent. 

The working peasantry faced a similar situation. The influence of the arrow- 
cross movement diminished because of the postponement of the promised land 
distribution, and the frequent exposure of its social demagogy. The petty- 
bourgeoisie and even a part of the bourgeoisie viewed with increasing distaste the 
game played by Hitler with Hungary’s expansionist demands. In the autumn of 

1940 the anxiety of the anti-German wing of the ruling classes was further in¬ 
creased when Hitler demanded serious political and economic concessions in re¬ 
turn for granting Northern Transylvania to Hungary (complete freedom to or¬ 
ganize for the German nationality organization, the Volksbund, and of the ar¬ 
row-cross party with its pro-Nazi membership; joining the Rome-Berlin-Tokyo 
Axis; and new large scale exports of raw materials,first of all, agricultural prod¬ 
ucts). The national minorities of the annexed areas and the Hungarian popula¬ 
tion, too, found that instead of the promised “liberation” they were in a more 
precarious political and economic situation than before. New anti-semitic laws 
resulted in the removal of a broad section of mostly petty-bourgeois Jews from 
public life, increasing their connections’ fear and also dissatisfaction. The April 

1941 Yugoslav events, Hungary's participation in the dismembering of Yugo¬ 
slavia, the suicide of Prime Minister Pal Teleki 26 and the growing danger that 

2t> Pal Teleki, between 1939 and 1941. in the course of his second term as Prime Minister, tried to 
maintain good relations with Hitler's Germany, too, so as to increase the country’s territory in this 
w ay, but not to loose its “good" ties w ith Britain. On April 3, 1941 he realized that this policy could no 
longer be continued. He was, however, incapable of turning against Hitler yet viewed alienation from 
Britain as a national catastrophe, and he committed suicide. 
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Hungary might be drawn into the war against the Western Powers on the side of 
German fascism, made the sober-minded bourgeoisie, if nothing else, at least 
suspicious that Hungary was drifting towards catastrophe. 

The communists also viewed the changes in the political attitude of the SzDP 
and trade union members as favourable. There were definite signs that the per¬ 
sistent, patient activity of the communists and the left-wing social democrats 
within the trade unions and the MSzDP since the mid-1930s for united action were 
beginning to bear fruit. The majority of the organized workers opposed the par¬ 
ty’s right-wing leadership in many political issues important to the development 
of an anti-fascist independence movement. For example, they condemned the 
leaders’ anti-Soviet outburst during the Soviet-Finnish War, disagreed with the 
pledge of loyalty to the Teleki administration 27 and with the attempt to disband 
the communist led National Youth Committee. There was an ever growing 
number of those who demanded definite action against the government which 
served the Nazis. Although the right-wing leaders still had a strong base in the 
SzDP and in the elected bodies, the influence of the left-wing steadily increased. 
The right-wing's monopoly on the party’s daily newspaper, Nepszava, was ended 
and the influence of the left-wing social democrats and communists was more as¬ 
serted. 

Taking all this into consideration, the Central Committee of the KMP, at its 
April 1941 meeting, finalized and incorporated in its programme the essence of 
its independence policy and once again began the struggle for a resurgence of the 
anti-fascist independence movement. 

The resolution of the Central Committee stated that the major task of the party 
was to mobilize all forces opposed to the government’s pro-Hitler policy in de¬ 
fence of the country’s independence. The unlimited assertion of Nazi influence in 
questions deciding the fate of the country had to be prevented, and Bdrdossy, who 
had succeeded, over the corpse of Teleki, to the Prime Minister’s velvet seat, and 
his administration had to be prevented from taking further fatal steps which 
would be catastrophic for the country. The resolution stated that the partv would 
devote all its activity tc the fight for independence. The central slogan which was 
\alid until the end of the war, “Independent, free, democratic Hungary!” also 
expressed this. J 

The resolution outlined the objectives of the independence policy in a detailed 
programme. In foreign policy it called for a break with Hitler and the Axis powers, 
and for a sincere, friendly relationship with the Soviet Union, with the Western 
in' ^ fat v 3nd ne '8 hb °uringcountries. It did not support the Vienna Decisions, 
in opposition to the robber territorial policy it proposed that the question be 
solved on the basis of the right to self-determination, the free and peaceful a- 
gre f™ ent °* the peoples concerned, and the cooperation of the Hungarian people 
eir neighbours. It declared that the devision of Transylvania into two parts 

emnhid S 7 C JH^ a f n ,K eUVre a , ime ,~ at ,inkin g both countries to the Hitlerite block. It 
emphasized that the people of Transylvania themselves should decide where they 
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belonged. In this resolution the KMPalsostated that in the anti-fascist struggle the 
territorial question had only a subordinate role. 

In domestic policy, the demands of the programme were the following: The 
working peasantry be granted land through a radical land reform; Hungarian in¬ 
dustry be rapidly developed by means of establishing and improving economic 
relations with the Soviet Union, with the states of the Danubian Basin, while 
simultaneously gradually replacing German capital; the state and social order be 
democratized; the national minority question be solved on the basis of complete 
equality before the law. The democratic programme points included the intro¬ 
duction of the universal and secret suffrage; the democratization of the army, the 
courts, the school and educational system; and the broad scale construction of so¬ 
cial institutions. 

This programme was dedicated to the establishment of a base for a broad class 
alliance. Thus the Central Committee resolved the question of “with whom”, that 
is, the circle of allies who could be drawn into the struggle for independence. It 
made clear that in this struggle the communist would cooperate with all, irrespec¬ 
tive of class, politics, ideology, religion or race, who were opposed to and willing 
to resists the policy of those serving fascist Germany. 

The resolution of April 1941 particularly stressed that the basic condition for 
the realization of an anti-fascist and anti-Hitler national unity on a wide class 
basis, and for the development of the struggle for independence, continued to be 
the establishment of the united action of the working class, and the ensuring of its 
leading role. It pointed out that the fight for independence was a special form of 
class struggle, but under the given historical conditions it was the only feasible 
road. At this stage the main fire of the working class was not to be directed against 
capitalist exploitation in general, but against the monopoly capital and 
large-estate owner clique serving the Germans, and the government embodying 
that policy. 28 It underscored that the party would continue to organize and lead 
the fight of the working masses against capitalist exploitation and oppression, but 
in such a way that this should not prevent but accelerate the realization of the 
major objective. 

The Central Committee, by involving a large section of the party membership, 
clarified the possibilities for the practical implementation of this policy. They 
tried to make maximum use of all the legal opportunities implicit in the fight for 
the defence of the country's independence, and for creating the unity of the 
anti-fascist national forces so as to speed up and ensure the success of the ac¬ 
tivities. The party instructed its members to make use of all direct and indirect 
contacts, of the legal workers’ organizations and the left-wing press to publicize 
the programme and develop the independence movement. It was decided to form 
a semi-legal independence committee to coordinate and integrate these ac¬ 
tivities. The committee, which attracted representatives of the various classes 
concerned with the cause, was formed within a short period of time. 


28 Party leaders repeatedly returned to the question of “with whom” and to problems of the class 
struggle because communists and organized workers found these the most difficult to understand. In 
1942 the first issue of Szabad Nep, which appeared as the central organ of the KMP, was almost com¬ 
pletely devoted to this problem. 
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After the adoption of the Central Committee’s resolutions at its April meeting 
the anti-fascist and anti-Hitler national cooperation, or to use the popular lan¬ 
guage of that time, the independence policy, became the main goal of the party 
As a result of this policy an independence movement began to develop which, af¬ 
ter June 1941 and the beginning of the war against the Soviet Union, encompas¬ 
sed ever broader sections of the working masses, the petty-bourgeoisie and the 
bourgeoisie. During the war, this movement laid the foundations for the demo¬ 
cratic transformation which followed in the wake of the liberating Soviet army 


The Situation of the United Front of Anti-Fascist and Anti-Hitler Forces 
1941-1945 

The Hungarian Party of Communists continued, after Hungary entered the war 
against the Soviet Union, to work for the realization of the political programme of 
1936 and 1941. and for the indicated alliance policy. However, it became even 
more important to form a broad national front, and still more urgent to mobilize 
ever larger masses of the people. At first, the main task of the anti-fascist forces 
was to prevent Hungary from participating in the war on the side of the German 
fascists. Now all conceivable forces were to be mobilized to press for withdrawal 
from the German robber war which was seriously violating the country’s interests, 
and for a separate peace. The communists stressed that ending the participation in 
the anti-Soviet war was to the universal interest of the nation, for only thus could 

th T^t^D re ?i 3I j i,s , in dependence and ensure its democratic transformation. 

he K.MP called to the banner of the anti-Hitler national unity all classes, social 
strata, political parties or groups, and the national minorities in the country who 
were willing to fight for an end to the anti-Soviet war, for recalling the army from 
the Eastern Front, for fulfillment of the most burning demands of the workers, 
and for the further development of Hungarian industry which was the basis of the 
independence of the country. The KMP urged the establishment of such an 
anti-German political front, which, in addition to the legal and illegal parties and 
organizations of the working class and the parties of the peasantry, would include 
p ^ OU Jff° 1S P artie ^ f act the anti-German wing of the government party-the 
Tn ° un g anan Life - and the anti-Hitler, anti-war members of government. 
In the interests of cooperation, the KMP was temporarily willing to give up its 

develonmpnt^ff * °y ert * irow °f the Horthy regime, so as to further the 

Therefore the°k:\4P r0ad /o, d str( ? n £. a cam P of the national unity as possible. 

. ’ . l inc * uslon a Lo of such forces which were only op- 

itv mioht S n^^°Ki ln k l ^ e u 321 war / or fa ar °f ^s consequences, and while a minor- 
countrv y ^ Cen wi,, i n 8 to su PP°rt a limited democratization of the 

Revni wrntp '‘Mf! eC f cons,stent democratization. In this connection, Jozsef 
battle for 3 P^£P e wa S es a battle for liberation, or if a people has to wage a 

the fight for lih 10 ^ : ento ^ omeou tf or civil war would mean a stab in the back to 
ght for liberation, or the prevention of the beginning of that battle for 
liberation which the people want to fight .” 29 ^ S 

Budapest, 1949. * IU( ^ un k a szabadsaggal (We Were Able to Make Use of Freedom), p. 433, Szikra, 
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This objective made it possible to mobilize the masses who did not understand 
the nature of the Horthy regime, nor how events were interrelated, but were 
concerned for the fate of the country and could be politically activated. Inherent 

in u- h u S u P °i ICy and resu,tant appeals was the possibility of widening the gap 
which had appeared in the ranks of the ruling class as a result of the internal mass 
movement and international events, and to alert at least some of them to the need 
of allying themselves with the people. These objectives would have really been 
brought closer to realization had the implementation of the democratic objectives 
o the working masses been postponed. This would have enabled the masses, 
which still had illusions about the Horthy regime, to gradually, in the course of the 
struggle, recognize that the war policy could be ended and national independence 
completely restored only by destroying the fascist Horthy regime, and by 
consistently solving the tasks of the democratic revolution. Defeating the war-like 
government and attaining a separate peace, however, would have put the national 
forces in such a position, and raise the political activity of the masses to such a 
iiru ** wou ^ have inevitably also led to the destruction of the fascist system. 
Wjth that, the road to the democratic development of the nation would be opened 
which amidst European conditions was equivalent to peaceful development 
towards socialism", wrote the April 1942 issue of the underground Szabad Nep. 
The ensurance of the leading role of the working class was not only a condition for 
democratic development and the transition to the socialist revolution, but also the 
guarantee of withdrawal from the war, of breaking with Hitler, because the 
anti-Germanism of the petty-bourgeois and bourgeois groups which could be 
regarded as allies did not mean that they would also actively oppose Hitler and his 
henchmen. They could only be or could only have been forced into this position by 
the resolute action of the working class. 

After Hungary entered the war, the KMP considered it to be extremely impor¬ 
tant to include the annexed national minorities in the Independence Front and in 
the anti-Hitler camp of national unity. Of the nearly four million people, who had 
been attached to Hungary between 1938 and 1941, more than half were not of 
Hungarian nationality. The reactionary national minority policy of the govern¬ 
ment, which included the restriction of civil rights and cultural activities, the con¬ 
fiscation of their lands and the work permits of craftsmen, low wages, etc., turned 
them against the existing system. Hitler’s policy of “divide and rule” aimed at the 
division of the peoples of the Danubian Basin also had a negative effect. How¬ 
ever, a substantial part of the national minorities not only rejected the regime but 
also the hand proffered by the Hungarian democratic forces so that they, in fact, 
even if unconsciously, helped Hitler. The KMP while repudiating Hitler's unilat¬ 
eral territorial decisions, fought simultaneously for the democratic rights of the 
national minorities, and against the discriminatory measures taken against them. 
It also emphasized that the enemy was a common one and that the cooperation 
and struggle against them had also to be a common one because the national 
minorities “would by themselves be unable to successfully win the fight for the 
redress of their grievances and for changing their fate”, 30 
In an appeal to the Rumanian population of the annexed Northern Transyl¬ 
vania, the KMP clearly explained that absolute equality and freedom was the 

30 “Nepi egyseget'* (For Popular Unity), Nepszava , May 25, 1941. 
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basic precondition for the victory of the democratic national front “and the coex¬ 
istence of the peoples of Hungary. The democratic Hungarians of Transylvania 
here and the Rumanians there have to assume the responsibility for giving a fra¬ 
ternal hand to the sons of the minority nation in this situation consciously incited 
by the Hitlers of todav and by their own reactionaries. We appeal to them to join 
the common struggle against the common enemy. We urge the Rumanians living 
in Hungary to end their political passivity. Their workers, peasants and intel¬ 
ligentsia have to become a part of the democratic militant front which is fighting 
for the freedom of the whole country, so that all the peoples of the country may be 
free. The Rumanians in Hungary will, together with us, find their comrades-in- 
arms in the militant, democratic factors within the same national borders, and 
together with them fight not only for Hungary, but for a happier future and the 
freedom of all the peoples in the Danubian Basin.” 31 

The Hungarian Party of Communists developed its style of work at the same 
time as it did its alliance policy. Essential changes had already occurred in this 
, i field in the.latter half of the 1930s. This appeared principally in the correct po¬ 

litical orientation toward the social democrats, and certain strata of the peasantry. 
The communists now had to politicize in such a way that the common cause would 
be advanced together with those on the opposite side of the class struggle, with the 
enemies of the proletariat, while at the same time protecting the interests of the 
working people. The erroneous views of the potential allies had to be argued 
against in such a way as not to alienate them but rather to draw them closer to the 
movement against the war and fascism. Those questions had to be put to the fore 
which would bind the anti-Hitler groups of varying social interest together and 
not those which would divide them. 

History has since then proved that the political programme which called for an 
anti-fascist democratic and anti-Hitler national unity was the only constructive 
national programme possible. This programme was based on a correct analysis of 
Hungarian class relations which realistically evaluated the shift in the interna¬ 
tional balance of power following the military attack on the Soviet Union, and 
, reckoned on the latter affecting internal relations in Hungary. This was also 

faithfully reflected by the results. For the first time after making its popular front 
policy public, the party, with the help of communist journalists, succeeded in 
making its programme the common property of the whole nation. A nation-wide 
press debate ensued around this programme with the paper of the SzDP, the 
Nepszava, playing a central role together with the main organ of the liberal 
bourgeoisie, the Magyar Nemzet and the National Peasant Party’s (NPP) paper, 
the Szabad Szd. The debate was joined by representatives of the anti-Nazi 
bourgeois press such as A Mai Nap, the Fiiggetlen Magyar Ujsag, the Ujsag and 
the Fiiggetlen Magyarorszag. With their aid, the objective of a national pro¬ 
gramme and cooperation, and the creation of a democratic, anti-Hitler front be¬ 
came, within a short time, the central issue of the various anti-Nazi political cur¬ 
rents in the country. 

There were differences of opinion on matters of detail among the participants 
in the debate, but they all agreed that it was definitely necessary to rally the na¬ 
tional forces and to take practical measures to accomplish this. Therefore, in the 

J * PI Archives, BM VII. res 1943/7/1062. 
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second half of 1941 the conditions for the permanent and temporary allies of the 
national front to approach one another and to unite came about. 

The first results of the cooperation came on the basis of the realistic pro¬ 
gramme, in which a decisive role was played by the definite swing to the left of the 
organized workers, the strengthening of the KMP, the talks which began between 
the KMP and the left-wing of the SzDP, the jointly organized actions and the in¬ 
creasing political interestedness of the peasantry. An important factor was that 
the realistically thinking forces of the ruling classes and the “middle strata” as¬ 
sociated with them were roused to the realization that national disaster could not 
be avoided, that it would be impossible to save their own class from complete de¬ 
feat if they did not rely on the working class and the working masses, and did not at 
least meet a part of the just demands of the workers. They were led to this conclu¬ 
sion by the fact that the policy of the working class and its party was aimed at 
solving the “national problems”, and that it had concentrated its forces not di¬ 
rectly on socialism but on solving the more immediate tasks. However, in Hun¬ 
gary there were from the outset only a few members of the ruling classes who were 
willing to fight together with the working masses. 

The correct programme of the KMP was realized in concrete achievements. On 
October 6, and November 1, 1941 there were anti-war demonstrations in 
Budapest and the famous Christmas-issue of Nepszava carried articles by rep¬ 
resentatives of the anti-Nazi groups, from the communists to the leaders of the 
bourgeoisie, including such personalities as scientist Gyula Szekfii, Endre 
Bajcsy-Zsilinszky, etc. calling for national cooperation. There were anti-fascist 
cultural programmes directed at and mobilizing large masses, such as the 
Csokonai, Pet6fi, Ady, and Attila Jozsef evenings, the series of lectures entitled 
“Be Unwaveringly Faithful to your Homeland”, (the first line of the national 
Hymn),which led to the first practical results of national cooperation. At this time 
an important contributing factor in this achievement was the defeat of the Nazis at 
Moscow and that in December 1941, Hungary, too, found herself at war with the 
Western Powers. 

In February 1942 the Hungarian Historical Memorial Committee was founded 
by the representatives of the most diverse political trends, parties, groups and 
organizations (the KMP, the SzDP, the FKGP, the NPP, the Peasant Alliance, the 
different socialist trade unions, the Artists, Researchers, Writers Association, 
the March 15th Permanent Committee of Northern Transylvania, and the joint 
committee of the worker-peasant young intelligentsia). The immediate purpose 
of the committee was to rouse the masses by reviving the centuries old anti- 
Habsburg and anti-German traditions of independence and the war of liberation, 
and through concrete actions connected with these traditions to bring the masses 
out into the street. The communists also tried to convert the Hungarian Historical 
Memorial Committee into a forum of the national alliance in which all individuals 
concerned with national cooperation and the anti-Hitler struggle, and the various 
political parties and groups could be represented. They wanted the committee to 
be a legal organizer and centre for anti-war activities and the originator of such an 
anti-Hitler, anti-fascist political organization on which the decisive majority of 
the people of the country could rely and which would enjoy their confidence. Such 
a committee would undertake to solve all tasks related to the withdrawal from the 
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war, to the liquidation of fascism, and to the democratic reconstruction of the 
country. 

This is why the communists wanted to give priority to the political tasks of the 
anti-fascist struggle of the Hungarian Historical Memorial Committee, in contrast 
with the bourgeois wing of the organization which would have been satisfied with 
simply indirect calls for anti-Nazi patriotic propaganda. At the beginning the 
KMP was successful in asserting its will as against the concepts of the bourgeois 
wing. 

The Historical Memorial Committee prepared the anti-Hitler and anti-war 
demonstration at the statue of S^ndor Petofi, the great revolutionary poet of the 
1848 Hungarian War of Independence for March 15. The interference of the 
government and the retreat of the bourgeois wing of the Memorial Committee 
and of the right-wing social democrats were responsible for the fact that the 
demonstration was smaller than had been expected; nevertheless, the manv 
thousands whodid take part clearly proved that the organization of the anti-fascist 
forces in Hungary had also arrived at an important stage. 

The establishment of the Hungarian Historical Memorial Committee and the 
demonstration of March 15,1942 were outstanding events in the cooperation and 
open appearance of the anti-Hitler national forces. This showed that conditions 
were ripe for the creation of a political organization composed of the anti-Hitler 
torces. and for initiating mass anti-Hitler actions. At the same time this exposed 
the weaknesses of the cooperation and of the anti-Hitler activities, the vacillation 
of the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois forces, their hesitation and fear of active 
participation in any form. It also showed that the right-wing social democrats still 
had decisive influence in the ranks of the organized workers, and could cripple the 
whole anti-Hitler independence movement. Finally, it also called attention to the 
tact that the influence of the independence movement, initiated by the KMP, had 
to be increased not only among the peasant, petty-bourgeois and bourgeois 
torces, but among the factory workers who were the backbone of the working 
class, and to whom the party was just beginning to find its way again. This recog¬ 
nition was all the more important because the aim of the KMP in organizing the 
arc 194 _ demonstration was among other things, to arouse and inspire the 
^f s ’ first of 3,1 the working class, to take up the struggle. However, as a result 
of the government terror after March 15, and the retreif of the right-wing social 
emocrats, it was not the cooperating, progressive forces but the retarding, nega- 
tk!, u S ant| -German cooperation which began to assert their influence. 
t Hiti a f C ^ dld , not mar ^ a turn * n g point in the organization of the 
HpLh V ‘ arge,y due to the chan g es in government prior to the 

dared waf 9°^ ri ? or reca Hed Prime Minister Bardossy who had de- 

kraii u e ^ ov,et ^ nion an d ^e Western Powers. His successor was Mik- 
ThP an Wh ° T associated with th e pro-Western group of the ruling classes, 
that th J" erman ^ our 8 eoi ?» petty-bourgeois and social-democrat circles thought 
nm-Witi. ? e ° mimster wou ld he the first step toward a break with the 

Lj 1 er , cy * ?^ e foreign policy of the Kallay administration in 1942 gave no 
n o is. However, in domestic policy he modified the endeavours of his 
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predecessor and even if in changed form was beginning to restore the traditional 
“Bethlen” policy. 32 

He tried to win the support of the bourgeois wing of the independence move¬ 
ment and strike an annihilating blow at the consistent left-wing. This was already 
evident during the demonstration and subsequently even more so. The Kallay 
administration applied mass retaliation against the most consistent forces of the 
anti-fascist independence movement; the KMP, the left-wing social democrats, 
and the trade union functionaries. About eight hundred communists and anti¬ 
fascists were arrested, and a further four hundred were sent to the front. The 
government also destroyed the Hungarian Historical Memorial Committee. Thus 
it essentially succeeded in dissolving the alliance which had been created in 1941 
and 1942 but which by no means had been stabilized. Following the formation of 
the Kallay administration the bourgeois wing of the Independence Front, as well 
as the right-wing representatives of the FKGP and the SzDP gradually came un¬ 
der its influence. Karoly Rassay, Ferenc Nagy, one of the leaders of the FKGP, 
Karoly Peyer, president of the MSzDP and his associates held Kallay to be the 
man who, relying on a part of the government, the army and the state apparatus, 
would, without the active mobilization of the masses, but making use of their pas¬ 
sive support, withdraw from the war and implement those tasks which they had 
earlier believed to be solvable only within the Independence Front formed by the 
communists. 

Despite this, the KMP did not renounce the idea of national cooperation and 
the creation of a united front of anti-Hitler forces. After the serious losses caused 
by the arrests, it repeatedly tried, from the autumn of 1942, to revive the inde¬ 
pendence movement with the active assistance of the working masses. Already in 
the autumn of 1942 it proposed that closer cooperation between the two largest 
opposition parties, the Small Holders’ and the Social Democrats, should be the 
focal point around which to rally the anti-Hitler national forces. 33 In its appeal in 
the autumn of 1942 it again called all industrial and intellectual workers, all 
working peasants, all progressive citizens, all parties which were concerned with 
forming the national front and were actively working for the independence of the 
country, to gather under the banner of an independent, free, democratic Hun¬ 
gary. The party emphasized that the changing events at the front, and the shift in 
the international balance of power was making it possible, and, in fact, necessary 
for the anti-Hitler forces to place the question of a separate peace directly on the 
agenda. The party’s appeal pointed out that it was no longer words but deeds 
which were needed because the nation was awaiting leadership and example. 

In the spring of 1943 the objective conditions for national cooperation became 
more favourable. The external reasons included the favourable change in the in¬ 
ternational balance of power, the victory of the Soviet army at Stalingrad, the 
series of military successes of the Western allies in Africa, and the unfolding of a 
crisis in the fascist coalition. Its internal reasons were the defeat of the Second 


32 The substance of the “Bethlen” domestic policy was the rejection of terror and Nazi methods as 
the sole means of quelling the progressive forces. He successfully combined terror with attacks on the 
progressive forces and setting them against each other. In foreign policy, relationship with the West 
was considered absolutely necessary to counter-balance Hitler's Germany. 

33 PI Archives, A.IV.4., 1942/74 and A. XVII 1/1942/108. 
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Hungarian Army at Voronezh, and the rapid deterioration of the economic situa¬ 
tion. However, the favourable international and domestic situations were not 
accompanied by the organizational strengthening of the anti-fascist forces so 
important to the utilization of these conditions. The working masses and particu¬ 
larly the working class were more rapidly shifting to the left. This was most evi¬ 
dent in the heightening anti-war atmosphere and the desire for peace, in the na¬ 
tional wage movements, and in significant, though isolated local movements. 
However, this shift to the left could not counter-balance the serious losses suf¬ 
fered in the summer of 1942 by the KMP and the forces it influenced. 

Hungary was witness to the unfortunate and special situation that, in 1941 and 
1942. when there was a rapid organizational development and an upsurge of the 
anti-fascist movement, the shift of the working masses to the left had barely be¬ 
gun. In 1943, when there was an acceleration in the leftward trend and a spurt in 
political activity, the anti-fascist movement had declined and because of the ar¬ 
rests, the movement disintegrated. This meant that the lapse of time between the 
strengthening of the organizational form of the political movement and the acti¬ 
vation of the masses effected the development of the Hungarian resistance 
movement, and also partially accounts for its weakness. 

At the same time a shift to the left by the masses frightened the ruling classes, 
who trembled at the thought of a repetition of the revolutions of 1918 and 1919, 
and the anti-Nazi bourgeois, petty-bourgeois and reformist social-democrat cir¬ 
cles who rejected the revolutionary road as a means of solving social problems. 
This explains why, from the summer of 1943 on, the country was witness to the 
development of a united front ranging from the right wing social democrats to the 
Kallay administration so as to prevent the radicalization and revolutionization of 
the masses. 

The KMP being aware of the danger, sent letters to the leaders of the bourgeois 
opposition parties, to prominent anti-fascists, anti-Nazi politicians, to writers 
ana scientists, containing a programme of action which, taking the common in¬ 
terests of the anti-Hitler forces into consideration, smoothed the road to national 
cooperation. Making use of all legal and illegal means, it endeavoured to create 
the organized unity of the anti-Hitler forces. All this, however, proved insufficient 
because of the absence of a consistent left wing. 

From the spring of 1943, the outlines of a definite regrouping of the anti-Hitler 
forces began to take shape. The right-wing forces of the resistance movement 
which extended from the working class to the anti-Hitler wing of the ruling classes 
sought to establish a national cooperation exclusive of the communists, the legal 
worker’s left wing and the radical peasant forces. This, according to their plans, 
would proclaim the struggle against fascist Germany, but against the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, too, against the domestic pro-Nazis, but also against those demanding the 
democratic transformation of the country. This camp was encouraged by the 
foreign policy efforts of the Kallay administration which increasingly began to 
take shape from the beginning of 1943. Its essence was that while simultaneously 
supporting the war against the Soviet Union, it would gradually dissociate itself 
from Hitler, and sign a cease-fire with the West which, subsequent to the landing 
of the West in the Balkans, would enable the country to withdraw from the war. In 
the spring of 1943 this concept still seemed realistic, but following the Moscow 
and Teheran conferences in the second half of the year it lost all semblance of 
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validity and finally led to the German occupation of Hungary without the latter 
striking a blow in its own defense. 

Thus there was a coincidence of the so-called double-dealing policy of the Kallay 
administration and the aims of the anti-Hitler grouping which began to unfold in the 
spring of 1943 and had renounced the essence of the independence movement which 
the communists had earlier created. This alliance would have served to save the system. 
While the bourgeoisie was the main force in this grouping its political endeavours were 
increasingly determined by the anti-German, conservative large-estate owner-finance 
capitalist forces, which were also the greatest opponents of domestic social trans¬ 
formation. They hoped with their ’’resistance” to gain for themselves the right to 
determine the country’s postwar political and social system. 

These anti-Hitler forces did not examine the mass actions urged by the KMP 
from the point of view of the primary objective, anti-Nazism, but-because of the 
inherent revolutionary trends - they said that supporting the mass actions would 
lead to a repetition of the revolutionary events which followed World War I. 
Therefore, in order to avoid the latter, they gave up the former, that is, the 
consistent undertaking to fight against Hitler. The anti-Hitler bourgeois opposi¬ 
tion press played an important role in forming public opinion, and the right-wing 
leaders of the SzDP and the FKGP also designated the task of national coopera¬ 
tion in that spirit. In other words, while the KMP and the radical left wing had 
subordinated the question of internal transformation to the anti-Hitler, anti-fas¬ 
cist struggle, now, in 1943 a new grouping mainly of a bourgeois trend was doing 
the opposite; in fear of revolution it was subordinating the anti-Hitler fight to a 
policy which was aimed at preventing a consistent internal transformation. 

This grouping, which did not include the communists, provided the 
double-dealing policy of the Kallay administration with a mass base. This base did 
not consist only of the anti-German bourgeois and petty-bourgeois strata, but 
also of those masses and a part of the working class which had been disillusioned 
by the pro-Nazi arrow-cross and the various right-wing organizations, but which, 
because of the weakness of the left wing, could find no real outlet for their activity. 

The KMP realized that the major barrier to national cooperation and actual 
withdrawal from the war was the developing “united front” which ranged from 
the social democrat Peyer to the large-estate owner Istvan Bethlen, and the Kal¬ 
lay administrations’ double-dealing policy which depended on this basis. The 
party emphasized, that its energies had to be aimed at this, because only thus 
could the barrier, which loomed in the way of real national cooperation and the 
anti-German struggle, be removed. ... 

The Central Committee of the KMP at its April 1942 meeting examined the 
course the policy of the Kallay administration might take. The party leadership at 
the time even considered the possibility that the Kallay administration might, at a 
propitious moment, turn against the Germans and actually pull out of the w r ar. 
The party therefore decided that it would then temporarily support the govern¬ 
ment. In the summer of 1943, following events in Italy, the situation was really 
propitious. Therefore, though sharply critical of certain mistakes, the KMP did 
support the FKGP memorandum to Kallay, which urged withdrawal from the 
war and cooperation with Kdllay. The events of the days and weeks which 
followed the presentation of the memorandum on July 31, 1943, proved the 
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supposition of the KMP that Kallay neither could nor would break with Hitler. 
After accepting the memorandum, Kallay received the representatives of the 
FKGP, ZoltSn Tildy, its president, and the author of the memorandum, Endre 
Bajcsy-Zsilinszky, who was respected by the public for his definite anti-Nazi 
stand, Karoly Pever, the leader of the SzDP, and Karoly Rassay, the leader of the 
Freedom Party. Kallay at this time, in the beginning of August, actually rejected 
the main demand of the memorandum, the breaking with Hitler, on the grounds 
that this would lead to a German occupation. 34 Several weeks later Bajcsy- 
Zsilinszky, too, after he had spoken with Horthy, with the chief of staff Ferenc 
Szombathelyi, and others in “power” clearly saw that the fate of the memoran¬ 
dum and all that it implied had been sealed. 35 After the Italian armistice, even the 
Crown Council rejected any opposition to the Germans. 

In August 1943, during the talks with Kallay, an alliance was reached between 
the two largest left-wing opposition parties, the FKGP and the SzDP. The 
agreement stipulated that the two parties coordinate their views on important 
political decisions, urge the proclamation of the country’s independence and 
neutrality and demand a break with the German fascists. The agreement of Au¬ 
gust 1943 was, therefore, one of the most positive acts by these two parties during 
the whole war. This party alliance was a blow at the counter-revolutionary re¬ 
gime’s most sensitive spot because it was forced to accept the cooperation of the 
two largest social forces - the working class and the peasantry - despite the fact 
that the regime had done everything in its power to prevent it for twenty long 
years. The alliance of the two parties could have led to the real development of a 
broad, anti-fascist, national resistance movement. 

The leaders of the two parties, however, wanted to expand the alliance only to 
the right. They had no intention of turning the “alliance of leaders” into an al¬ 
liance of the parties’ masses, for fear that this would cause a leftward shift of the 
two parties, radicalize them, and give new impetus to the mass movements. Thus 
the alliance was deprived of the opportunity of becoming the motivating force of 
the anti-Hitler struggle. The right-wing social democrats were also reluctant to 
mobilize the working class because they feared for their acceptability to the Kal¬ 
lay administration. They were unaware that in the meantime some right-wing 
small-holder leaders and others, mainly anti-Nazi finance capitalist and estate 
owner politicians, including the followers of Istvan Bethlen, were striving to 
create a Democratic Bourgeois Alliance. They planned to include the FKGP, but 
not the social democrats. This solution would have naturally meant the dissolu¬ 
tion of the two parties’ alliance. 36 

The party alliance which was brought about primarily not by internal but ex¬ 
ternal factors—the events in Italy and the immediacy of a landing in the Balkans - 
later also continued to depend on external events, and did not become the centre 
for the cooperation of the democratic forces. The right-wing leaders within the 
party alliance, as a result of the unfavourable course which foreign political events 


M Kallay, M.: Hungarian Premier; a Personal Account of a Nation's Struggle in the Second World 
War p. 243. Columbia University Press, New York, 1954. 

35 Szechenyi Library, Manuscript Collection, Bajcsy Heritage, 28/69. 

36 Szechenyi Library, Manuscript Collection, Bajcsy Heritage, 28/37, and the oral report by Arp4d 
Szakasits. 
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had taken and after losing hope in an Anglo-American landing in Western- 
Europe, gradually abandoned those objectives, mostly in foreign policy, which 
had set the aims of the alliance. 

The communists and their sympathizers welcomed the alliance. They tried to 
expand it both to the left and to the right so as to strengthen it. They hoped to 
make it a centre of attraction for all forces desirous of breaking with the fascists, 
and taking the road of real action. The left-wing forces of the party alliance and of 
the anti-fascist resistance movement were not, however, capable of turning this 
cooperation, which was positive in its initial stage, into a base and centre of na¬ 
tional resistance. Therefore, as a result of external events, the rejection at Mos¬ 
cow and the Teheran Conferences of the landing in the Balkans and the un¬ 
favourable course of events in Italy, led to the gradual abandonment of their 
original objectives and they became a protector of “internal order” and a sup¬ 
porter of the double-dealing policy of the Kallay administration. 

Despite these facts, by the end of 1943 the organized workers became more ac¬ 
tive. The left-wing social democrats, freed from the influence of reformist lead¬ 
ership, the left-wing of the FKGP, and the leaders of the agrarian worker de¬ 
partment of the Peasant Association 37 which was founded in the spring of 1943, 
also began to understand that Kallay’s double-dealing policy, and the efforts of 
the forces influenced by it,had failed.They began to see that warding off the im¬ 
mediate threat of German occupation, and withdrawal from the war was possible 
only through the anti-fascist world coalition, and by relying on the radical 
left-wing forces within the country. 38 It was this awareness that the communist 
memorandum, known as the memorandum of the Peace Party, 39 addressed to the 
above mentioned persons and groups, wanted to deepen and on that basis to form 
a consistent antifascist alliance. It seemed likely from all appearances that such 
an alliance would in fact be formed in the spring of 1944. However, on March 19, 
1944 the Germans occupied Hungary and swept away all the supporters of Kal¬ 
lay’s vacillating policy. 


The Hungarian Front 

The German occupation of Hungary created a new situation for the anti-Hitler 
forces. The failure of Kallay’s double-dealing policy brought the downfall of those 
who, putting their trust in Kallay, had thought to wait out the war without actually 
fighting. Following the German occupation, even if there remained representa¬ 
tives and inspirers of the Kallay policy, two diametrically opposed groups came 
into being: those who served and those who opposed the Germans. And since the 
Kallay supporters and the groups they influenced were either helpless or had been 
politically exposed, the communist-led left-wing was the only true political force 
opposing the occupation forces and their Hungarian supporters. Anyone willing 
to onnose Hitler's Germany joined them. 


37 The grouping which included the middle peasants, which was partly a political and partly a pro¬ 
tective organization, was founded in the autumn of 1941. 

38 Szechenyi Library, Manuscript Collection, Bajcsy Heritage, 28/91. 
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After the German occupation the joint activity of the communists and left-wing 
social democrats, and then their efforts to rally the divided anti-fascist forces, 
bore fruit. In May 1944 a Hungarian Front was organized as the militant organi¬ 
zation of the a,.ti-fascist national resistance. The parties in the Hungarian Front 
accepted the programme proposed by the communists as their common platform 
of cooperation and of the anti-German struggle. The programme manifesto of the 
Hungarian Front called for a new fight for freedom and a new people’s war against 
the German fascists. In contrast with the objectives of the FKGP’s and SzDP’s al¬ 
liance, the Hungarian Front aimed at carrying its militant programme to victory by 
reliance on the masses and the Soviet Union. The programme included driving the 
German conquerors and their accomplices out of the country, peace with the an¬ 
ti-fascist world coalition, and the building of a new, independent, free, democratic 
Hungary. The manifesto was signed by the parties in the Hungarian Front: the 
communist party, which at that time was functioning as the Peace Party, the SzDP, 
the FKGP, and the Dual Cross Alliance composed of certain pro-western, 
catholic groups of the bourgeoisie. 40 Later the Hungarian Front was joined by the 
NPP, and its activity was supported by some trade union leaders and representa¬ 
tives of the Christian churches. 

The Hungarian Front was not even adverse to temporarily including Horthy 
himself in a broad national united front. There were two reasons for this. In the 
autumn of 1944 Horthy himself was compelled to seek contact with the parties of 
the Hungarian Front which were the only force that could be politically relied on. 
The parties of the Hungarian Front felt that their own forces were not strong 
enough to carry through a break with Hitler and in this case with Horthy, too. 
However, together with Horthy, and his political and military supporters who 
wanted the change, and with the aid of the Soviet army, it would have been realis¬ 
tic to turn against the Nazis. 

In the autumn of 1944 the Hungarian Front sent Horthy two memoranda. In 
these it outlined those conditions which could serve as a basis for cooperation and 
“ensure the future and honor of the Hungarian people on the side of the victori¬ 
ous democratic great powers and in alliance with the small peoples of the Danu- 
bian Basin”. 41 The communist party, almost simultaneously with the presentation 
of these memoranda, called on the Hungarian people, on those who were con¬ 
cerned with the future of the nation, who “sincerely and honestly love their peo¬ 
ple” to join the Hungarian Front 42 

The communists, while working for broad national unity, did everything in their 
power to increase the political weight of the working masses, and in particular, 
that of the working class in the united front. As a result, the KMP and the SzDP 
concluded an agreement for united action in early October 1944. The agreement 
for unity of action fixed the common tasks of the two parties in the fight against 
Hitler, and in the period of the reconstruction of the country as well. This docu¬ 
ment of united action was among the first in the international working-class 


40 PI Archives, pamphlet and leaflet collection, III. 18/1944/IV/2373/1 

For the two memoranda sent to Horthy see Dokumentumok a magyar forradalmi munkasmoz- 
ga om tortenetebol 1935-1945 (Documents of the History of the Hungarian Revolutionary Work- 
4 2 q SS ov emerU 1935-1945) pp. 545-547 and 548-551, Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1964. 
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movement which laid down “the need for the unification of the two parties in or¬ 
der to form a unified and single revolutionary socialist workers’ party”. 43 

However, opposition to the Germans and going over to the side of the anti-fas¬ 
cist allies was prevented by a new intervention by the Germans on October 15, 
1944; Horthy was pushed aside, and, with their aid, Szalasi’s Arrow Cross regime 
was established. Since Horthy broke the preliminary armistice agreement of Oc¬ 
tober 11, 1944 with the Soviet Union, reneged on the responsibilities he had un¬ 
dertaken in his talks with the Hungarian Front and had not made preparations for 
the volte-face, the attempt at withdrawing from the Nazi war, which had been 
planned for mid-October, did not succeed. 

Following the Nazi coup d’etat which helped the Arrow Cross to power, another 
attempt was made to rally the anti-Hitler forces and oppose the Nazis under the 
chairmanship of Endre Bajcsy-Zsilinszky. The Liberation Committee of the 
Hungarian National Revolt which was established in early November called for 
an armed uprising, and prepared the plans and their practical execution for the 
liberation of Budapest. The Liberation Committee, even though formed late and 
under much less favourable condition than before, embraced broader popular 
forces - the KMP, the SzDP, the NPP, the FKGP, in other words the parties of the 
Hungarian Front, as well as the Liberation Front of Hungarian Youth, which 
represented the patriotic forces of the Hungarian Youth, many illegal anti-Ger¬ 
man petty-bourgeois and intellectual groups such as the Freedom Association of 
Hungarian Patriots, the Hungarian Association of Friends of the Soviet Union, 
the Hungarian March Association, the anti-fascist supporters of the paper £/- 
lenallas, along with Horthyist groups, and anti-German military groups, primarily 
of officers who supported Horthy. Although the tasks laid down in the pro¬ 
gramme of the Liberation Committee were not realized because of the arrest of 
their leaders in late November, this short-lived alliance nevertheless proved that 
the programme of the communists, which had defined the circle of the permanent 
and, during the period of the anti-Hitler fight for freedom, potential temporary 
allies, was the only expedient policy which could be realistically applied in the 

given situation. . ... , 

In the final analysis this policy based on board cooperation made it possible tor 
factory owner and worker, clerk and engineer, leader and led to cooperate in 
preventing the dismantling of plants and factories, and the evacuation of cities. At 
the initiative of the communist party the communists and social democrats called 
on the factory, the city, the village leaders to cooperate in defending the factory' or 
plant, and in preventing the evacuation of the population. And in the majority ot 
instances this cooperation was successful. As a result of this cooperation rep¬ 
resentatives of all strata of Hungarian society took part alongside the communists 
in the armed partisan battles, even if this did not turn into a general armed upris¬ 
en the final stage of the struggle against Hitler the alliance policy elaborated by 
the KMP came to full fruition in the national committees set up in the areas liber¬ 
ated by the Soviet army, and in the Provisional National Assem ^y^ | hl n c „ h , i ^ i n a i 
vened in December 1944, and then in the activities of the provisional national 
government. In its main lines this policy formed the basis of communist activities 
in the fight for the democratic transformation of the country as well. 

43 Op. cit., pp. 561-565. 
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The Communist IVIovement and the National Minorities Question 
( 1919 - 1945 ) 


by 

Daniel Csatari 


It is not that I am proud of being a Hungarian, but my being undeniably Hun¬ 
garian does help me in this maddening situation and of that, I am proud”, wrote 
Endre Ady, one of the greatest Hungarian poets. “In this Shakespearean, grave 
situation, a nation, which allows one of its finest sons to see the humanity that is 
Man and adhere to a superb internationalism during these most austere of times, 
heavily burdened by its Magyarism as it is, is a nation with a future. Any nation, 
which can afford to take an internationalist stand today has a winning cause.” 1 

When Ady wrote these lines on January 24, 1915, history had presented once 
again in a tragic way the question “to be or not to be” to the peoples living to¬ 
gether in the Danubian basin. Ady, who had more than once voiced the common 
sorrows of the Hungarians, Rumanians and Slavs, pointed towards the future as 
the way out from the blind passions that sprang from the social conflicts of cen¬ 
turies. 

The belief that the collaboration of Hungarians, Rumanians and Slavs will be 
brought about under the banner of internationalism rested on already existing 
social grounds. The working class came into being as a product of capitalism and 
had embarked on the road of historical undertakings. The social conditions for its 
existence, which were internationalist in character, its ideology, its inter¬ 
nationalism and emotions, the solidarity, which for the first time the working class 
elevated to a conscious and constant historical force, all attested to the fact that 
this is the class capable of developing a new relationship between the various 
nationalities. 

It is common knowledge that, following the First World War, pre-1918 Hun¬ 
gary had ceased to exist and that new states came simultaneously into being in 
Eastern Europe. This was progress compared to the previous situation, but it 
produced new tensions in the sphere of national and national minority problems 
and this was mainly because the forces of international capitalism had blocked the 
possibility of such popular socialist solutions of the East European nationality 
question as indicated by the Hungarian Republic of Councils and the revolution¬ 
ary labour movements which followed in the wake of the Great October Socialist 
Revolution. 

Bourgeois concepts and the further oppression of the minorities could not pro¬ 
vide a solution because the victorious imperialist powers, setting new boundaries, 

1 Ady, E.: A nacionalizntus alkonya (The Twilight of Nationalism), p. 233, Kossuth Konyvkiado, 
Budapest, 1959. 
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had drawn up peace treaties that were detrimental to the popular movements and 
the defeated, according to the new variations of the traditional divide-and-rule 
policy. The “might makes right” policy suppressed demands for self-determina¬ 
tion, which still existed at firsthand created new forms of oppression of the 
minorities, oppression by bringing national exclusiveness and a principle of 
agressive nationalism to dominance. Being ethnically mixed not only 
strengthened the population’s awareness of their interdependence but it also 
made it easier for the imperialists to succeed in setting against each other peoples 
who were living together. One camp sought to maintain the new situation through 
the support of certain groups of the imperialist powers, while the other hoped for 
a change in the status quo through the strengthening of the defeated imperialist 
powers. Thus had the new situation brought conflicts between Hungary, which 
had regained its independence, and her neighbours, allied in the Little Entente , 
and, with it, the preconditions for their political and economic dependency. 

Though the roles had been reversed, the centuries-old oppression continued. 
This sprang from the social circumstances of bourgeois development which was 
still encumbered by the remnants of feudalism. Following from a policy of forced 
assimilation, class oppression frequently paralleled the oppression of national 
minorities. Politically, this strengthened separatist efforts; in economic policy it 
was expressed through concepts of self-sufficiency; and ideologically it 
strengthened tendencies toward national autocracy and gave rise to conflicts be¬ 
tween various nationalities. 

Regarding the objective social contradictions, the struggle of the various 
nationalist tendencies could create the illusion that, just as throughout our whole 
history, it was the invariable fate of Hungarians, Rumanians and Slavs to be at 
odds with one another. 

The Hungarian ruling classes, intent on saving and conserving their power, 
endeavoured to exploit these contradictions in their own interests, stressing those 
aspects of the Versailles peace treaties 2 which extended the influence of 
nationalist ideologies and ensured their broadest propagation. As so often before, 
the ruling classes again presented their interests as being that of the nation as a 
whole. Thus, they continued to make any solution of the country’s fundamental 
problems impossible. Horthy’s fascism excluded the people from the political life 
of the nation and also kept them at the level of social misery which had prevailed 
for centuries. Superstition, prejudice and obscurantism were the prescribed 
spiritual diet of the people, reducing their self-will so that they were rendered in¬ 
capable of altering their circumstances. 

Commenting on the situation, Count Miklos Banffy, the first Minister of 
Foreign Affairs in the Istvan Bethlen government and who later returned to 
Transylvania to play a positive role in organizing progressive literary trends, 
wrote: “1 have been observing with increasing anxiety that despite the catas¬ 
trophe which had struck our people, nobody has wanted to take cognizance of the 
evils which brought us to that point. Nobody has drawn a full portrait of all those 
things which the political ruling classes had failed to do during the decades prior to 


1 The Trianon Peace Treaty (June 4,1920), the imperialist peace dictate after the First World War, 
was concluded between the Allied and Associated Powers and Hungary. It was part of the Versailles 
peace settlements. 
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the First World War, and nobody has drawn the lessons of this. Nobody has shed 
light on the mountain of lies which have poisoned Hungarian public opinion and 
created apathy in the pre-war period toward any kind of reality. Nobody had said: 
Walk this path no longer! Nobody had warned out people to become educated, 
and face reality. We had seen the day when we were again abandoning all self- 
criticism and recognition of reality, once more reverting to that ideology which 
had dominated Hungary before the outbreak of the world war. We seek in others 
the source of all troubles and errors, and overlook our own vices.” 

The Hungarian landowner and capitalist classes thus succeeded in perpetuating 
the concept according to which there was a deep chasm between the nation and 
the people, in counterposing national strivings with the interests of progress and 
thus splitting the unity of the democratic forces and reducing national sentiment 

l ° As°a result, fantasy had once more triumphed over facts and wishful thinking 
over concepts based on realistic considerations. Accordingly, our tragic failures 
were never attributed to changes in the international balance of power, not to the 
real situation which had developed despite our efforts, but rather always to 
treason. The political attitude of the ruling classes nourished vanity and braggart- 
ism, as Miklos Banffy noted in his above quoted work, and conjured up the image 
of a suffering Messiah, so that rather than those creating things of enduring worth 
becoming the example it was those who were martyrs of their own enteqmses 
That is how failure and popularity, tragedy and sympathy, martyrdom and destm> 
came to be associated and continued to feed public opinion which in any case had 

always been susceptible to self-delusion. , , , 

The Hungarian governments were helped by the fact that as a result of the P? 
icy of the bourgeois governments of the neighbouring countries most of 
Hungarians living there - and this was true of the relatively most liberal Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic as well - suffered not only social oppression but also national 

di aSSS Hungarian parties active in the neighbouring countries and always in 
close conformity with the prevailing policies of the Hungamn J f 
voice to these grievances, projecting themselves as the c tef ® n . dc 2 ° f "gj? „ 

“national minorities”. 4 Their politics were determined by their class composition, 
wh*ch an earlier publicist desiribed as follows:“The base was not of the working 
masses, but was made up of the churches, the landowning class, the '" t ,? 5 11 ' g ^ n ^ 
and those bank (economic-capitalist) cartels that had s urv,ve dmtacr»Fm.to 
reason the official Hungarian parties had uniformly presented the nationalise 
he maiorfty o the masses of which suffered from similar soctal oppressi on as the 
labouring masses of Hungarians - as the cause of the gnevances that stemmed 


3 OL R&dav Archives, The Miklos Banffy Papers. IV/c. 

< For'a more detailed examination see Rehak, L : A kiubbseg'k 
Minorities in Yugoslavia). Forum. Novi Sad. 1967; Arato E M 

(Fifty Years of Relations between Hungary and Czech f lovak ! a) ’,^°““*^ H^. oarian Relations’ 
1969; Csatari, D.: Romdn-magyar kapcsolaiok. Tortenelnuvazlat (Rumaman-Hunga 

A Historical Outline), Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1958. National Minorities 

5 Szasz, B.: Nemzetisegpolitikdnk vdlsaga. .4 dunai kerdes (The Crisis 
Policy The Danube Question), pp. 42-43. Attila, Budapest. t93.. 
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from the suppression of national minorities But while mating opinion against 
’•Rumanians'’, -Czechoslovaks" and “Yugoslavs”, the leaders of the Hungarian 
parties often negotiated with the bourgeois Rumanian, Yugoslav and other gov¬ 
ernments, which were responsible for the oppression of national minorities, 
whenever their common class-interests so dictated. 

In such an extraordinarily complex situation, when the various nationalisms 
deepened the divisions between peoples who were fundamentally dependent on 
each other, it was not easy to work out a political line which would establish clear 

^^TheHungarian communists, having a global outlook, worked on the formula¬ 
tion of such a political concept. They condemned the first imperialist peace 
treaties as an instrument designed to divide the peoples but at the same time they 
also exposed the class character of the nationalist agitation carried out by the 
Hungarian ruling classes using the peace treaty as a pretext. “The Hungarian rul¬ 
ing classes blamed vile Austria and played out the whole constitutional rigmarole 
in a manoeuvre to hold the peasantry and to divert from themselves any respon¬ 
sibility for the despair caused by mass misery”, wrote the Kommun. “The peace 
treaty accepted by the white government, has now assumed this role. The peace 
treaty of the capitalist Entente robbers has created real degradation and misery 
on both sides of the Hungarian border, but only for the working masses. The ex¬ 
ploiters in both the victorious and the vanquished states have everywhere ob¬ 
tained ail they had hoped for. Never before has there been such a harvest for the 
capitalist, landowning, banking and clerical parasites as in the price-rigging, cor¬ 
rupt paradise of dismembered Hungary. The price of all this is being sweated out 
of the blood of the Hungarian proletarian in the factory and on the land, who, if he 
dares but groan under the hellish burden, is muzzled with the humbug of territori¬ 
al integrity... The Peace of Trianon is the cause of unemployment, because it 
deprived us of those territories where our agricultural labourers had found work 
in the past, whereas everyone still remembers the very opposite, that formerly 
they fetched harvest hands from Northern Hungary and Transylvania to the 
Great Plains, that it was workers from the split-off territories themselves who 
worked here and frequently enough as strike breakers at the command of the 
Hungarian gentry.” 6 

At the same time, the Hungarian communists were not unaware that the new 
situation was creatingmew tensions. The Kommun, for example, kept track of and 
condemned the contradictions which stemmed from the autarkic economic poli¬ 
cy. “What follows from all this is, of course, not the necessity for integration, nor 
the reestablishment of the Austria or Hungary of old, but the need for such an 
economic system where borders do not signify economic isolation, where they are 
not a weapon of murderous competition, but merely signposts of the autonomy of 
national cultures and as such presuppose close economic cooperation”, wrote 
the paper on August 2, 1922. 

This internationalist world outlook, in outlining the conditions of rapproach- 
ment based on the mutual interests of the opposing countries and the class con- 
sciouse concept of nation and nationality - according to the demands of inter¬ 
nationalism - pointed to the hitherto neglected historic and positive role of the 

6 “A trianoni bunbak” (The Trianon Scapegoat), Kommun, July 11, 1922. 
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Soviet Union and the proletariat of neighbouring countries. “A national policy 
can be taken seriously only if it is independent, if it is not committed to any one of 
the imperialist powers”, wrote J6zsef R6vai. “Imperialism as an ally gives nothing 
for free; if the imperialist competitor offers more tomorrow, then, without further 
ado, it sacrifices the national interests of the allied small nations. Therefore, 
complete independence in foreign affairs and an alliance with Russia is today vir¬ 
tually the essence of a national foreign policy. This is the only national policy that 
is also realistic.” 7 R6vai proved this by showing that this alliance, which is in¬ 
separable from the alliance with the workers of the neighbouring states, is the only 
effective guarantee and aid in the fight for the national liberation of the Hun¬ 
garian national minorities. “The irreconcilable imperialist conflicts”, the Party’s 
organ stated, “conceal a great community of interests; the community of interests 
of the proletarians of Hungary and the successor states.” 8 By indicating the 
class-forces that opposed national-nationality oppression, the Hungarian com¬ 
munists, in harmony with a similar stand by the fraternal parties, took these 
problems out of the blind alley into which the struggles of various nationalisms 
had taken it. The idea of international solidarity was embodied in the common 
struggle of the workers of the majority and the minority nationalities in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. The organized workers who were welded to¬ 
gether regardless of their ethnic origin showed the practice and successful way of 
defending nationality rights. This ripened the seed of a united front of national 
progressive forces which subsequently was to take firmer and more visible form in 
the period of the popular front policy. 

The role played in this process by those Hungarian communists who had emi¬ 
grated from the white terror to the neighbouring countries should not be under- 
estimated.The Hungarian political police reported on June 8, 1925: “After the 
failure of the Commune in Budapest, the slogan was that all those young workers 
who face the danger of arrest should without fail emigrate to Czechoslovakia, 
because there, on the one hand, they will have excellent opportunities to carry out 
propaganda, and, on the other hand, the communist young workers’ organiza¬ 
tions in each town are so strong and closely interconnected that the emigrants can 
find employment and be able to engage in further propaganda work. Those who 
had been young-worker leaders during the Commune were the first to cross the 
border in large numbers, and later as well when the cell structure was discovered 
and they feared arrest.” 9 

The Czechoslovak workers did, in fact, welcome their Hungarian brothers and 
ensure their protection, and they in turn, at the side of and together with their 
local companions, fought many battles, in this way also strengthening the rev¬ 
olutionary left-wing working-class movement. Mention should be made of at least 
one example of this rich source of proletarian solidarity. The Kassai Munkas, for 
example, was the only one of all the Czechoslovak workers newspaper in the 
Hungarian language to popularize Lenin’s ideas and it did all it could to make 
known Czech and Slovak progressive writers. 

7 R£vai, J.: -Trianon - Genf- Moszkva" (Trianon-Geneva-Moscow), Uj Marcius, July-August 

1925, p. 31. . 

« "Magyar Lokarno” (Hungarian Locarno), Uj Marcius, March-April 1926. 

9 The Political Investigation Group of the Budapest Headquarters of the Hungarian Royal State 
Police. Report of June 8, 1925, p. 48, PI Arch., fond 651, 13/9. 
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Much the same situation prevailed in Rumania and Yugoslavia, where Hun¬ 
garian communist emigrees aided the realization of the internationalist unity of 
the workers of different languages, as they did on every battle-field of the class 
struggle. The many common struggles proved to the non-socialists of the indi¬ 
vidual nationalities that international working class solidarity, to which they were 
averse, also protects national minority rights, and that, irrespective of ethnic ori¬ 
gins, the organized working class points to the real possibilities of national self- 
defence. “The Hungarian working class of Transylvania found the most under¬ 
standing of its needs and rights as a national minority in the ranks of the Ruma¬ 
nian Socialist Party, particularly amongst its left wing. The guarantee of minority 
rights is a part of the programme of the socialist party of every country. This cir¬ 
cumstance is an additional reason why the Hungarian worker, apart from his own 
proletarian interests, by virtue of his interests as a member of the national 
minorities, should be the most loyal and persistent militant of the united trade- 
union movement forming the left wing of the Rumanian Socialist Party. This 
socialist or proletarian consciousness explains why the Hungarian workers make 
up the left-wing of the Rumanian Socialist Party.” 10 

The support given for the international unity of workers speaking various lan¬ 
guages by no means excluded but rather presupposed that the Hungarian com¬ 
munists reckoned with those national conditions from which the proletariat set 
out towards the implementation of international perspectives. “This is the sort of 
question", Jozsef Revai stated, “to which the working class, which is preparing to 
assume the leadership of all working people, cannot be indifferent or neutral. 
Whether or not the Hungarian working class will be able to become the leading 
class of the peoples’ revolution against the ruling clique of landowners and finance 
capitalists will largely depend on whether it will take a correct theoretical and 
practical position on the Hungarian national question.” 11 

The First Congress of the Hungarian Party of Communists, held in 1925, was an 
important station in this “reckoning”, in its interaction with the intellectual ef¬ 
forts of the international revolutionary working-class movement and in connec¬ 
tion with the resolution determining the tasks of the Hungarian Party of Com¬ 
munists (KMP). This Congress, which still regarded the proletarian revolution as 
being imminent, gave considerable attention to the problems of democracy and 
the vestiges of feudalism. 

T.ie same intellectual endeavours began to emerge in the Socialist Workers’ 
Party of Hungary (MSzMP) (1925-1928), 12 when, in practical politics as well, the 
fight for democratic demands to prepare the way for the socialist revolution be¬ 
came stronger. A growing number of articles and studies appeared which sought 
to make the kind of analysis of the given social structure and political situation in 
the country which, within the revolutionary process as a whole, facilitated the set¬ 
ting of realistic tasks for the struggle of the given period. There was an increasing 
awareness then that one could not dismiss bourgeois democracy with a disdainful 
wave of the hand. The importance of the peasant question was stressed, pointing 

Jancso, B.: Szocialista mozgalom Romaniaban” (The Socialist Movement in Rumania), 
Magyar Szemle, September 1929, pp. 70-71. 

" R6vai, J.: “Trianon-Genf-Moszkva”. 

11 Agnes SzatxS's study in this volume. 
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to the harmful role of the feudal remnants, and to the possibilities inherent in 
petty-bourgeois democracy. 

Initially, these endeavours determined the preparatory work for the Second 
Congress of the KMP in 1928. Gyorgy LukScs, the internationally known Marxist 
philosopher, was delegated to prepare a political program which came to be 
known as the Blum TTieses”. He was convinced after analyzing the Hungarian 
situation that the KMP was correct in the mid-20s when it issued the slogan'Fight 
for a Republic! This expressed the fact that in Hungary, even in the event of a 
government crisis, a direct transition to a socialist revolution would be impossible 
without the implementation of democratic demands and without creatine an al¬ 
liance of the class forces concerned. 

These pioneer intellectual efforts, however, came to nought. Lukacs’s draft 
thesis was rejected outright. However, it would be a mistake to seek the reason for 
this critical attitude in personal or subjective factors, just as it would be a vul¬ 
garization merely to attribute it to dogmatism. The reasons were far more com¬ 
plex and were related to the important fact that the depression had sharpened the 
contradictions to the extent that the proletarian revolution had become a real 
possibility in a number of countries. However, the fact that universal validity was 
imputed to what was real in some areas, indicated above all that the concrete 
situation in Hungary had not been scientifically evaluated, nor had the proper 
consequences been drawn. 

Here lies the explanation as to why the KMP, for instance, at its Second Con¬ 
gress in 1930, once again viewed the proletarian revolution as the direct and cen¬ 
tral objective, excluding the democratic transition. 

Though the Hungarian communists in their cognition of reality were unable to 
avoid detours, dead-ends, mistakes and incorrect conceptions, the rational ele¬ 
ments of a realistic and constructive solution had already made their appearance 
at the time in its progress. The final deciding factor of the work of any movement 
of historical significance is the extent to which it is able to embody the essential 
trends of historical processes. The test of their strength is the extent to which they 
are able to transform reality, being in close and constant reciprocity with the cur¬ 
rent of historical reality. Amidst the conditions of Horthy-fascism, when the most 
experienced leaders of the KMP were in forced emigration, this was a very com¬ 
plicated task. 

Bearing these conditions in mind we can state that the Hungarian communists 
correctly expressed many essential tendencies during the years of the world 
economic crisis. Thus, they were of that small minority which in no uncertain 
terms exposed the nationalist incitement of feelings by the Hungarian ruling 
classes against the Soviet Union and neighbouring peoples. The Hungarian 
communists, counteracting this poison, made the peace policy of the Soviet Union 
known and also the achievements of the new society in the process of construction 
which gave rise to its peace policy. 

Worthy of attention is the fact that information, free of deliberate distortions, 
on the role and struggle of the Soviet Union also penetrated the ranks of the 
Hungarian intelligentsia. This was reflected in a book about the Soviet Union by 
Gyula Illyds, the outstanding representative of the populist writers, which prom¬ 
inent representatives of the Hungarian intellectuals welcomed with sympathy and 
joy. Gyorgy Balint, an outstanding Hungarian Marxist publicist, wrote that Iliyas 
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“does not see things as being given but as a process of unceasing tension and 
struggle of opposites”. “So much warmth, so much cheerful sympathy, so much 
intelligent participation, good will and objective criticism; our best sons wrote 
about the Hungarian people as Iliyas wrote about the Russians”, wrote Antal 
Szerb in his review. “The reader is caught up in an irresistable Rousseau-like de¬ 
sire to become a simple but enthusiastic worker in a Moscow screw factory or the 
Dnyeprogozh power station.” 13 

Similarly, truth and understanding characterized the opinion of the Hungarian 
communist and progressive forces about the Hungarian government’s nationalist 
and chauvinist agitation against the neighbouring peoples. The movement for 
territorial revision was not a national but an imperialist one. (jj Marcius wrote 
that the remedy for the grievances of the national minority masses should not be 
sought in this way and not even within the scope of the League of Nations, which is 
impotent and chaotic, but in an alliance with the workers of the dominant nation, 
as had already been realized in many neighbouring countries, and which had 
proved to be a means of defending nationality rights. Just as the Hungarian 
communists in their fight against Hungarian nationalism served the rapproche¬ 
ment of the peoples living side by side, so did the brother parties by exposing their 
own ruling classes’ policy of national oppression. For example, G&bor Steiner, a 
Czechoslovak communist and member of parliament, said in his parliamentary 
speech on November 28,1930: “Of all the unsolved problems, the question of the 
minorities proved to be the most difficult to solve, and threatens to explode... The 
Hungarian working people engage in struggle not against the national 
independence of the Czech and Slovak working people, but rather in fraternal 
unity with them, so as to further the liberation of the working people as a whole. 
The Hungarian working people want - as a free nation, to enjoy equal rights and, 
of their own volition to form fraternal friendship with the Czech working people 
within the framework of a socialist soviet republic. The Hungarian proletariat 
therefore fights most tenaciously against the Hungarian bourgeoisie and against 
the fomenting of national hatred.” 14 

This consistent internationalist policy of safeguarding national minority rights 
played an important role in the fact that the majority of the Hungarian working 
people in Slovakia supported the Czechoslovak Communist Party and partici¬ 
pated in its struggle. The extent of this is indicated by the 1929 election when the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party obtained more than 1,000,000 votes as against 
300,000 for the bourgeois nationalist Hungarian parties. 

While the fraternal alliance of Czech, Slovak, Hungarian, German and Ruthe- 
man working people deepened, a political process set in, growing stronger during 
the crisis years, amongst the Hungarians of Czechoslovakia, in which mainly the 
peasantry and certain sections of the petty-bourgeoisie rejected the policy of the 
official Hungarian parties directed from Budapest. 

^ th ® most significant of the pioneering movements was the “Sarl6” 
(bickie) the Hungarian youth movement in Czechoslovakia, more precisely in 
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Slovakia. This movement gave organized form to the ideas of the Hungarian 
generation in Czechoslovakia which was coming to maturity in the decade fol¬ 
lowing the First World War, which broke with the Hungarian and other 
nationalist currents of the time and looked to socialism for an answer to its prob¬ 
lems and those of the other peoples amongst which it lived.The class composition 
and social base of the “Sarl6”, determining its intellectual direction,was by no 
means immaterial. The generation of intellectuals who had grown up after the 
First World War were mainly the children of the petty-bourgeois, workers, 
peasants and of the declasse middle class whose links with the old world were 
tenuous. Not having profited from it, starting out from the general sentiment of 
the social strata from which it originated, it found it easier to turn its back on illu¬ 
sions about a revival of the Hungarian empire which had failed. There was a basic 
contradiction between this strata’s understanding of social reality, with its relative 
popular dynamism,and the irredentist policy which called for passive resistance by 
the Hungarians in the neighbouring countries. Those who recognised the changed 
objective circumstances had to fight against the various legends and national and 
religious myths which the conservatives, reactionaries and forces of restoration 
spread in Hungary. 

This explains why the generation of the “Sarl6” was able to challenge the old 
barriers, reservations and engrained opinions more boldly than any earlier gen¬ 
eration. They had experienced the reactionary character of Hungarian 
nationajism in their own environment. From this followed the demand of this 
generation for broader horizons of orientation; they accepted all ideas which they 
held to be right and true and which served the common interests of Hungarians 
and non-Hungarians. 

Though it was easier to reject the old, it was all the more difficult to create the 
conditions for the new orientation. Would it be possible to formulate a policy of 
defending minority rights based on national requirements, while breaking with 
morbid nationalist ideas, a policy that could loosen the strangle hold of various 
nationalisms? The “Sarl6” was helped, in giving a positive answer, by the recog¬ 
nition that it was not the Hungarian feudal classes — responsible for the national 
catastrophe - who represented the interests of the nation, but the people, who, 
despite having been dispossessed, had earlier braved the storms of history. This 
interpretation of the Hungarian problem — and it is not difficult to discern Ady’s 
influence here — helped this generation to surmount the narrow horizons of 
nationalism and opened up internationalist perspectives to them. The concept of 
nation, which had been developed in opposition to the old-fashioned scholasti¬ 
cism, approximated the recognition that their own people shared the lot of the 
other peoples with whom they lived, and if their situation was a common one, then 
their being in conflict could be fatal. 

Apart from the ideological help and criticism with which the communists and 
primarily Zoltan Fabry 15 contributed to the development of the world outlook of 
the “Sarl6”, two significant events hastened this process of change. 


15 F4bry, Z. (1897-1970) was the editor of/tz (jt, a periodical published in Bratislava in the 1930s 
and one of the organizers of Hungarian literary life in Slovakia. 
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The "Sarl6” movement decided to send two of its leaders, J&nos Terebessy 
and Imre Vargha to Budapest so that on March 15, 1930, the anniversary of the 
1848 Revolution, they would place a wreath at the statue of S£ndor Pet6fi dis¬ 
playing the national colours of the various East European peoples as well as red 
ribbons. The Budapest police prohibited the wreath-laying and thereupon 
another leading member of the “Sarld”, Kdlman BrogySni, travelled to Budapest 
and. in the company of Istv&n Farkas, a social democrat MP, placed a wreath at 
the tomb of Mih£ly T&ncsics. 16 

Nationalist public opinion was outraged, and the “Sarl6” movement was ac¬ 
cused in the Hungarian House of Representatives of “submitting” to Czecho¬ 
slovak government-policy. From then on the Hungarian political police kept 
them under surveillance. 

The shots fired by the police in Kosut (Nemeskosut, Kasuty pri Galaude) also 
resulted in radicalizing the movement. Members of the “Sarl6” wanted to take 
part in a meeting of Hungarian peasants held in this small village at Whitsun 1931. 
The police, however, fired on the assembled peasants and arrested Istvan Major, 
a communist deputy, who was to have addressed the meeting. It became clear that 
nothing could be expected of the Czechoslovak Republic either. 

But what could they expect from the Czech and Slovak people? The “Sarl6” got 
the answer to that question at its 1931 Congress, held in Bratislava between Sep¬ 
tember 24 and 29, at which Julius Fucik, the hero and martyr of the Second World 
War, participated, addressing the meeting as the representative of the Czecho¬ 
slovak Communist Party: “You are fighting for national liberation,” he said, “and 
against national oppression. You have found the right course if you are aware that 
this struggle for liberation is the cause of the revolutionary proletariat. You 
should know that the Czech workers and working peasants are at your side, at the 
side of Hungarian workers and working peasants. You have come to know the 
Czech gendarmes and the Czech bailiffs, the instruments of oppression. Well, you 
ought also to get to know those who are your allies, who know it is their duty to 
fight at your side. Not only you Hungarian intellectuals fight in the ranks of the 
Hungarian proletariat for the national liberation of Hungarians, we workers and 
intellectuals of Prague, Brno, Hradec and Ostrava also fight for the national lib¬ 
eration of Hungarians as do the millions belonging to other oppressed nations. 
Our greetings are at the same time a festive report of our presence in that interna¬ 
tional united front which, step by step, though suffering losses, proceeds victori¬ 
ously towards freedom!” 17 

Thus at that time too, socialism was the only way for those working for a rap¬ 
prochement of the East Eurohean peoples to overcome contradictions and bring 
into harmony nation with progress, and national with international points of view. 

“ Tancsics, M. (1799-1884), a writer, journalist and politician of serf parentage, a petty-bourgeois 
socialist, a supporter of national independence and the liberation of the serfs, a representative of the 
interests of the poor peasantry and the working class. The people of Pest freed him from jail at the 
outbreak of the i 848 Revolution. On the extreme left wing of the revolutionary movement at the time 
of 1848-1849 bourgeois democratic revolution, in 1869 he joined the General Workers’ Society, the 
first political organization of the Hungarian working class, and was elected its chairman. He has be¬ 
come a symbol of the traditions of the 1848-1849 Revolution. 

17 Balogh, E ..Hetproba. Egy nemzedek elindul (SevenTests. A Generation on the March), p. 275, 
Szepirodalmi Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1965. 
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“We of the ‘Sarl6’ movement are revolutionary socialists, but this does not mean 
that we have made a choice between national and international points of view’ 
one document states. “We are Hungarians by birth and language and it was in the 
course of the class struggle, in the interests of the Hungarian working class and 
peasantry, that we came to oppose national and class oppression. We demand na¬ 
tional self-determination, and we ask you who emphasize national slogans so of¬ 
ten, to demand this as well, by fighting against nationalist phrases. Our inter¬ 
nationalism also derives from our situation. Czech workers fight for our interests 
as well, against the very same forces which also squeeze the Hungarian minority 
workers. We therefore stand for solidarity with the Czech working class. 
Nationhood and internationalism are indivisible if we want free nations and a 
liberated working people.” 18 

The Budapest political police, basing themselves on facts gathered during their 
surveillance of the “Sarlo” movement, had every reason to fear that the hand 
holding the hammer in the sickle emblem would also take the hand of a fellow 
militant extended towards it. 19 The above-mentioned Congress of the barlo 
movement was welcomed by Tarsadalmi Szemle (the legal organ of the KMF) 
with the joy due to a comrade-in-arms, though it was also critical. The com¬ 
munists made no thorough analysis of the basically sound steps taken i by the 
“Sarl6” though this would have been highly necessary in order for the K.Mr to 
have a better understanding of the experiences derived from the activities of the 
“Sarl6” movement and of the real social and national minority conceptions ot tne 
non-proletarian sections of the people. Instead, they condemned them for their 
experiences concerning the nationality question and for their ideas which had in 
fact enriched the understanding of the revolutionary working-class movement on 
the nationality question. At the same time they highlyprawed « C J ™orrcrt 
views which maintained that certain stages of development such as the democrat 
land reform could be by-passed, the social, conscious and political requisites of 
which could be created by historical development only at a much later stage and 
under completely different conditions. These were a part of the national 9 uesUO "; 
The Hungarian language paper of the Czechoslovak Communist Party wrote that. 
“At the tune of the “Sarlo" movement, because of its situation, the party in 
everyday practice did not give due consideration to the nationality question which 
was a very important problem of the Hungarian people and particularly of the 

^ThoughThTmajority in the “Sarld” movement arrived at a more completeun- 
derstanding of the main lines of social development, those who were uMb 
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Ihepo^ar bu^non-sclcialis, strata, whose .upport was needed so as not to reduce 
the chances of a working-class victory. 


** A magyarorszagi bolsevism theP<4it!cal In- 
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p. 43 and pp. 96-98. PI Archives, fond 561. 13-4. 

J0 ‘Regarding the "Sarld" debate', Magyar Nap, June 16, 1937. 
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In Rumania during this period the fifth Congress of the Rumanian Communist 
Party 21 helped those who had become disillusioned with the Hungarian Partv« 
and were looking for a way out. The Rumanian communists sought to have the 
oppositionist sentiment, which was developing in the Hungarian ranks become 
the driving force of the democratic revolution, then an accepted part of the tasks 
and for it to create its own legal political framework. That is how the opposition in 
the Hungarian Party came about in 1933, and then in the summer of 1934 inTireu 
Mures (Marosvdsarhely) its independent organization, the National Federation 
of Hungarian Working People (MADOSZ). The MADOSZ organized the rally 
mg of the democratic Hungarians in Rumania, and the fight against the oppres 
sion of national minorities. It fought for the rights of the Hungarian language and 
culture, for the use of the Hungarian language in the administration, for the rein 
statement of victimised workers and officials and for a democratic land reform 

rhnnvfni'c 1 ? r! s ? nt of the sab re-rattling official Hungarian foreign policy of the 
au mist Gomoos government, but on the basis of cooperation with the Ruma 
man people. uiud 

p a ! owe : er ’ " ot ever J Cdrrent and t^nd which had split away from the Hungarian 
Party got as far as the Rumanian Communist Party. Thus, for example certain 

witer^KdrolvKo^anrir''’ pro ™" ent representatives of which were the 

,1!! y ^ ? nd Geza Taber y and the journalist Miklos Krenner (writing 

whtS H hC nom de /^ me Spectator) criticized the policy of the Hungarian Party 
which disregarded the possibilities of exploring new ways and making a new star/ 

vigour Of the/r vo rh tu * T m ° re Sharply and mth a vehemence fed by the 

Rumanians andHungan^n^ofT^nsyh'MijLTherefor^heydema^ded^realJs- 


set the tasks for the completion of the boureeoi "1 niSt Par,y was he ! d m January 1931. Its resolutions 
revolution. In its policy of alliances the democratic revolution and the transition to a socialist 

Stress was put on the need to eliminate ™ m SHn V '"ft to as main a Uy of the working class, 

and to divide * ha ' weighed heavily on the P ea " an,ry - 

principle that "no nation can be free if it ,mn landless and poor peasants. Guided by the Marxist 

tional oppression and for equal political economr ,h< i Flf ! h Congress 561 the fight against na- 

task. H political economic and cultural rights of the minorities as a basic party 

two earlier Hungarian parties' 1 the Hun'sari^n'tc’ " a, '°? l ? | f* st P art y, founded in Kolozsvftr in 1922 when 
Its leaders were Samu Josika up to 1923 Istv/n'nl! y and the Hungarian People’s Party united. 
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tic policy towards the minorities and social progress and were able to visualize 
their future only in solidarity and in collaboration with the working masses. 23 

Their brave critical concepts, which provoked much attack, was characterized 
in September 1933 by the writer Aron Tamdsi: “In Transylvania we are not 
Hungarians in fomenting hostility between religious denominations, we are not 
Hungarians in upholding the feudal estate system, we are not Hungarians in pro¬ 
tecting the capitalist bank policy and we are not Hungarians in the pursuit and 
acceptance of cheap and harmful irredentism.” 24 

These intellectual currents in Rumania were, however, unable to reach the 
point of cooperation with the working class, as were the similar varied trends in 
Hungary searching for a new orientation. These included the Miklos Bartha 
Society the Youth of Szeged, the Wessetenyi Reform Club, 25 the official univer¬ 
sity student organization, MEFHOSZ. The Patriotic Organization of Hungarian 
U niversity and College Students and the youth of the Eotvos College. 26 

The Hungarian communists recognized the sound aspects of these movements 
and they wished to strengthen the correct aimsof theintellectuals’orientation to¬ 
wards the proletarian movement. Tarsadalmi Szemle summed up the major mis¬ 
takes of the “Rural Research Movement of Szeged University Youth” under the 
following three points: 

1. Even now they still wish to take the culture of the ruling classes to the 
“people”, which the latter “unfortunately” is without. - They do this rather than 
further the creation of a proletarian culture in a truly new spirit. 

2. They still hope for support from “above”, they have not yet relinquished the 
idea of shaking up “public opinion” and of convincing the powers that be, though 
this may well lead to the inevitable deterioration of their work. 

3. The movement undoubtedly expends itself mainly in “cultural” work and 
this from the outset makes it impossible to engage in cultural work in a genuinely 
new spirit because this can be accomplished only if it is bound up with a com¬ 
prehensive liberation struggle of the working class and of the poor peasantry, 
otherwise precisely that which is essential will be lost. The decisive events of this 
struggle indicate the direction ;and the rate of progress can only be maintained in 
the fire of battle. The agrarian settlement movement possesses the necessary im- 


This was evidenced by Az Erdelyi Fiatalok Falufuzetei (The Village Pamphlets of the Transylva¬ 
nian \ outh). The young intellectuals rallying around the magazine Erdelyi Fiatalok started a rural- 
research movement in 1930. The study prepared on the living conditions of the peasants was published 
in the independent series of the Az Erdelyi Fiatalok Falufuzetei. The differentiation that had set in 
-thout the circle s world outlook resulted in the left wing joining the working-class movement in 

‘ 4 Tam£si, A.: Virrasztds (Vigil), pp. 164-165, R6vai Kiad6, Budapest, 1943. 

25 Organizations of young professional people in Hungary, who had become disillusioned with the 
ideology of the counter-revolutionary system. 

26 Founded in 1895 to serve the scientific education of future secondary school teachers. - The fol¬ 
lowing episode illustrates the degree of its political orientation. - A student of linguistics from the 
Soviet Union, V assily Litkin, attended the College. From him the other students heard the completely 
novel idea for them, that there was a connection between national development and internationalism. 

1 he 1 sar oppressed us — the Soviet student told his Hungarian colleagues — and suddenly such Rus¬ 
sians came who installed electricity and gave us schools in our own language. We were not a nation, it 
was the internationalists, as you call them, who first raised us to national status. They sent me here to 
tram me to teach Hungarian in the first Komi College of Higher Learning.” Cited by Edgar Balogh, 
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petus and social foundation to ensure progress. The Budapest report of its leaders 
made it clear that they recognize the nature of the world situation, and that they 
sincerely desire a new social system.” 27 The communists demanded that these 
movements have an ideological identity, though on the basis of their true role and 
position they could have been comrades-in-arms, who, in the interest of solving 
the democratic objectives of the time, could have strengthened the efforts of those 
opposed to the fascist system. This concept was later asserted against all such 
non-socialist but populist currents of thought with which it would have been pos¬ 
sible to cooperate on the basis of democratic demands. 

* 


In order to form a united front of all intellectual movements that expressed the 
democratic longings of the socialist working-class movement and the peasantry, it 
was necessary to develop such a political concept which would elaborate the in¬ 
terconnections between the demands of the socialist and the democratic revolu¬ 
tions in accordance with the requirements of Lenin’s theory on permanent rev¬ 
olution. 

This political conception had been worked out by the Seventh Congress of the 
Comintern. 

German fascism camouflaged its intentions to dominate the world and to 
penetrate Eastern Europe by stirring up nationalism and exploiting genuine na¬ 
tional grievances. In consequence of the Comintern’s Seventh Congress deci¬ 
sions, the East European communist parties, and particularly that of Hungary, 
had to work out such a popular front policy in this area of Europe which would 
free the non-socialist Hungarian masses in the neighbouring countries suffering 
nationality oppression from the influence of growing Hungarian nationalism. This 
would have advanced their rapprochement with the socialist forces and the 
democratic currents of the majority peoples which in this complicated nationality 
situation in Eastern Europe could have precisely defined the task of the way 
leading to an alliance of tne various nationalities. 

The KMP was roused to the urgency of these tasks by Hitler’s manoeuvering 
with Hungarian revisionist demands, and by the political efforts of the Hungarian 
governments who were putting their hopes on Hitler’s promises. There were 
numerous indications, semi-official statements, articles and speeches that made it 
unambiguously clear that Hungarian revisionism and the situation of the 
nationalities in Hitler’s hand were only instruments to camouflage his imperialis¬ 
tic efforts, but the Hungarian governments nevertheless saw him as the power 
factor that would redress their grievances. 

Following the reestablishment of Soviet-Hungarian diplomatic relations in 
April 1935, a Hungarian legation was opened in Moscow. Hungary was then able 
to ascertain at first hand that the Soviet Union harboured no hostile intentions 
toward it. “It is my general impression” Mih&ly Arnothy-Jungerth, the Hun¬ 
garian Minister in Moscow, reported, “that Litvinov continues to be sympathetic 


27 Gerebly6s, L.: A gr^r-set tie merit 6s “n6pi kultura” (Agrarian Settlement and “Popular Cul¬ 
ture”), Tarsadalmi Szemle, April 1932, p. 129. 
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to Hungary...” One indication of this was when the Ambassador’s attention was 
drawn to the matter of the flags of the 1848-1849 War of Independence which 
were held by the Soviet Union and which the Hungarian parliamentary opposi¬ 
tion had already tried to retrieve in 1914. They suggested to the Hungarian 
Minister, while he was inspecting these flags, that these might be returned in ex¬ 
change for the release of political prisoners in Hungary and permission for them 
to emigrate to the Soviet Union. There was no Hungarian reaction to this pro¬ 
posal, nor to Litvinov’s warning of growing German influence. 28 

Today, it is a well-known historical fact that the Hungarian governments, rather 
than pursuing the realistic way of defending national interests, accepted and car¬ 
ried out nationalist policies which led to national tragedy. What is not so well- 
known is the political struggle of the Hungarian, Rumanian and Slovak com¬ 
munists against these conceptions. 

Since the Seventh Congress of the Comintern had encouraged the parties to 
appraise independently the situations in their countries and their own capacities, 
the parties, among them the KMP, gradually met these new requirements. They 
adapted their objectives to the circumstance of the given country in conformity 
with the struggle against fascism, adjusting to the situation amidst which the 
movement was searching for favourable conditions, methods and forms leading to 
socialism. Meanwhile, they succeeded in reducing to a ‘common denominator’ the 
national interests of the peoples who were undertaking a common struggle within 
the framework of a programme defining their joint activity which was at the same 
time in harmony with the universal objectives of social progress. 

The Hungarian communists also worked out an internationalist programme ot 
defending national interests which linked the vital problems of the nation to the 
cause of human progress. By rejecting formulae and schemes that substituted for 
a proper Marxist analysis of class forces, the political leading force of the Hun¬ 
garian working class was able to elaborate a concept based on the peculiar condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the country, linking national interests with the broad current of 

the progressive world. 29 , ... 

The popular front policy of the Hungarian communists for the first time welded 
together the various democratic currents of Hungarian progressive thought, giv¬ 
ing it a universal character and took it into the mainstream of history. This politi¬ 
cal concept linked the cause of national independence with that of social eman¬ 
cipation. By putting the emphasis on feasible demands for social emancipation, 
the Party formulated the objectives of the struggle against national and racial 
oppression and all forms of reaction. This was the point at which it became clear 
that the Hungarian people’s will for national independence and social emancipa¬ 
tion could count on the solidarity of the peoples fighting for the freedom of the 
world. This was the first time in post-1919 Hungary that such a political concep¬ 
tion was formulated which was able to express theoretically the way toward the 
solution of the conflicts between national needs and social progress, and those 
between the Danubian peoples. 


» Mihaly Arnothy-Jungerth's report of February 29, 1936. OL, Foreign Ministry Papers 50, 
482/936. 

19 For further details see Istvan Pinter's study in this volume. 
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The popular front policy accepted by the Seventh Congress did not, however, 
take final form from one day to the next, just as its application in the given situa¬ 
tion of one or another country was the result of a lengthy process. The January 
1936 meeting of the Central Committee marked a political turn in the Hungarian 
Party when it elaborated a “militant democratic programme expressing the 
common interests of the working people as a whole”. As a result, a comradely 
letter drafted by the Central Committee in January 1936 30 unequivocally stated 
that “We support every party and effort which fights for bourgeois democracy and 
which seeks to organize democratic groupings in Hungary, since it is our opinion 
that all organizing which rallies the enemies of fascism and is ready to fight dic¬ 
tatorial power, for democratic demands and against an imperialist war serves the 
interests of the proletariat.” The Central Committee also frankly stated that “... 
we have committed many mistakes which hampered the development of joint ac¬ 
tion with social democratic workers and party organizations.” 

The aim of creating a democratic Hungary therefore entailed a re-examination 
of the Party’s policy of alliance as well. Accordingly, methods and special political 
forms were developed which made it possible to involve in a united movement 
sections of the population and movements which had previously been indifferent, 
or had gone their own way. Representatives of non-communist currents also be¬ 
gan to understand the need for this political rapprochement. This process was 
advanced by the fact that the KMP broke with its earlier political attitude which 
had made it difficult to take advantage of favourable opportunities. 31 

The Party’s theoreticians, P41 Hajdu, B61a Landor, Gyorgy Lukacs, Sandor 
Poll and chiefly Jozsef Rdvai, paid increasing attention to the lessons of the Hun¬ 
garian past in the knowledge that “the Hungarian proletariat in its struggle for 
democracy can learn much from its own great revolutionary past, since it was the 
most consistent fighter for the bourgeois democratic revolution”. 32 While they 
searched the past for the roots of their current struggle, they developed a militant 
class-analytic view of the Hungarian past, enriching it with new insights. 

Criticism of the socialist perspective which neglected the national question, as 
well as the dissociation from Hungarian nationalism, led to the development of 
the class-struggle concept of history which clarified the basic principles of an ap¬ 
proach to national history which is still valid today — conforming to the require¬ 
ments and methods of the socialist world outlook. Amongst these, one of the most 
important was the historical examination of the prevalent close relationship be¬ 
tween social progress and the national question. J6zsef R6vai in an article 
criticising Ervin Szabo’s - the outstanding Marxist theoretician at the turn of the 
century — understanding of 1848 showed that the fact that the liberal nobility was 
the leading class of 1848 does not mean that what occurred in 1848 was not a 
bourgeois revolution, but, at the most, that “the revolution could not develop into 


.. . PI Library MM/21/288. Published in: Dokumentumok a magyar forradalmi munkasmozgalom 
lorienetebol 1935—1945 (Documents of the History of the Hungarian Revolutionary Working-Class 
Movement 1935-1945), pp. 35-53, compiled by Istv&n Pinter and L6szl6 Sv6d, Kossuth Konyvkiadd, 
Budapest, 1964. 

31 See details in Istvdn Pinter’s study in this volume. 

r ^ fasizmus elleni hare Magyarorszagon” (The Struggle against Fascism in Hungary), 

Sarto es Kalapdcs, August - September 1937, p. 237. 
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a democratic bourgeois revolution”. 33 The national character of 1848 was not 
simply a continuation of the former feudal grievance policy, but a question closely 
related to social development in the period of the bourgeois transformation. 
R6vai argued that since the internal class forces and the international situation did 
not allow or only partially allowed the bourgeois revolution in Hungary to solve 
its own problems in the nineteenth century, this had to be espoused by the Hun¬ 
garian proletariat fighting for a socialist revolution and relying on the interna¬ 
tional forces of progress. 

Therefore, on the one hand, the forces of the Hungarian revolutionary work¬ 
ing-class movement understood from the analysis of Hungarian history that the 
proletariat fighting for socialism had to promote the settlement of the still un¬ 
solved questions of the bourgeois revolution and that it needed the support of 
those forces concerned; on the other hand, the peasantry began to recognise that 
they could not expect those in power to improve their situation and that they had 
to act on their own behalf. 

The Hungarian communists helped to give concrete form to this desire for ac¬ 
tion and to turn it into a historically effective force. It was at their initiative that 
the March Front was established in March 1937, which incorporated in its pro¬ 
gramme the democratic aspirations of the peasantry and the professionals. The 
Hungarian communists, J6zsef R6vai and Sandor Poll, regarded the March Front 
as the most important intellectual current of the post-war years, a movement that 
had the “deepest social and historical roots”, seeing within it the possibility of a 
broad anti-fascist movement. They felt that it had the capacity to rally the healthy 
forces of the country around the alliance of the peasantry and the working class on 
the basis of such an anti-fascist programme which would not only aim for an in¬ 
ternal transformation but also which would be capable of winning the neighbour¬ 
ing peoples’ confidence. 

Gyorgy Boloni, the progressive Hungarian writer, regarded the writers in the 
March Front as the heirs to Ady. Boloni wrote: “History has turned back twenty 
years and after two decades the truths of the maligned Ady painfully and haunt- 
ingly ring out with greater timeliness than ever. And even if Ady’s name is not on 
the lips of men, his spirit has now descended on Hungarian life, creatively and 
profoundly, and is becoming its motivating force. The more unbridgeable the 
chasm between the ruling order and the rising intellectual forces becomes, the 
wider and more conscious not only the point of view but the struggle itself, the 

more effective and timely Ady becomes.” 34 

In B61a Landor’s view the March Front had become a very important element 
of the progressive forces of the world. “The young writers of the March Front, 
following in the footsteps of the greatest Hungarian classic (Petofi), fight wit a 
courage and devotion worthy of respect to ensure that the ideas reflected in their 
books should penetrate to the masses, so that their literary activity should be the 


33 R6 vai, J.: “Szabo Ervin 6s a 48-as forradalom” (Ervin Szabo and the Revolution of 48), Sarlo es 
Kalapdcs. April 1. 1936. vol. VIII. Nos. 6-7. pp. 13-14. Also in R6vat, J.: V .^? 0 "‘ 0r,enebn ‘ 
irasok (Selected Historical Writings), vol. I, p. 116, Kossuth Konyvktadd, Budapest, 1966. 

* Boloni. Gy.: “Ady Szamadfs 1938-ban” (Ady Report in 1938), Oj Hang. January 1938, p. 64. 
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ground work for a great Hungarian undertaking which shall prepare the ‘Hun¬ 
garian change of fortunes'.” 35 

Gyorgy Bidint, on the other hand, felt that the road they covered increasingly 
deviated from the hitherto singly obligatory right-wing road and approaching the 
great objective of the Hungarian working masses is struggling against all those 
currents which wish to domesticate fascism, of one form or another, in Hun- 
£8ry. M ^ 

Attila Jdzsef, the greatest Hungarian proletarian poet, had more reservations, 
but basically he, too, saw the March Front as comrades-in-arms SzepSzo 37 
warmly welcomed the March Front, because it appeared before the public with 
resolute democratic demands. I, who in social questions take the logic of scien¬ 
tific socialism as my authority, can at most be only a comrade- in-arms of the new 
populists and even that only so long as they deserve sympathy for their democratic 
and social demands, even if they are not socialist demands. I very much regret that 
because of the reluctance of the new populists we cannot in the future act uni¬ 
formly on the model of the French popular front 38 even though our demands are 
similaron many practical points.” 

In accordance with this basic position they judged the theoretical shortcomings 
of the March Front with “sympathy”, “understanding” and “appreciation”, to 
quote Bilint’s above-mentioned article. There were two questions in particular in 
which Hungarian Marxists tried to help the March Front to reach ideological 
clarification. They proposed, firstly, that the March Front should advance a step 
and become a political movement, and secondly, they criticized its foreign policy. 
Since a large part of the March Front members still supported the “small country 
- large country” idea, the communists urged them to work out a foreign policy 
which would orient towards the camp of international progress. Polemizing with 
them, they wrote: “The collaboration of the Danubian peoples can no doubt be 
realized. Democratic forces here in Hungary, as in the neighbouring countries, 
are on the move. The example of Spain shows that only the destruction of fascism 
can save humanity from the threatening spectre of another 1914. And this is, at 
the same time, the only true solution for the Danubian problem.” 39 

These criticisms also played a role in the publication of Hid 40 in November 
1937, which set itself the task of linking up parties and bringing peoples closer to 
each other and reconciling them. “The imperialist and nationalist system and 
rearmament policy carried to the extreme make present day Germany a uniform 


35 L&ndor, B.: “Magyarorszag felfedezese. ‘A magyar elmdlked6s’ megindit^sa” (The Discovery 
of Hungary. “Hungarian Contemplation” Begins), uj Hang, January 1938, p. 58. 

36 B&lint, Gy.: “Baloidali szocializmus vagy szektademokr4cia” (Left-Wing Socialism or Sectarian 
Democracy), Gondolat, May-June 1937, pp. 137-139. 

37 A review of criticism and literature published between 1936-1939, at first edited by Pal Ignotus 
and Attila J6zsef. It fought against fascism, chauvinism and nationalism. Critical of the nationalism of 
some populist writers, it summarily condemned the movement as a whole. 

38 “Van-e szociologiai 6rdekelts6ge az uj n^pies irdnynak? Besz61get6s J6zsef AttiUval” (Is the 
New Populist Trend of any Sociological Interest? A Discussion with Attila J6zsef), Magyar Nap, July 
15, 1937. 


39 “Hozziszdtes a dunai k^rddshez (Budapesti levdl)” (A Contribution to the Danubian Quc 
tion [Letter from Budapest]), Uj Hang, January 1938, p. 118. 

40 The organ of the March Front, edited by Imre Kov£cs. It appeared between November 1937 ai 
May 1938. 
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threat to the whole of Eastern and Central Europe” wrote KSlmdn Potoczky, on 
the staff of the paper, in the December 1937 issue, which was later confiscated by 
the public prosecutor. He pointed to the rapid organization of populist forces as 
the realistic prerequisite of defence and for collaboration within and beyond the 
borders of the country. “A solution of the problem of the German minorities and 
the danger of German imperialism will no doubt bring the nations of Eastern and 
Central Europe closer to each other. These nations will have to understand that 
the imperialist policy of certain countries and interests cannot set them against 
one another and that as long as they serve these interests they are no more than 
Dawns of the western powers to be moved around in accordance with the re¬ 
quirements of imperialist interests. The peoples of Eastern and Central Europe 
will grow out of this political embryonic state and will find the way to coexis- 

tC Itwas not of negligible importance that the press of the March Front did much 
to popularize Soviet reality and Soviet literature, defending these against ever 
renewed nationaUst attacks. Russian literature, Peter Veres 
pression of the Russian people, of the Russian soul, of the Russian historical wll . 
Gvula Illv6s sought to give an insight into this with his anthology titled Mat Grosz 
Dekameron (A Contemporary Russian Decameron) 42 as well as in articles that 
gave an objective account of Soviet literature. 

As these positive intellectual tendencies grew stronger the March Front began 
tote more active in politics. At a meeting ,n Mako, A 

proposed a coalition of the MSzDP, the Smallholders P^ty CKGPj he Kossuth 
Party and other oppositional and left-wing groups. 43 A proclamation was ac 
ceoted which unambiguously defined the intellectual starting point of such acoa- 
lition The Mak6 Proclamation already clearly declared its position on the wot 
er-peasant alliance and fraternal cooperation between the ^ples of th e D an - 
bian Basin. The proclamation was signed on October 3 

It was in this spirit that the March Front proposed aITSSSSi toSJ?~ t». 


4 t Potocky, K.: "Kozep-Europa probl6m6ja” (The Problem of Central Europe), Hid. December 

41 Nyugat published the Mai Orosz Dekameron, A pictures of the follow- 

wrote the introduction. The volume contained «ones and £JW““ionE J.K. Olesha. K.G. 
ing authors: Isaak Babel, Maxim Gorky, L.P^ Grc^man. in re 
Paustovsky, Boris Pilnyak. N.S. Tyihonov and Mikhail Zoscnenxo. 

45 For details see Istvan Pintir’s study in this volume. 

44 Magyar (Jt. October 7, 1937 
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attended by the March Front, the Social Democratic Young Workers, the Miklds 
Bartha Society, the College of Szeged Youth, the representatives of the various 
organizations of young professionals, MEFHOSZ, and church youth societies, 
the leaders of the Agricultural Labourers’ Association of Hungary, the 
representatives of the publications Szep Sz6, Vigilia* 5 Szazadunk,* 6 Korunk 
Szava, 47 and Az Orszdg (Jtja , 48 and clergymen of various Christian denomina¬ 
tions. 

The detectives, who were present, declared the preparatory conference dis¬ 
solved, but while they went to fetch the police, those present decided to convene a 
three day literary meeting for March 15,1938, the 90th anniversary of the 1848 
Revolution at which they would discuss the land question, problems of trade and 
industry and cultural policy. Intellectual currents that had until then been attack¬ 
ing one another felt that joint action was needed. Therefore, they wanted to work 
out a programme which would make it possible to act together in the interest of 
parliamentary democracy and rapid social progress. 

It looked as if this initiative would also pave the way for the worker-peasant al¬ 
liance and for collaboration with those bourgeois democrats who were consistent 
in their solidarity with national and international democratic movements. As 
Jdzsef R6vai wrote, it seemed that from all sides they were beginning to under¬ 
stand that “Budapest is the city of March 15, of the socialist working-class 
movement, of S&ndor Petdfi and of Endre Ady. The question in connection with 
these two giants of the Hungarian spirit, as to whether they are populist or 
humanist, is nonsensical. Istvan Tomorkdny and Sdndor Brody only express the 
extremes of the Hungarian spirit, the concord and greatness of this spirit is em¬ 
bodied in Sdndor Petfifi and Endre Ady.” 49 This is how the March Front, with the 
ideological assistance of the communists became an initiator of and a factor in the 
development of a national united front which attempted to connect the longing 
for peasant emancipation with a longing for the emancipation of mankind. 

The formation and activity of the March Front aroused considerable interest 
among Hungarians in Czechoslovakia as well. “March 15, 1937 marks a turn in 
history”, the antifascist Magyar Nap wrote, when it introduced the rural 
sociologist Imre Kovacs to its readers. 

Were there any similar endeavours there? To what extent had the situation of 
the Hungarians in Slovakia facilitated the united front policy of the communist 
party? As a result of the differentiation in the ranks of the Hungarians and in or¬ 
der to halt the leftward shift, under the pressure of mass sentiment and to quiet 


45 A Catholic literary and scientific periodical first published in 1935 which still appears. 

46 A bourgeois-radical social science periodical started in 1926. It sharply attacked the nationalist, 
right-wing and counter-revolutionary policy of the Horthy regime. It was banned by the Government 
in 1939. 

47 A progressive Catholic social review, started in 1931 byyoungCatholicwritersandjournalists.lt 
ceased publication in 1939. 

4 ® A social-science and political, bourgeois periodical first published in 1937 which in the course of 
time became more definitely anti-fascist. After 1940 the staff included communist writers and jour¬ 
nalists. 

49 “N6piesek 6s humanistSk” (Populists and Humanists), Magyar Nap, March 10, 1938. 
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disgruntled supporters, the Hungarian bourgeois parties, the Christian Socialist 
Party and the Hungarian National Party, decided to unite in March 1936. 50 

The united party tried, by seeming to espouse social issues, to ensure a 
monopoly position for itself among the Hungarians. 

The democratic Hungarian forces in Czechoslovakia did not question the idea 
and urgency of unity either. “There is no need to prove that there are certain 
points where the interests of every minority Hungarian meet. Fascist reaction, 
which threatens the minorities in the first place, the economic discrimination 
which renders the working sections of the minority powerless, and the system of 
inferiority which sooner or later retards the flowering of Hungarian culture are 
such danger signals which clearly determine the direction of Hungarian policy.” 51 
They also pointed out that the real representatives of the Hungarian masses were 
not invited to the merger negotiations of the two Hungarian parties, from which it 
followed that the direction and aim of the “new” party would remain unchanged. 

While the bourgeois parties counted on the vague promises of the succeeding 
governments in Budapest, the democratic currents in Hungary searched for the 
ways and means of a united front which would encompass wide sections of the 
Hungarian population and be based on the democratic forces of the majority 
peoples. Relying on the Czechoslovakian Communist Party’s struggle for national 
minority rights, the Hungarian cultural organizations proposed that a congress be 
held to create unity by building up contacts between Hungarians and Czecho¬ 
slovaks and by defending cultural rights. The writer Lajos Barta welcomed the 
congress called for April 18 and 19,1936 (Spring Parliament) with sympathy and 
expectation, since it “aspires to unite the Hungarian intelligentsia against fascism 
and is working to create a popular front of intellectuals”. 

The atmosphere at the Spring Parliament was favourable and confident. Cul¬ 
tural associations of differing world outlooks endeavoured to unite their forces in 
creative, progressive work. When Todor Schubert, the Director of the Leva Club, 
who made the first report to Parliament, stated that cooperation of the cultural 
forces would have to be created from below, by-passing central cultural organiza¬ 
tions, he was opposed by Lujza Eszterhazy, the leader of the Christian Socialist 
Girls’ Organizations and by the representatives of the workers. 

A similar united stand was taken in opposition to the address of Istvan Farkas, 
the publisher of the Egyenes IJton who, when arguing against the "pseudo-left” 
and the emigres, tried to break up the camp of those striving for unity by smug¬ 
gling in racist ideas. Representatives of Christian associations supported the fol¬ 
lowers of the socialist world outlook on this point, and the latter obtained the 
sympathy of the former by supporting the demand for a Hungarian cultural com¬ 
munity. , . , . , 

This readiness to cooperate also played a role in formulating that resolution ot 
the Spring Parliament expressing the agreement which the representatives of the 


50 The policies of the Christian Socialist Party, led by Geza Sziillo, and the Hungarian Nationa 
Party, founded in 1925 and led by Jozsef Szent-Ivanyi, was Hungarian nationalist, anti-republican and 
anti-Marxist. The United Hungarian Party, founded on June 21, 1936 by the unification of *he two 
parties was led by the irredentist Count Janos Esterhazy. In 1938 the United Hungarian Party formed 
an alliance with the separatist Slovak People's Party, and the German Heinlemists. 

51 Acs, P.: “A magyar nepi egyseg parancsa" (The Requirements of Hungarian National l nity). 
Magyar Nap , March 14, 1936. 
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Hungarian proletariat and middle class had reached in defense of Hungarian cul¬ 
ture. The resolution declared that, in the interest of integrated cultural work and 
actions to defend common interests, the cultural organizations would meet from 
time to time under the name “Spring Parliament”. The Spring Parliament urged 
the workers in the cultural field, regardless of ideology, to deal objectively with 
Hungarian cultural questions on a European level. Accordingly, “the Parliament, 
recognising the interdependence of the peoples of the Danubian basin, considers 
it expedient to extend contacts in the interest of bringing Slav and Hungarian 
cultures closer together”. It approved the establishment of good relations with the 
independent Czech cultural organizations so as to ensure their support for 
legitimate Hungarian cultural demands. The associations which had taken part in 
the Spring Parliament organized local coalitions of cultural organizations, doing 
their utmost to satisfy the cultural requirement of the Hungarian workers and 
peasants. 52 In view of what the Spring Parliament had achieved, Lajos Barta was 
justified in writing “An honest man comes away from the Spring Parliament with 
a sense of history... Because over and over again man becomes aware that the 
living nations finally create a great equalization within themselves which ascends 
toward progress.” 53 

There was a noticeable progressive shift amongst Hungarians in Rumania as 
well. One of the stimulating factors was the fight for minority rights in which 
M ADOSZ engaged, relying on and in alliance with Rumanian democratic forces. 
In the spirit of this political conception, Hillel Kohn and Augustin Almasan, on 
behalf of the Rumanian Communist Party, arranged negotiations between the 
Secretary of MADOSZ, Laszlo Banyai, and Dr. Petru Groza, the leader of the 
Ploughmen’s Front. On September 24, 1935 they concluded an agreement of 
cooperation between the two organizations which was made known to a meeting 
cf Rumanian and Hungarian peasants and workers. “When we concluded the 
agreement with the Alliance of Hungarian Workers”, Dr. Petru Groza said, 
“there were some who were afraid of a joint Peoples’ Assembly. What will hap¬ 
pen, a lawyer friend asked me, when the Hungarian representatives meet... the 
descendants of Horia, Closca and Avram Iancu’s fighters for whom Hungarian 
domination is still a hated memory! The meeting began, and there among... them 
were the Hungarians - peasants, workers, and artisans. When an ordinary Hun¬ 
garian peasant began to speak there was complete silence. My frightened lawyer 
friend asked me to somehow stop the Hungarian speaker because there was sure 
to be trouble. The Hungarian speaker must have become aware of the tense si¬ 
lence because he stopped speaking and asked: “My Rumanian brothers, can you 
understand what I am saying? Should we get an interpreter?” And do you know 
what happened? The Motz replied loudly: “Go on in Hungarian! We can under¬ 
stand you! We’ll translate for those who can’t.” There you are, that’s the people 
for you. I had prepared for B&cs, the village where we held the meeting, with the 
thought that something new would be born there. But it turned out that an al¬ 
liance between the Hungarian and the Rumanian peoples was nothing new, that 


51 Magyar Nap, April 19, 21, and 22, 1936. 

** “ A Tavaszi Parlament utin” (After the Spring Parliament), Magyar Nap. April 23, 1936. 
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spirit had been alive in the masses for a long time, there is no national hatred these 
days up in the mountains.” 54 

Relying on this alliance, the Hungarian communists in Rumania were able to 
take initial steps, with some hope of success, to create the unity of all Hungarian 
popular and democratic currents. After long and complicated but successful 
preparatory work the Tirgu Mures (Marosv£s4rhely) Meeting was held in Oc¬ 
tober 1937 under the chairmanship of the famous Transylvanian writer Aron 
Tam£si. This meeting was the political parliament of the progressive Hungarian 
currents in Rumania, conceived in recognition of the desire for a'democratic way 
of life and the need to find a way to establish contact with the Rumanian people. 

The one hundred and eighty-seven participants of the meeting agreed that the 
working classes and not the leadership of the Hungarian Party must have the de¬ 
cisive say in the life of Hungarians in Rumania. They also opted for cooperation 
with the Rumanian people. The “Creed” accepted at the end of the meeting 
stressed that “the Hungarians of Rumania, and their assembled youth, proclaim 
the need for fraternal coexistence and reconciliation with the Rumanian people, 
and wish to emphasize their sincere readiness and honest intentions toward this 
end...” 55 

Gdbor Gaal, the editor of the legal Marxist periodical Korunk published in 
Cluj, called the Tirgu Mures Meeting a formation similar to the western united or 
popular front. According to (jj Hang the periodical of Hungarian communists, 
which appeared in Moscow, “this meeting denoted a turning point in the eighteen 
year old history of the Hungarian minority in Rumania. The militants of the Tirgu 
Mures Meeting, the representatives of every section of the Hungarian people in 
Transylvania, led by progressive democratic-minded writers, took a stand on the 
question of national minorities and also on a number of burning problems con¬ 
cerning the fraternal coexistence of all the Danubian peoples. This non-party 
meeting of the youth, called for a fight for the right to use their mother tongue, for 
intellectual freedom and economic activity and against all manifestations of na¬ 
tional oppression. The role and importance of the Tirgu Mures Meeting is how¬ 
ever best indicated by the fact that the cream of the Hungarian professionals of 
Transylvania, who were present, for the first time voiced the wish to cooperate 
with the working class and with Rumanian democratic forces.” 56 

These efforts to create a united front also aroused the interest of Hungarians in 
Yugoslavia. The periodical Hid published in Subotice reported the development 
of these movements with sympathetic attention and published the writings of their 
leaders. The May 1938 issue, for example, published “Egyenes magyar beszed" 
(Hungarian Straight Talk) and “Ezer6ves magyar riadalom” (One-thousand 
Years of Hungarian Panic) by Edgar Balogh. Hungarian communists and intel¬ 
lectuals around the Hid tried to clear the way for the founding of similar popular 
groupings oriented towards the democratic forces of the Yugoslav people. They 


54 Quoted by Balogh, E.: Egyenes beszed (Straight Talk), pp. 114-115, Irodalmi 6s Muveszeti 
Kiado, Bucharest, 1957. 

55 Csatari, D.: A Vdsdrhelyi Taldlkozd (The Tirgu Mures [Marosvasarhely] Meeting), p. 92, 
Akaddmiai Kiadd, Budapest, 1967. 

56 “A Vasarhelyi Talalkozd” (The Tirgu Mures [Marosvasarhely] Meeting), Oj Hang, p. 116, 
January 1938. 
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knew that there were democratic requirements for the ensurance of national 
minority rights and that is why they supported the Yugoslav political forces who 
fought for this. Even non-communist Hungarian professionals were becoming 
aware that only the joint struggle of their own masses with those of the majority 
people, and not a Horthy type of territorial revisionism, would secure equal rights 
for the national minorities. This was expressed by Kalangya , 51 a periodical, which, 
owing to its democratic and anti-chauvinist ideas, soon found itself in conflict with 
Horthy’s policy on nationalities and their rights, and which was moving closer to 
the consistent anti-fascist currents amongst Hungarians in Yugoslavia. 

Every step, which indicated that aspirations aimed at ensuring equal rights to 
nationalities were getting stronger amongst the people in the majority, had a 
favourable effect on the realignment process toward an integrated political stand. 
How intensive the process in this field was can be indicated by mentioning just one 
fact. In Subotica, in 1937, at the municipal general meeting, the town leader sug¬ 
gested that the Lajos Kossuth fund, established before 1918 to provide financial 
assistance to talented Hungarian students, be incorporated in the general fund for 
education. This proposal was rejected by Radivoy Lungulob, the Headmaster. “It 
would not be proper in the least,” he said, “for the Lajos Kossuth fund to be in¬ 
corporated in the general education fund. The Lajos Kossuth fund may still be 
used in the spirit of Kossuth. Kossuth was not merely a Hungarian, he was 
primarily a man who fought to bring the peoples together. Kossuth’s spirit is in 
conflict neither with the integrity of our state nor with our national culture. On the 
contrary, proceeding in Kossuth’s spirit, it is possible to ensure Yugoslav-Hun- 
garian cultural cooperation. I protest against increasing the general fund for 
education in this manner, particularly since this would be contrary to our national 
ideas... I propose that the Lajos Kossuth fund should continue under that name 
and that it be used to support cultural cooperation between Serbians and Hun¬ 
garians, that is, between the Yugoslav and the Hungarian nations. Let us educate 
one or more Hungarian children who will then become the militant pioneers of 
Hungarian-Yugoslav cooperation. 58 

Innumerable examples could be mentioned but the above suffices to show that 
the conditions for the successes of the popular front policy of the interdependent 
peoples were maturing amongst large sections of the population. 

These unity movements temporarily halted the nationalist ideas that were 
aimed at furthering Hitlerist penetration. They had also begun to develop the 
principles and conditions which were essential for the ordering of the relation¬ 
ships between the peoples of Eastern Europe, but they were unable to grow into 
the kind of force that could fundamentally influence the course of events. This was 
due to the change in the international and domestic social circumstances which 
was a fertile soil for the policies of the communist parties. The earlier balance of 
power in Eastern Europe fell apart in 1938 and nationalist tendencies were being 
activated and strengthened. With the occupation of Austria a new process of 


57 A literary periodical which appeared between 1932 and 1944. The well-known Yugoslav Hun¬ 
garian writer and literary organizer, Kornel Szenteleky, edited it until his death in 1933 when Karoly 
Szirmay took over. 

58 "Cjabb adatok a jugoszlav-magyar kozeled^shez” (New Data concerning Yugoslav-Hungarian 
Rapproachement), Magyar Kisebbseg, p. 354, July 1, 1937. 
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stratification began in East European political power relations which led to the 
entanglement of the relationship of the peoples living there. Afterthefirsttrem- 
ors of the new world catastrophe, the popular fronts which had been in the 
process of formation drifted towards dissolution in Rumania, Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary alike. Direct interference in the internal affairs of these states by Ger¬ 
many gave considerable encouragement to the forces of the extreme right which 
openly strove for power and were the harbingers of dependence on Nazi Ger¬ 
many. The advance of German fascism also poisoned the relationship between 
the peoples of various nationality living side by side. On the one hand the 
strengthening of the extreme right and fascist efforts led to increased oppression 
of the national minorities, and, on the other hand, the policy of “peaceful ter¬ 
ritorial revision”, which relied on the promises of fascist Germany, exerted its 
own destructive influence. The latter increased its influence among the middle 
sectors of the Hungarian national minorities, who were suffering ever growing 
oppression at a time when the democratic Hungarian and the majority people’s 
forces had barely emerged. The apparently realistic possibility of a peaceful revi¬ 
sion of frontiers in this way created the conditions for the consideration of a pos¬ 
sible separation of national and social demands, and strengthened the element of 
distrust in Hungarian domestic affairs as well. 

Following the Anschluss, the communist parties of Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Rumania, that had established direct liaison, reconciled their points of view 59 
and drew the attention of the East European peoples to their common danger. 
They urged the formation of such a united front of the states concerned which 
could rely on the might of the democratic great powers which stood for collective 
security, and principally on the Soviet Union. 

The Social Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) and the trade unions were 
the most important base for organizing the anti-war struggle in Hungary. The 
head of the investigation department of the police reported on June 8, 1938: 
“According to confidential information, communist party members within the 
social democratic party and the trade unions have recently started to agitate 
heavily against territorial revision and war. They tell people that the class-con¬ 
scious workers of Hungary must not use arms against countries... where power is 
in the hands of the working class... Antal Apro, a house-painter, declared in the 
Building Trades Workers’ Union (MEMOSZ) that the Hungarian proletariat will 
know its duty should war break out and it will not fight against its Slovak or other 
proletarian brothers. Hungarian working people cannot support the imperialist 
aspirations of Hungarian fascists, they need neither Northern Hungary nor 
Transylvania, what they want is a democratic Hungary, and if necessary, they will 
mobilize all the working people of Hungary to that end.” 60 

The class-conscious workers of the country had in fact understood that both 
their socialist ideology and their social position obliged them to take part in the 
anti-German fight for independence in conformity with the interests of universal 
progress. While defending the independence of the country at home, they also 
protected the interests of general progress and the best of their comrades, fol¬ 
lowing the unwritten law of proletarian solidarity, were at the side of the Spanish 


5 * PI Archives, fond 651, 2/1938-2-4242. 
60 PI Archives, fond 651, 2/1938-1-9552. 
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people with guns in hand but were at the same time also fighting for the 

independence of Hungary. . 

Freedom for Hungary and for the world were voiced together in the message 
addressed to the “March Front” in July 1938 by the Hungarian internationalists 
fighting in Spain. “We, the Hungarian volunteers fighting in Spain, who have ir¬ 
revocably committed ourselves to the struggle of the peoples of the world for 
world democracy, of the Hungarian people for Hungarian democracy, we greet 
the “March Front". Yes, exactly here, in a foreign land, amidst the vile and mur¬ 
derous intervention of German and Italian fascism, we have really learnt just how 
precious human liberty is. The idea of human freedom led us here to help the 
heroic Spanish people, whose democratic popular front is a solid dam against the 
filthy flood of fascism which in the first place wishes to engulf such smaller nations 
as Spain, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Our fight here, in which workers and 
writers all take part is linked to the fate of the independence of our country, too... 
We here are ready, as the loyal sons of our country, to offer support to every 
democratic nation and every popular movement that puts the slogans of peoples’ 
freedom and national independence on its standards! We ask only one thing of the 
March Front: that it rise to the occasion not only with words, but with deeds as 
well. That it ally itself with all the democratic forces in Hungary and with the 
Hungarian working class. That it fight against the Hungarian reactionaries who 
serve the Germans and against every form of intervention which, in the interests 
of fascism, seeks to drive democratic Bohemia or Spain or Hungary into fascist 
servitude.” 61 

By that time the first indication of an unfavourable change had appeared in the 
ranks of the “March Front”, which later led to very critical political differentia¬ 
tions. Because the confusion appeared in the intellectual field - in views on the 
relationship between nation and progress, national and universal, Hungarian and 
world freedom - the communists sought to answer the question as to whether na¬ 
tional interests and social progress are of necessity opposed to each other by 
analyzing Hungarian history. This line of thought dominates two studies of Jozsef 
Revai, “Magyar szabadsag - vil&g szabadsag” (Hungarian freedom - World 
Freedom), and “Kolcsey helye a magyar irodalomban” (The Place of Kolcsey in 
Hungarian Literature), which deals with the great nineteenth century Hungarian 
poet Ferenc Kolcsey, and from which we wish to present a few thoughts. 

As against Gergely Berzeviczy, the landowner, and J£nos Batsanyi, the poet, 
who, while declaring themselves in favour of progress, renounced national de¬ 
mands, or like the poets S£ndor Kisfaludy and Daniel Berzsenyi, who defended 
the rights of the Estates in the name of national sentiment, Revai recalls Kolcsey, 
who had experienced and understood the universal problems of the Hungarians 
of his day. The confrontation of homeland and progress emanated from the ob¬ 
jective fact that in Hungary, in the first half of the nineteenth century, the leading 
national class was the bourgeoisified middle nobility which could lead the country 
onto the path of bourgeois progress only after great internal struggles, inhibitions 


61 “A magyar milicist4k v£lasza a M£rciusi Front felhiv£s4ra” (Hungarian Militiamen’s Answer to 
the Call of the “March Front”), Szabad Szd, (Paris), July 2,1938. In: Dokumentumok a magyar for- 
radalmi munkasmozgalom tortenetehez 1935-1945 (Documents of the History of the Hungarian 
Revolutionary Working-Class Movement 1935-1945), p. 145. 
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and reactionary relapses by keeping one leg on the feudal ground against which it 
had to fight. 

Kolcsey’s concept about the relation between nation and progress was free of 
conflict and in all aspects pointed the way ahead. The homeland could only be 
assured, in his view, if the contemporary demands of progress were satisfied, if the 
serfs were liberated and if civil liberties were obtained. Therefore, prompted by 
his love of his country, he fought for social progress in the interest of the rebirth of 
the nation. The organic interconnection between homeland and progress was the 
basis, in Kolcsey’s world outlook, which led him to take the first steps towards a 
proper interpretation of the complete unity of national and world freedom. It 
follows from Kolcsey’s example, R6vai wrote, that “the patriotism of one people 
cannot be in contradiction with that of another: those who love their own country 
and people, understand and love every country and people, the world over. In 
other words, those who know how to fight for the happiness of their own people, 
for its freedom and independence, regard the liberty and independence of 
another nation as their own cause”. 62 

Hungarian communists approached the problem of Hungarian minorities in 
neighbouring countries in the light of such a universal view. Against Hitler’s at¬ 
tempts to force Czechoslovakia to her knees, they supported the struggle of the 
Czechoslovak Communist Party. The memorandum by the Czech Party, submit¬ 
ted to Prime Minister Milan Hodza, on April 15,1938 and signed by K. Gottwald, 
J. Fucik, A. Borkanyuk, V. Siroky and A. Zdpotoczky, demanded that full na¬ 
tionality rights be guaranteed. It stated: “Hungarians play a significant role in 
defending the Republic. Therefore it is one of the most urgent political tasks to 
meet their and the other minorities’ legitimate national demands.” In order to 
strengthen the democratic rights of the Hungarians and to improve their relations 
with other nations, they demanded the elaboration of such a law on minority 
rights which would recognize and ensure the national equality of Hungarians be¬ 
fore the law. Meanwhile - the communist Senators and deputies argued - the so¬ 
cial circumstances of the Hungarians must urgently be improved, the full force of 
the law must be applied against all who violate the rights of minorities, and their 
most burning grievances must be redressed. “That is why we demand that the 
Hungarians’ right for citizenship be recognized, that democratic changes be made 
in the language law, that inscriptions be in the Hungarian language, that the 
Hungarians’ demands concerning schools be satisfied, that a Hungarian School 
Council be established in Slovakia and that the employment of Hungarians be al¬ 
lowed.” 63 . , . , 

The Hungarian masses in Czechoslovakia, on the other hand, spoke out against 
Hungarian territorial revisionism. They fought for a solution together with the 
fraternal peoples under the slogan: “In defence of the Republic - for the inde¬ 
pendence of Hungary”. This was the prevailing atmosphere at the mass rally ot 
democratic Hungarians held at Beregsz4sz on September 4, 1938 where Janos 
Varga and Bertalan Bird, the leaders of the democratic Hungarians, to the ac- 


43 The article first appeared in Oj Hang in November 1938 and then, in 1946,in R6vai, J.: Marx- 
izmus is magyarsag (Marxism and Hungarianism), p. 38, Szikra, Budapest, 1946. 

43 "Nemzetisigi alaptorvdnyt kisz^lesiteni jogokkal” (To Extend the Nationality Law with 
Rights), Magyar Nap, April 17, 1938. 
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claim of the assembled 2,500 people spoke of consolidating the common militant 
front of the peoples living together and in furtherance of this urged equal rights 
for Hungarians. At the mass rally held at Tarnoc the same day, the communist 
Senator, Mikulicek and Ion Polican, a former supporter of the “Sarl6” move¬ 
ment, demanded equal national minority rights in the name of the majority peo¬ 
ple. Istvan Major, a communist deputy, and Gyula Ldrinczy said that the Hun¬ 
garians of Slovakia must not allow themselves to become Hitler’s jackals for the 
sake of Hungary’s future either, since the only obstacle to the subjugation of 
Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia by the aggressor was that Czechoslovakia de¬ 
fied him. The Proclamation of the Alliance of Hungarian Youth which was ac¬ 
cepted at this mass rally declared that “those who take up arms for the Czecho¬ 
slovak Republic fight at the same time for the independence of Hungary, and for a 
better future for all Hungarians as well". 64 

The voice of conscience, whether it spoke in Russian, Czech, Slovak, Hun¬ 
garian or Rumanian, did so in vain; the common cause was defeated before the 
fight even started. “The masses sing the national anthem... they sing the Inter¬ 
nationale”, the charge d'affaires of the Soviet Union recorded on September 22, 
1938 the tragic moments in Prague. “Hope for help from the Soviet Union takes 
first place in the speeches, appeals for the defense of the country, the convening of 
parliament, the resignation of the government... Hitler and Chamberlain both 
arouse hatred... I receive delegations... I tell the delegates that the Soviet Union 
has high regard for the interests of the Czechoslovak Republic and working peo¬ 
ple - and for precisely that reason is ready to offer help against aggression. Such 
assistance has been made complicated by the French rejection, but the Soviet 
Union is searching for the ways, and will find them, should Czechoslovakia be at¬ 
tacked and forced to defend herself.” 65 

It is generally known that, despite the efforts of the Soviet Union, assistance 
was obstructed by the opposition of the Western Powers, and capitulation to Hit¬ 
ler by the Czechoslovakian Republic ensued. 

Following the First Vienna Award, and then after the occupation of the Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine in March 1939, territories were once again attached to 
Hungary the population of which was not only Hungarian but also contained large 
number of Slovaks and Ruthenians. The Hungarian ruling class, basking in the 
light of the successes of bloodless territorial revision sought to strengthen its 
domestic social position as well. They aimed to lessen social and political tensions 
by discriminating against national minorities, by confiscating their material goods 
and taking possession of cultural institutions or by implementing an aggressive 
and oppressive national minorities policy. The projection of social problems and 
class contradictions to the plane of national-nationality contradiction again fan¬ 
ned the flames of nationalism which had already been high enough. Gyula Szekfii, 
the leading historian of that time wrote: “The Almighty put us to the test when 
some of the territories inhabited by minorities were returned. We then had the 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world that we could satisfactorily settle all that 


64 OL, BM. VII. res. 1938/2-12998. 

65 Kelet-Europa 1900—1945. Ujabb es legujabbkori egyetemes tortenetiszdveggyujteminy (Eastern 
Europe 1900-1945. A Collection of Documents relating to Modern and Contemporary Universal 
History), vol. 5/1, p. 432, edited by Istvan Dolmanyos, Tankonyvkiado, Budapest, 1970. 
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to which we had objected in a quarter of a century’s territorial revisionist prop¬ 
aganda; to show the world how the national minorities have to be treated so that 
they, having achieved their legitimate objectives, will be satisfied. We failed mis¬ 
erably to meet the test by doing exactly the opposite of what would have been 
right and proper.” 66 

In this situation it was not easy to pick out the real interests of the peoples living 
here from the web of fascist power and nationalist policies and to present them to 
the public as part of a programme which would indicate the possibility of lessening 
and eliminating tensions in connection with the demands of universal progress, 
and the securing of equal rights for nations suffering a similar fate, making their 
approach to one another easier. 

Only the KMP, being based on an internationalist ideology, was able to formu¬ 
late such a programme in Hungary. Since this stand of the party is relatively un¬ 
known, I propose to quote at length from a document which shows that even in 
those difficult times Hungarian communists continued to support the unity of 
universal-national and nationality freedoms. “The communist party in the 
Sub-Carpathian Ukraine has to mobilize the broad masses against every en¬ 
deavour of the Hungarian reactionaries to involve Hungary in some kind of an¬ 
ti-Soviet agressive bloc. A fight must be carried on for peace and the preservation 
of neutrality, for good neighbourly relations with bordering states and particu¬ 
larly for friendly relations with the Soviet Union! The communist party mobilizes 
the broadest masses against every kind of national minority oppression and for 
the right of self-determination, including the right to secede. Propagating this 
slogan, the party has to explain to the masses in a popular way that this means 
winning the right for each nation to decide for itself where it wishes to belong, and 
how it wishes to arrange its social life. This means that the people of the Sub- 
Carpathian Ukraine have to fight jointly with the Hungarian proletariat for the 
removal of the Hungarian police, gendarmerie, army and other agents of force 
from the territory of the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, for the rights of organization 
and association and for the freedom of the press, for a democratically elected Na¬ 
tional Assembly in the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, for the filling of public offices by 
election etc. Besides, the solution of the national minority problem, as exem¬ 
plified by the liberated peoples of the Western Ukraine and Western Belorussia, 
has to be popularized. A mighty struggle has to be waged against local bourgeois 
nationalism (the Brody and Fencziks) 67 against every manifestation of national 
chauvinism, and for greater solidarity with the Hungarian working people. The 
proletariat has the leading role in the liberation movement of the national 
minorities.” The statement, after setting down the areas of fight to defend the in¬ 
terests and the rights of the proletariat, the working people of the villages and the 
urban middle classes, strongly stressed: “Let us fight forced Magyarization, let us 
demand the use of the mother tongue in the schools and the dismissal of teachers 
who do not know Ukrainian or Russian from the Ukrainian and Russian schools, 
and for their replacement by Ukrainian and Russian school teachers. The official 


66 Szekfii, Gy.: Forradalom man (After the Revolution), pp. 68-69, Cserepfalvi Kiado. Budapest, 
1947. 

67 The Sub-Carpathian Ukraine Party that was supported by the Hungarian government. 
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right to use the Ukrainian language in all state and public offices has to be insisted 
on. The right to cultural contacts with the Soviet Union has to be demanded as 
well as the delivery of Ukrainian and Russian literature and the right to publish 
Russian and Ukrainian literature and journals, to have a Russian and Ukrainian 
theatre, cinema, etc.” 

The Party thought it proper and necessary to use every legal means in the fight 
for these demands. For example, it supported the attempt to form an autonomous 
Ruthenian wing of the Smallholders’ Party which could defend “the political, 
economic and cultural rights of the Ruthenian peasantry”. At the same time 
“steps have to be taken to establish local organizations of the MSzDP. 
Representatives have to negotiate with the leadership of the MSzDP regarding 
the formation of a Ruthenian section, with the condition that it have autonomous 
rights and an autonomous leadership; that officials be local people with the right 
to name their own candidates in elections.” Besides building up trade unions, and 
utilizing the reading circles, the “Hangya” 68 , and the “Levente” organization 69 , 
the party, mindful of disillusionment in the ranks of the Br6dy party, considered it 
important also “that the communist party should embrace these sections of the 
population and lead them in the right against Br6dy and against Hungarian reac¬ 
tion, for the rights of the people in the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine and toward a 
pro-Soviet Union orientation.” 70 

Not only the party organizations of the Sub-Carpathian Ukraine, but also those 
of Kosice (Kassa), Ersekujv£r, Losonc, Fiilek and Rimaszombat fought for these 
consistent objectives. Strengthened by internationalist militants like Zolt&n 
Schonherz, whom the Horthy fascists murdered in 1942, and S6ndor Szekeres 
and D4vid Nemes, whom the Czechoslovak Communist Party had trained, 71 and 
by availing themselves of the opportunities inherent in the trade unions, they or¬ 
ganized the Hungarian, Slovak and Ruthenian working class in a common strug¬ 
gle against war, for the improvement of their conditions and for their rights. At 
the same time, in the interests of organizing the Hungarian, Slovak and Ukrainian 
peasantry, and breaking the political monopoly of the Hungarian Party, they tried 
to further the penetration of these areas by the movement of oppositionist writers 
and by the National Peasant Party, which was founded in the summer of 1939. 

Since the strengthening nationalist wave further deepened the process of the 
negative differentiation of the opposing forces, the Hungarian communists em¬ 
phasized that only with the help of a universal outlook and of the forces of prog¬ 
ress could the Hungarians escape from this dead-end leading to national tragedy. 
“The working class which raises high the banner of internationalism is the driving 
force and backbone of national unity and the national community,” Jozsef R6vai 
wrote. “A working class that has been diverted from internationalism can only 
take part in it like a scattered flock, as a powerless and insignificant factor. The 
experience of the international community means more to the working class than 

68 The Hangya Cooperative was founded in 1898. It defended the interest of the owners of large 
estates and rich peasants and operated in accordance with the economic policy of the anti-people 
governments. 

.** The counter-revolutionary “Levente” organization was founded in 1921 for the fascist and 
military training of young men. 

70 PI Archives, fond 500, unit 2/604. 

71 Nemes David visszaemlekezesei (The Memoires of D4vid Nemes), PI Archives, H-e-22. 
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participation in the national community, but if it wants at all to take part in na¬ 
tional life consciously, militantly and in a proletarian way it has to acquire inter¬ 
national class consciousness. The Hungarian working class cannot extend its hand 
to the Hungarian peasantry if it has not earlier embraced the Spanish, Russian and 
French working class. Those who wish the working class to be merely patriots stop 
the working class from being patriots at all.” 72 

On this principled basis the Hungarian communists condemned the Hungarian 
revisionist attack against Rumania in the autumn of 1939 and exposed the 
nationalist efforts to set the Hungarian people against the Rumanian people. 

The Rumanian communists on the other hand, in keeping with the require¬ 
ments of solidarity, intensified their fight against the policy of the Rumanian rul¬ 
ing classes which gave rise to grievances by the national minorities. The Peoples’ 
Assembly at Cluj (KolozsvSr) on December 30 and 31,1939 was an important 
stage in this struggle. Giving voice to the social and national grievances of the 
Hungarian masses, the Cluj People’s Assembly, basing itself on the principles of 
the Tirgu Mures (Marosvasarhely) Assembly, proposed a new popular coopera¬ 
tion. “We wish to convince the sons of other nations living in this country”, the 
resolution declared, “that our gathering serves the brotherhood of peoples and is 
not directed against anybody. We consider it important that, at future, widely 
based conferences, the delegates of our Transylvanian Rumanian, German, 
Jewish and Ukrainian brother workers, with whom we have been welded together 
in a common struggle, should also participate.” That is why participants at the 
conference “undertake to build a Hungarian people’s community based entirely 
on popular representation, bearing in mind the special class position of workers”. 
They rejected every step aimed at creating a barrier between them and other 
nationalities in their class organizations and at their place of employment. “The 
Hungarian working class fights together with its comrades of differing 
nationalities against all attempts to denationalize it, and for the universal rights of 
the Hungarian people in Rumania. We want to fight against the spread of the war 
to our country and for the brotherhood and peace of all the nations arm in arm 
with our brother people here.” 73 

Meanwhile the Rumanian democratic forces nurtured the spirit of respept for 
the Hungarian people and fought for the rights of minorities. Fanulia, a periodical 
published in Oradea Mare (Nagyv&rad) and Erdelyi Helikon published in Cluj 
(Kolozsv&r) regularly informed its readers on events in Hungarian intellectual 
life. A1 Olteanu, a critic, drawing the attention of the Rumanian readers to the 
work of populist writers in Hungary, wrote about the movement itself: “These 
young men make superhuman efforts to disperse the fog which has obscured the 
Hungarian vision in recent years. One cannot deny that they have opened new 
vistas for progressive thought in Hungary.” 74 At a Pet6fi—Eminescu—Ady festival 
arranged in Brasov (Brasso) a number of lecturers spoke about the sources of 

72 Revai, J.: "Magyar szocializmus”. Szocialista megjegyzisek F6ja Gcza cikkehez ( Hungarian 
Socialism." Socialist Observations on Geza F6ja’s Article), Ozenet, (Paris), July-August 1939, 

p. 188. 

7J The points relating to the working class in the resolution of the Transylvanian Hungarian 
Peoples’ Assembly held in Cluj (Kolozsvar) on December 30 and 31, 1939. 

74 “Magyar ideologiai aramlatok” (Hungarian Ideological Currents), Familui , November—De¬ 
cember 1939, p. 45, (published in Rumanian). 
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Hungarian - Rumanian intellectual contacts that had been lost sight of and the 
working-class audience enthusiastically acclaimed Rumanian - Hungarian cul¬ 
tural contacts. Nicolae Iorga, the leading Rumanian historian of the period, pub¬ 
lished an earlier study in Hungarian as well. He had this to say: “I think I am per¬ 
forming a useful service for humanity in general, and in particular for these two 
nations of which I love one because it is my own and respect the other for the his¬ 
toric mission it has fulfilled and for the good qualities which it has maintained 
right to this day, by pointing out how much futility there is in the historical causes 
of this hatred, for surely there are many motives which hold together the whole or 
one or another part or fragment of the two peoples to carry out historical or cul¬ 
tural activities and know the consequences which arise from this circumstance for 
the future life of a nation, whatever shape the state might take.” 75 

But just as the Hungarian Left, in spite of heroic efforts, was unable to neu¬ 
tralize the intellectual influence of revisionist policies, these efforts, which are 
deserving of the highest respect, could not stop the oppression of the national 
minorities. These were the circumstances which allowed Hitler to put to good use 
the divide-and-rule principle in Hungarian-Rumanian relations. By the summer 
of 1940 it had already assumed alarming aspects. 

The most outstanding members of the working masses, who best of all expres¬ 
sed the deprivation of our peoples’ rights, saw clearly that national liberation 
could be attained only by eliminating social oppression through a fight waged to¬ 
gether with the Rumanian people. Consequently, they repeatedly argued in 
favour of a militant alliance of the Hungarian and the Rumanian peoples. There 
was no lack of protest. There were stormy rallies in all the major towns of Tran¬ 
sylvania, but the will of the people had little weight on the scale of power. In vain 
did they quote the poem of peace by Erno Salamon, the Transylvanian pro¬ 
letarian poet: “Who needs new lands? Why upset the borders? Hungarians and 
Rumanians will get along well here!”, the division of Transylvania at the Second 
Vienna Award occurred nevertheless. With this the political struggles of the in¬ 
ternationalist forces entered a new stage, bringing new and severe ordeals in its 
wake. 

Few were aware that the “order” created by the Second Vienna Award was 
really a newsourceofdisorder.The relationship of the peoples who lived there to¬ 
gether and the problem of the minorities sank to the level of an instrument of 
Blackmail employed by Hitler, increasing the degree of Hungary’s and other 
countries’ dependence on fascist Germany. 

Under the circumstances of nationalist agitation and national oppression which 
weighed heavily on the Rumanian people and following the occupation of the 
South Country in April 1941 76 on the Serbs as well, Hungarian communists 
formulated their concepts to meet the requirements of universal progress, na¬ 
tional independence and the demand for equal rights for all nationalities. The 


75 Iorga, N.: A nemzetek kozotl levo gyulolkodes ellen. A romanok es a magyarok (Against Hatred 
between Nations. The Rumanians and the Hungarians), p. 6, Bucharest, 1940. 

76 On April 6, 1941, a few months after a treaty of “eternal friendship” was signed by Yugoslavia 
and Hungary on December 12, 1940, Germany and Hungary attacked Yugoslavia without declaring 
war. The Yugoslav forces surrendered on April 18, 1941. 
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programme approved by the Executive Committee of the Comintern in Sep¬ 
tember 4, 1940, which expressed this relationship, determined the inter¬ 
nationalist activity of Hungarian communists. 

The resolution stated that the Second Vienna Award meant that the 
independence of Hungary was in jeopardy and urged the reestablishment of good 
relations between Hungary, Slovakia, Rumania and Yugoslavia. For that reason 
the tasks of the struggle for equal rights for national minorities was also formu¬ 
lated: “The KMP must take up the fight for the self-determination of the oppres¬ 
sed national minorities in Hungary, of the Ukrainians, Rumanians and Slovaks, 
including their right to secede from the State. The masses have to be convinced 
that only through such a struggle can the solidarity of all working people be estab¬ 
lished in Hungary regardless of nationality. Only in this way can the common 
struggle of the Hungarian working class and the working classes of Rumania, 
Slovakia and Yugoslavia be organized against the ruling classes of their countries 
and against capitalism. Thus will the conditions be created for a just solution of 
the national question in the Danube basin on the basis of the right of self-deter¬ 
mination and the common, free and peaceful agreement of all the nations con¬ 
cerned. The Party must prove to the Hungarian people that only a determined 
struggle for the self-determination of the oppressed Rumanians, Ukrainians and 
Slovaks in Hungary accords with Hungary’s national interests.” 77 

It was not without cause that a representative complained at the December 2, 

1940 sitting of the House of Representatives that “nowhere in the whole of 
Europe is there a working class which is as international as the Hungarian.” 78 

The class conscious Hungarian proletariat truly fought in the spirit of this prin¬ 
ciple for the economic and political demandsof their national minority brothers, 
for the defence of trade unions, for land for the peasantry and for democratic 
rights. 

True to the unwritten law of solidarity, the communists, chiefly in Northern 
Transylvania, helped Czechoslovak and Ukrainian refugees who were stuck 
there, and took up collections for the support of those comrades who had fought 
for Republican Spain and who were languishing under extraordinarily difficult 
circumstances in French internment camps. 

Two major political events in the first half of 1941 proved the extent to which 
the idea oi proletarian solidarity reflected the link between the interests of the 
Hungarian nation and those of the progressive forces of the world. When in 
March 1941 the Soviet Union returned the flags of the 1848/49 War of Inde¬ 
pendence to Hungary, the workers of Budapest demonstrated in favour of Hun¬ 
garian - Soviet friendship all the way from the Eastern Railway Station to the 
statue of Arthur Gorgey, where the military unit carrying the flags passed. 
Democratic newspapers which had kept the ideas of 1848 alive, expressed the 
feelings of the masses: “The flags now return”; Nepszava stated in its March 23, 

1941 issue, “They return and they must bring back the old March spirit as well. 
They must bring back the idea of freedom and the principle of equality, which has 


77 Dokumentumok a magyar forradalmi munkdsmozgalom tortenetebol I935-IV45. op. cit.. 
p. 235. 

78 Minutes of the House of Representatives, vol. VIII, pp. 1133—1134. 
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grown and spread since then and should now be valid not only in the political field, 
but in the economic one as well. They must bring back the idea of fraternity, which 
has obtained a new meaning in the course of progress and now already means 
collective social work.” 79 

The 1848 flags had not yet arrived in Budapest when the regime began to worry 
about another official occasion which could provide the Hungarian people with 
the opportunity to show its true feelings. “According to confidential informa¬ 
tion”, the gendarmerie reported on February 21, 1941, “workers with com¬ 
munist sympathies look forward with eager anticipation to the opening of the 
Budapest International Fair, since they expect Soviet exhibits there. They will 
seek to exploit this for propaganda purposes by stating that the news that had 
been spread about Soviet backwardness was not true, and that these stories had 
been spread by capitalists. The exhibit will prove how much worse the situation of 
other workers is than those of the Soviet Union .. .” 80 

In order to prevent any demonstrations unfavourable to them, those in charge 
of the Public Security Department of the Ministry of the Interior ordered that the 
most experienced detectives of the police and gendarmerie should mix with the 
attendants and prospective visitors to the Soviet Pavillion and that they should 
pick out those taking this opportunity to express their feelings of friendship for the 
Soviet Union. 

Nevertheless a great many of the tens of thousands who visited the Soviet 
Pavillion on May 4 managed to write a few words of greeting in the visitors’ book, 
which the detectives tried to obtain, but without success. As if guessing what the 
months and years had in store, visitors sought every opportunity to obtain some 
souvenir. Many of them managed to obtain the information bulletin, “The Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics at the Budapest International Commodity Fair”, 
which was published for the occasion, others pulled out a stalk or two of wheat 
from the exhibited sheafs to stick in their buttonholes. When closing time came 
visitors formed a semi-circle around the Soviet Pavillion and cheered the Soviet 
Union. The visitors to the Fair rightly felt that those who decided the policy of the 
country and those in charge of the army knew more precisely, on the basis of offi¬ 
cial statements, that “Hungarian-Russian relations are correct” and that there “is 
no pending question between Hungary and Russia.” 81 

Nevertheless, when the time for decision arrived, the will of the ruling class 
prevailed. On June 27, 1941 Hungary was engulfed in an anti-Soviet war against 
its own interests. In order to make this completely unreasonable and irrational 
step acceptable to the public, the organs of oppression of the Hungarian gov¬ 
ernment struck in Northern Transylvania and the South Country and arrested 
Hungarian, Rumanian, Serb, Croat, Slovenian, Jewish and Czech communists. 
The action lasted from the end of June 1941 to September 20 in Northern Tran¬ 
sylvania and resulted in the arrest of 1,210 anti-fascists, and towards the end of 
the September it started in the South Country. The aim was to prove that the 
communists, when they were nursing good relations between the Soviet Union 

79 Dokumentumok a magyar forradalmi munkasmozgalom tortenetebol 1935-1945 , op. cit., 
pp. 251-252. 

80 Op. cit., pp. 248-249. 
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and Hungary, were already getting ready to stab the Hungarian army in the back. 
Terror was used to force them to their knees and the instruments of stirring up 
race and national hatred were used to divide them. 

Those arrested, regardless of nationality, emphasized that the Soviet Union 
respected the interests of every nation. Solidarity proved to be a living force as 
much in the torture chambers as it had been in the arena of open political life. This 
solidarity, as well as the rightful anxiety for the future of the nation helped to 
trigger-off the Budapest, March 15, 1942 demonstration for an independent 
Hungary, for freedom, for national liberation, for equal rights for national 
minorities and for the democratic rights of the working classes. 

It was that Hungary which Janos Vad, an inhabitant of Hodmez6vasarhely 
represented in his letter to Imre Kovacs, a factory worker of Csepel and which the 
police copied, which gave voice to its feelings at this demonstration: “I don’t know 
what the situation is in your place, but here the Hungarians are split in two. Those 
who are provided for are on one side, and those who aren’t are on the other, one 
section is assured that it will remain provided for, the other, which is the burden 
carrying giant, has to scramble for crumbs. Don’t you think, my friend, that when 
the slogan is national cooperation, when no Hungarian is expendable from the 
point of view of the future, this kind of classification is an exceptionally dangerous 
game? But now I see that my personal grievance has become a social indictment, 
which only goes to show that you can’t separate the individual from the 
community, and the future will prove just how correct my complaint is.” 82 

In order to block the road to that future, the leaders of the regime increased the 
terror in the closing years of the war. New, open police investigations were or¬ 
dered in the second half of 1943 and the early months of 1944 in Soroksar, in the 
Northern-Country, in Northern Transylvania, in the South Country and in the 
Sub-Carpathian Ukraine. Northern-Country anti-fascists were tried in Satoral- 
jaujhely and sentences extending over two-hundred years were handed down. 
After February 1944, ninety-eight men and women were arrested in Sub-Car- 
pathia, and Mor Farkas and his wife and Gyula Ujfalusi were executed. The 
prison gates could nevertheless be “opened-up”. The Chief Constable of 
Kom£rom for instance, complained in his report of November 14, 1944 that 
Hungarian communists and Soviet and Rumanian POWs escaped in great num¬ 
bers from the local prison and internment camp, aided by an illegal organization, 
and that they had started partisan warfare in the forests of the region. 

In Hungary, “the natives without a fatherland” increasingly helped Soviet, 
French and Polish POWs to escape, and took up arms in common with comrades 
of other nationalities, and the number of “natives without a fatherland” who 
fought for the freedom of humanity beyond the borders of the country grew as 
well. Three to five thousand Hungarians fought in the ranks of the Slovak parti¬ 
sans, and more than ten thousand Hungarians fought in the Petofi Battalion in 
Slavonia, in the Pet6fi Brigade in the Voivodina and in other units of the Yugoslav 
Army of National Liberation. Hungarian internationalist patriots fought in Gen¬ 
eral Naumov’s partisan army, in the Fyodorov partisan unit, and in the ranks of 
the Polish, Belgian and French resistance. They tried to isolate those in France 
from the French saying that they were aliens. The answer of the French was given 

82 PI Archives. BM. VII. res. 1943-44-1006. 
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when the picture of the tortured and then executed Hungarian partisan, Imre 
Bekds-Glasz and his comrades was stuck on the walls of Paris with the caption: 
“The liberators?” Someone wrote “yes” on it the next day and fresh flowers were 
placed under the photograph. 83 

Were they truly aliens? Emigres? Homeless? it was not hopelessness that de¬ 
termined their actions but the certainty of returning home and getting ready for 
their work at home. It was they who were truly at home, and many of those who 
had stayed at home were in an alien countiy. It was due to them that the homeless 
natives and the native homeless finally met. 

The blood shed for the futureof mankind by Soviet, American, French, British, 
Yugoslav, Polish, Italian, Rumanian, Czechoslovak and other victims was not 
measured by their nationality, their blood was equally red, and all of it nourished 
the tree of freedom. 


Looking at the period when the series of dangerous adventures of Hungarian 
nationalism came to an end and the certainty of the meeting of internationalism 
and national minority interests began, coming to the end of this examination, one 
might venture to draw a conclusion. The given aspect of the period clearly proves that 
it is incorrect to turn the total impotence and fatal political bankruptcy of the social 
forces interested in maintaining Hungarian nationalism into some kind of guilt com¬ 
plex on the part of the reborn Hungarian nation which meanwhile had gone through a 
total transformation. And it would also be wrong to use the tragic period of the recent 
past history to acquit the nationalism which was responsible for it. 

An examination of the period proves that the internationalist forces started 
building a bridge over that chasm which nationalism had deepened. In Zoltan 
Fabry’s words this “is the proudest work of man ... A bridge is the symbol and 
reality of human contact; its pledge and faith. The humanity of socialism and the 
meeting of peoples cannot be without it. The bridge is the basis and the every day 
of the realization of peace. There is nothingwithoutabridge.The bridge is every¬ 
thing because the bridge is the way of peace. The bridge is the biggest obstacle 
and enemy of war. The bridge which links up humanity can overcome every in¬ 
humanity. The bridge is not an empty phrase. It was reality yesterday and always; 
true poets and true writers longed for and built the bridge. But the bridge found 
no base and no soil in yesterday’s system. Now the changed reality and new op¬ 
portunities attract and desire the bridge. We Hungarians must not forget: the 
bridge meant the decisive awareness of the Danubian peoples. Endre Ady’s Song 
of the Jacobins is a basic historic document. Everything that has followed has ver¬ 
ified it.” 84 


83 See Laroche, G.: On les nommuit des eirangers, Fran<;ais Reunis. Paris, 1965. 

84 Fabry. Z.: Hidak es arkok (Bridges and Ditches), np. 135-136, Szepirodalmi Kdnyvkiadd, 
Bratislava, 1957. 
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Issues Concerning the Alliance Policy in the Era of the People’s 
Democratic Transformation (1944-1948) 

by 

Agnes Sagvari 


In the course of Hungary’s liberation in 1944—1945 there were a number of fac¬ 
tors which determined the alliance policy of the working class. On the one hand, 
there was the disintegration of the old order and the serious losses suffered by its 
forces, and, on the other, there was the emergence of the formerly oppressed 
people’s Hungary, the democratization of the masses, and the rightful demand for 
social justice. The cogency and reality of this was supported by the historical fact 
that of the powers in the anti-fascist coalition it was the Soviet Union which liber¬ 
ated Hungary. The Red Army destroyed the Horthy state machinery, and en¬ 
sured the way to a large scale democratic transformation. The fact that the Horthy 
regime, as the last satellite of German fascism, had finally also been defeated 
made it impossible to proclaim any platform to restore the extreme right wing or 
the old regime in any way from the outset. Such a programme could not have 
counted on either domestic or foreign political support. 

The cooperation which had developed in the resistance movement during the 
war years and the struggle for common national interests had to be put on new 
foundations. The nation had to concentrate all its progressive force on the 
economic reconstruction of the country and on ensuring the elementary condi¬ 
tions of life. The ravages of the Nazi occupation, the carrying off or destruction of 
a large part of our nation’s cultural and material wealth to the West, and the front 
line battles which spread through the country for seven months on end caused 
enormous damage within Hungary. Forty per cent of the national wealth had been 
destroyed by the war. Transportation was completely paralyzed. Budapest and 
many other towns lay in ruins. Over half of the factories had been damaged or de¬ 
stroyed, and potential production capacity had been reduced by one half. Ag¬ 
riculture also suffered most serious damages. Losses here came to almost 55 per 
cent of the total damage in the productive branches of economic life. Fifty-six per 
cent of the livestock and 30 per cent of the power driven machinery had been de¬ 
stroyed. This was all topped by a developing inflation, which finally attained di¬ 
mensions previously unheard of in the world. At the same time these circum¬ 
stances created new and concrete possibilities in many respects for the coopera¬ 
tion of the forces desiring to struggle for maintaining the nation’s existence, for 
reconciling their interests, in other words, for a policy of alliance of the working 
class and the Hungarian Communist Party (MKP). 

The Communist Party, as the only consistently revolutionary party of the 
working class, the party most prepared for the changes which had taken place, was 
able to base its programme on the objective reconciliation of interests, which was 
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a continuation, or more precisely, a more developed form of the people’s front 
concept which had been established in the second half of the 1930s. The war was 
still going on when the concept, formulated in the April 1942 issue of their un¬ 
derground newspaper, Szabad Nep, prevailed in communis circles: The na¬ 
tional democratic line, in liquidating German oppression, will also put an end to 
its domestic support and the reign of the reactionary circles, and will open the way 
to a national democratic development, which, under new European conditions, is 
synonimous with a relatively peaceful development to socialism 
In the course of the anti-fascist fight two new features were added to the com¬ 
munist concept of political alliance. On the one hand, they urged that the alliance 
of the working class be extended to all social classes and strata interested in solv¬ 
ing the current tasks, and considered it important to include the best of these 
strata in the communist movement. On the other hand, the communist parties 
tried to reach agreement, and in fact to form a government together with those 
parties and political groups which represented the interests of and influenced the 
potentially allied classes and strata. They had recognized that the earlier forms of 
mass movements and party alliances had become out-dated, and instead of the 
confrontation of the mass movement with the party and its allies there was a rec¬ 
ognition of the interrelation of the two forms now. The KMP (which, in Sep¬ 
tember 1944 changed its name to the Hungarian Communist Party -MKP), had 
taken the stand as early as 1941, that, in the interest of realizing an anti-German 
national unity, contacts had to be made with the important Hungarian bourgeois 
parties, including the leadership of the ruling government party. In 1944, on the 
initiative of the Communists, the Hungarian Front appealed directly to the an¬ 
ti-Hitler Horthyist groups to form a coalition government composed of the rep¬ 
resentatives of the parties of the Hungarian Front and the army which, by ensur¬ 
ing the free movement of the democratic forces and providing the population with 
arms, could take the first step towards a democratic rebirth as a part of the anti- 
Hitler fight. 

The conditions for the cooperation outlined above had, in part, matured by that 
time. With the founding of the Hungarian Front in May 1944 the leading political 
body, comprising the alliance of the different classes, was already given. They had 
contacts with all strata of the population including the Churches and the army. Its 
minimum programme was one which could be accepted by all anti-Hitler groups. 1 

An essentially similar viewpoint was expressed in the Yalta agreement by the 
Allies. In their statement they promised to help the former European puppet 
states of the Axis Powers to reestablish internal peace and to urge the formation 
of provisional governments representing all the democratic elements of the 
population whose duty would be to help form constitutional governments through 
free elections. 

However, the conditions for the popular democratic transformation had only 
partially been created. First of all, the parties of the Hungarian Front, including 
even the working class parties, did not have sufficient organizational influence on 
the various classes. The Hungarian Front did not become a people’s front 
movement embodying the unity of public administration and political organiza¬ 
tion. For this reason the parties and organizations forming the foundation of the 

1 See the study by IstvSn Pintdr in this volume. 
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democratic state and social life had to be organized mainly parallel with or fol¬ 
lowing the liberation of the country. Beyond this, the continued retrogressive 
ideologies and the nationalist and anti-communist prejudices had to be taken into 
account. Other matters requiring attention were the lack of political schooling 
among the masses and the effect of the still existent illusions of certain strata 
about the Horthy regime. However, as a result of the military activities of the 
Soviet army, and the anti-fascist struggle, the socialist forces were finally liber¬ 
ated, and the economic strength of finance capital and the large estates, which had 
cooperated with the German war machine, became crippled The right wing and 
the conservative strata lost their credibility, having been compromised by the fas¬ 
cist regime for a quarter of a century. The force of their resistance was first re¬ 
duced, then broken by the departures of the vacillating strata. Amidst these con¬ 
ditions there was an intensively rapid development of the popular movement and 
of the forms of practicing democratic power. The popular-national committees, 
bodies of workers’ control in the factories, the militia, and the establishment of a 
coalition party central government became the political-organizational base for a 
new type of popular democratic state. 

The military operations to liberate Hungary lasted from September 26.1944 to 
April 4,1945, that is, for over six months. In the liberated areas political life and 
the bodies of public administration were built up gradually. The document sum¬ 
marizing the social and political transformation after the liberation, which had 
been elaborated by the Foreign Committee of the MKP during its forced emigra¬ 
tion in Moscow, was published in the November 30,1944 issue of the Debrecen 
Neplap under the title “Magyarorszag demokratikus ujjaepitesenek es felemel- 
ked6senek programja” (The Programme for the Democratic Reconstruction and 
Progress of Hungary). The Hungarian National Independence Front, formed on 
December 2, 1944, including the Bourgeois Democratic Party (POP). the ^de¬ 
pendent Small Holders’ Party (FKGP), the MKP, the National Peasant Party 
(NPP), the Social Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) and the Free Trade 
Unions, approved the draft programme of the MKP. It was also approved by the 
Provisional National Government elected in Debrecen on December 21, by the 
Provisional National Assembly. 2 The programme set armed opposition to Nazi 
Germany, as the main task, but the plan for creating a new post-war socio-politi¬ 
cal system inevitably received the greatest attention. Regarding home policy it 
emphasized the consistent liquidation of the organized forces and parties of fas¬ 
cism^ the armed forces of the old regime, etc. In general it demanded the de¬ 
struction of the remnants of fascism through a movement against it and by de¬ 
crees of law. It called for the ensurance of democratic rights, and the realization of 
the economic, cultural and social demands of the toiling classes. These were sup¬ 
plemented by a series of state measures aimed at the creation of a new people s 
power and advancing the cause of various timely social reforms, among them the 
radical restriction of the power of the large estates and of finance capital. The 
basic principle of the programme insofar as the foreign policy of democratic 

1 The Prime Minister of this government was Miklos Bela Dalnoki. The MKP received three port¬ 
folios, the MSzDP and the FKGP received two each and the NPP received one. The independents 
nominated the Prime Minister and also got three ministerial portfolios. This government composition 
expressed large-scale national cooperation. 
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Hungary was concerned was friendship with the Soviet Union and reconciliation 
between the nations of the Danubian Basin. The MKP saw the guarantee for the 
realization of these endeavours in the formation of a democratic government 
functioning on the basis of authority derived from a parliament of popular rep¬ 
resentation relying on social cooperation. 

The illegal Central Leadership of the MKP in Budapest outlined an essentially 
identical perspective for development on October 2. However, there were certain 
differences between the two programmes. The reasons for this lay primarily in the 
fact that they were prepared under dissimilar conditions and were founded on 
different judgements of the situation in Hungary. 

The October 2 draft programme of the Communist Party was prepared in 
Budapest at a time when there seemed to be a possibility of an armed uprising 
with the participation of Horthy. Along with the coalition system of government it 
was in any case deemed essential to support the government with a left-wing 
movement from ‘below’, and with economic measures which would restrict capi¬ 
tal and establish workers’ control over it. 

The programme elaborated in emigration, made public at the end of 1944, did 
not and could not reckon with an armed urprising at home. However, it did un¬ 
questionably overestimate the influence of the Horthyist groups and the gov¬ 
ernment bodies they represented. Besides, it wanted to adapt itself to the practice 
of the developing coalition governments in other countries as far as possible. 
Therefore the programme did not stress the dominant role of the popular bodies 
but rather that of a democratic state apparatus guided from above, relying on a 
coalition of parties. 

Although the programme published in Debrecen on November 30 also called 
for a coalition government, the method and pace of its realization depended prin¬ 
cipally on the organizational force represented by the most prepared and most 
organized political factor, the MKP. It became immediately necessary to replace 
the small illegal party with a new type of mass party, which in number, composi¬ 
tion and extensive theoretical activity would be qualified to perform the function 
of a government party. The party to be organized was to have strong ties with the 
masses and to become a decisive factor in realizing a policy of alliances to meet the 
new situation. The Party Leadership stated that “The fight for democracy is not 
solved automatically by the presence of the Soviet army... The extent of the de¬ 
veloping popular rule here will depend primarily on our activity... It is most im¬ 
portant that we make use of the political failure of the bourgeoisie, which proved 
to be unprecedentedly reactionary, and to ensure that the workers lead the fight 
for democratic transformation’’. Thus “we must not consider the mass rush to 
Party headquarters as an opportunist phenomenon. The nation turns to us when it 
is legally possible to do so.” 3 

The Communist Party, which, when illegal, had hardly a few thousand mem¬ 
bers, in January 1945 had already 36,000 members in the liberated areas, and at 
the First National Conference in the May of that year the delegates represented 
150,000 party members. In Greater Budapest — the capital and its suburbs - 
where the illegal party had 1,270 active members, the number of members rose to 
26,000 in five months, increasing twenty fold. By mid-May there were Com- 

3 PI Archives, fond 274, 2/11. 
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munist Party organizations in almost every important factory in Greater 
Budapest. The Party safeguarded and developed its working-class character. In 
the most industrialized county after Budapest, Borsod, for instance, 63 per cent of 
the Party members were manual workers. At the same time in Csongrad county, 
known for its traditionally large agrarian proletariat, 77 per cent of the member¬ 
ship were industrial workers and navvies. 

That the rise in membership of the MKP was not of a momentary nature is 
proved by the fact that the increase continued in the following years so that in the 
summer of 1946, for example, even amidst the difficulties caused by the sharpen¬ 
ing of the struggles concerning party politics and the inflation, there were over 
600,000 dues-paying members in the Party. 

In the implementation of the policy of alliances, the initiative had to be taken 
mainly by the people’s democratic state, which, by necessity, was being built up 
rapidly. The various laws and decrees concretized and legalized the “restriction of 
the bourgeoisie” and the political slogans supporting the petty-bourgeois strata 
and first of all the working peasantry. 

After what could, at that time, be regarded as a long debate of two months, the 
land reform decree was formulated and published as Act 600/1945 in the March 
18, 1945 issue of “Magyar Kozlony”, based principally on the proposal of the 
NPP which represented the poor peasantry. The reform was championed by the 
MKP in opposition to the bourgeois-liberal draft of the FKGP 4 which represented 
the interests of the large landowners. The MSzDP was passive on this issue. In the 
course of the radical land reform the estates of the war criminals and those who 
committed crimes against the people were completely confiscated together with 
all holdings in excess of 575 hectares, including the Church estates. The decree 
limited the estates to a maximum of 57.5 hectares, and the peasant farms to a 
maximum of 115 hectares. Taking into consideration the large numbers of people 
entitled to land, it limited the distribution of land to 8.5 hectares per person and 


14.5 hectares to a family. 

It did not entrust the execution of the land reform to officials or to “official” 
bodies but to those entitled to the land themselves, first of all to committees 
composed of poor peasants. This strengthened one of the cardinal theses of the 
policy of alliance of the people’s democratic transformation and the worker- 
peasant alliance. 


4 The National Peasant Party (NPP) was founded in June 1939. A significant role in the formation 
of this party, primarily composed of the poor peasantry, was played by the radical young l " teU '8 e “ t3,a - 
first oftill by the "populist writers”. The left wing of the party 

peasant problem, from the very beginning, participated in the struggle for the creation of an anti 
cist unite a front and cooperated with the illegal Communist Party. 

The Independent Small Holder’s Party (^GP). which was sup^rted p^cipally the^ealthy 

and middle peasants, and by the urban bourgeois and pe V d , Retween 1919 

in 1909 under the name of Independence and Fortyeighter Holders Party. Between 
and 1930 it was led essentially by the representatives of the large estate owners: it was 
reestablished in October 1930. At that time several anti large estate demands were included in its 
programme and in the first half of the 1930s it formed the government’s loyal opposition, but sharply 
opposed the socialist working-class movement. During World War II its policies were motivated b> 
the fear of fascist German expansion and by anti-Sovietism. After the German occupation of March 
1944, the party was forced underground and then joined the anti-fascist Hungarian Front. Following 
the liberation, it participated in the organization of the MNFF (Hungarian National Independence 
Front) and in the Provisional Government. In the years 1945—1947 it constituted the main force of the 
government coalition’s right wing, and its right-wing leaders defended capitalist interests. 
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Important decrees were enacted regarding the reorganization of public ad¬ 
ministration, the democratization of public life and retribution for various war 
crimes. (See the January 4, 1945 decrees on the “certification of civil servants” 
and the “provisional organization of public administration” and the February 26 
decree on the “disbanding of fascist political and military organizations”.) These 
decrees eliminated the centres of fascist right-wing organizations, deprived the 
already frightened Horthyist politicians of their political forums, and at the same 
time ensured security for the work of the democratic minded civil and public 
servants. With the introduction of the People’s Courts system on February 5, 
1945, laymen entered state life and the professional bodies by way of the dele¬ 
gates of the coalition parties. 

From the point of view of developing the relations between the various social 
classes and strata, and of the social content of the governmental alliance between 
them, the key question was the relationship of the government to the mass 
movements, and to the people’s committees organized by them. 5 However, no 
matter what form and composition the alliance had, its nature was first of all de¬ 
termined by the programme approved by its participants, moreover by the in¬ 
terpretation of this programme, and by the attitude of the working class which was 
the leading force of the alliance. However, the working class was not a static fac¬ 
tor, its development and the formation of its political and social outlook were in¬ 
fluenced by many factors. Immediately prior to liberation, the Hungarian indus¬ 
trial workers comprised 18 per cent of the country’s wage earners and their 
numbers grew at a faster pace than any other social strata. This is shown by the 
fact that between 1930 and 1941 their numbers increased comparatively fast, to 
170,000 workers. The military operations and the loss in production due to war 
damage resulted in a decline to 209,000 by 1945, as compared to the 1943 figure 
of 413,000, but because of its concentration and organization it continued to be 
the most unified social factor. Prior to the liberation of the country, 55 per cent of 
the proletariat employed in large factories was concentrated in the area of what is 
now Greater Budapest. It is therefore understandable that Budapest played a 
greater role in the political, cultural, and economic life of the country than the 
capital of any other developed capitalist country. Greater Budapest was the heart 
and centre of the Hungarian working-class movement. Therefore, the stand taken 
by the Budapest workers played a significant role in the political development of 
the country. 

At the time of the liberation, the old guard of the skilled workers, first of all in 
heavy industry, immediately began the work of reconstruction. Despite reduced 
employment, the ratio of skilled workers rose in comparison to earlier years. As a 
result, the working class became more homogeneous, its movements gained in 


The National Committees, as the social institutions for public administration, the Factory Com¬ 
mittees as bodies realizing workers’ control over Capital, and the Land Distributing Committees were 
revolutionary organizations of power, which attained their posts through elections and embodied the 
alliance of the representatives of the working masses. Later on, these bodies could have served as the 
base, for the further development of state and social cooperation. However, as a result of the overes- 
timation of the possibilities of the coalition government and of the results of democratization their role 
gradually declined, and they slowly withered away. For the People’s Committees see Agnes Sagvan: 
opular Organs in Hungary 1944-1945”, Nouvelles ttudes Historiques, Akademiai Kiado, 
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strength, its measures against capital grew in effectiveness, and there was an up¬ 
surge in the organizational activity of the working-class parties and trade unions. 

It was this traditionally most highly cultured group of the organized workers that a 
large part of both communist and social democratic party functionaries came 
from. 

One of the basic conditions of the reorganization of economic life and of the 
development of the people’s democratic system was to have an increase in pro¬ 
duction. The most important means for achieving this in the war-torn country was 
to increase the number of manual workers. Therefore, the rapidly reconstructed 
industry again absorbed large masses of semi-skilled and unskilled workers. The 
new strata of factory workers who came mostly from the villages in the 1930s and 
1940s and the declassed strata of the small towns had, under the effects of the 
terror and counter-revolutionary ideology, not even tried to approach the 
working-class movement. In fact, a large number had been under the influence of 
the extreme right wing. After the exposure of the arrow-cross movement’s dem¬ 
agogy they had become disillusioned with the old regime and were receptive to 
the new slogans and methods which expressed their true interests. The new strata 
of the working class which came from the villages were still bound by strong ties to 
the villages, and their outlook was in many respects burdened by the effect of their 
former lives. At the same time this strata radiated and transmitted the effects of 
the labour movement to the villages thus expanding the social base of the working 

ClaSS 

The majority of these groups of the proletariat, also because of their radicalism, 
joined the MKP. Therefore, the Party had to reckon with the fact that greater 
support for the various ultra-radical actions, which unavoidably occur in the pro¬ 
cess of revolution, would be found in these strata lacking political moderation and 

understanding. . 

Workers who had previously remained aloof also joined the social democratic 
party in large numbers. They did so particularly in Budapest and in the provincial 
industrial towns where, following the liberation, about 70 per cent of the mem¬ 
bership of this party was concentrated. The majority of them regarded the social 
democratic party as a labour party midway between the Communist Party and the 
bourgeois parties which would not seek a revolutionary solution but follow a more 

moderate policy. f ^ 

This sketchy picture does not, of course, even approximate the complexity ot 
the composition and situation of the working-class. It does, however, indicate that 
in the new historical situation even the working class itself was in sore need ot 
“political education”. A decisive role in this political development of the work¬ 
ing-class was played by the two working-class parties and the trade unions. To this 
end, unity of action between the two working-class parties had to be created at the 
“summit”, in local party life, as well as in the factories where the fight against cap¬ 
ital particularly required the concentration of forces. Therefore the unity of action 
of the two working-class parties was not an organizational question and not even an 
issue of the working-class movement in Hungary , but the condition for victory in 
the fight for power on all levels and in all fields. In many respects the influence o 
the proletariat on the other classes of society also depended on this. 

The MSzDP began to organize somewhat later than the MKP. This was prima¬ 
rily due to the fact that its old, official leadership expected different foreign and 
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domestic political developments, i.e., British occupation and a bourgeois liberal 
domestic policy. The reorganization of the MSzDP and its becoming a factor in 
government was delayed also by the fact that the section of the party which had 
played an active role in the resistance movement and was based on labour unity 
and which had practically held the affairs of the party together from the time of 
the German occupation remained in Budapest. Only after Budapest was liberated 
were they able to take over the leadership of the party through inner-party elec¬ 
tions. 

The first programme-like statement of the party was contained in the document 
of April 1945 entitled “Mit akar a Szoci&ldemokrata Part?” (What Does the So¬ 
cial Democratic Party Want?) As a basic document, it highlighted socialist objec¬ 
tives but stressed the necessity of a democratic transition as well. The document 
went beyond the general formulation of democracy for it also demanded that the 
economic foundation for democracy be laid stating that “the new political system 
can be a lasting one only if its economic structure is also transformed”. This is why 
the MSzDP, lagging somewhat behind the NPP and the MKP, said that it was un¬ 
avoidably necessary to wipe out the feudal remnants and what is more it should be 
done under the leadership of the working class since the bourgeoisie had proved 
itself incapable of doing this. 

The programme was not free from certain utopian or doctrinaire features. In 
agriculture, for instance, in addition to the distribution of the land, it urged the 
almost immediate development of cooperative farms. At the same time, the plat¬ 
form included remnants of reformist views regarding capitalist development. It 
defined the objective for industry correctly: “On the one hand, to prepare the 
banks, insurance companies, sources of energy, mines, and basic industries for a 
mixed economy through nationalization, and on the other, to curtail the disrup¬ 
tive nature of the capitalist system.” However, it proposed to follow the obsolete 
Beveridge plan as a means to reach these aims. 

With regard to the political structure the programme started out from the fail¬ 
ure of the pseudo-parliamentarianism of the preceding quarter of a century. 
However, its realization was hindered by the lack of a concrete programme of ac¬ 
tion, by delays in forming organizations and by the conservatism with which it 
assessed the political structure of the country seeking to changed on the basis of 
the social democratic programme dating back to the turn of the century. 6 

However, at the turn of 1944—1945 primarily practical issues were raised: 
would the communist party’s concept of ensuring the leading role of the working 
class prove successful? In other words, would it be possible to form an alliance of 
the two parties, sufficiently close for the united front of the workers’ parties to 
become the base for the class alliance which could attract the left wing of the coa¬ 
lition parties? On the other hand, and this was the concept of the FKGP, could the 
nucleus of the coalition be formed by an alliance of the FKGP and the MSzDP, 
and if so, would the communist party remain as a minority within the coalition? 

There were precedents for both concepts. This was the concept, which served as 
the basis for the Small Holders’ — Social Democrat agreement of 1943, which in 
many respects served to prepare the ground for the later transformation. The 
Communist-Social Democrat agreement in the autumn of 1944, however, fixed 

6 See the study by Tibor Erenyi in this volume. 
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the principles of united action of the two parties, of the establishment of a unified 
trade-union movement, and the perspectives for forming the united party of the 
working class. The theses of the unity document were reiterated in the January 21, 
1945 agreement of the two working-class parties and a Coordinating Committee 
was formed to regularly coordinate the points of view. 

However, the cooperation of the two working-class parties was accompanied 
by heated struggle and debate. The two wings of the MSzDP had different in¬ 
terpretations of cooperation. In the factories, where there existed practically only 
the two working-class parties, there was a struggle for hegemony, so that the dif¬ 
ferences of opinion inevitably led to conflict between the two parties. Neverthe¬ 
less, in the final analysis, unity of action was the determining major factor in the 
relationship between the two working-class parties, and this affected the worker 
members of the MSzDP as well as the urban left-wing petty-bourgeoisie who had 
joined the party. 

In the few months following the liberation, the land reform brought about one 
of the most profound social transformations in the history of Hungary. The land 
reform extended to 35 per cent of the country’s total arable land, giving land to 
642,000 persons, and houses or house sites to 250,000. It liquidated the large- 
estate owners as a class, and with that the central figures of the village population 
were no longer the landless agricultural workers but the small peasants with lands 
of 0.6 to 5.7 hectares who formed 70 per cent of the peasant population. 7 

Partial compensation to the former owners of the land that was taken away, and 
the setting of the maximum of the land which could be kept at 57.5 and 115 hec¬ 
tares, won the sympathies of the middle peasants for land distribution, and neu¬ 
tralized the large landowners. It was, however, obvious that the more than half a 
million people who had newly received land could keep it only if the government, 
though hardly able to give economic aid because of its limited material resources, 
developed into a definitely left-wing one, and if it gave at least political and ad¬ 
ministrative help to the peasants so as to protect them from the exorbitant interest 
rates of the kulaks and the estate owners who sued for return of their lands. 

All this, however, could be raised only as a possibility. The land reform brought 
the revolutionary forces in the villages to the surface. But because of the economic 
difficulties, and, to a no lesser degree, the effect of the extremely conservative, 
highly influential Catholic Church, there were signs of political withdrawal among 
the village population, who had for decades lived in intellectual oppression. In 
1945 and early 1946 it was primarily the radical minded former poor peasants 
who continued to work as landless agricultural workers who actively supported 
the policy of the left wing. 

By the autumn of 1945 the village organizations of the communists had 
150,000 members. Other organizational forms for the mass relations of the 
communists and the working peasantry were also established. Among them were 
the Association of Land Workers and Small Owners (FEKOSZ) composed of ag¬ 
ricultural workers and small holders, and the Association of New Owners and 
Land Receivers (UFOSZ) representing the interests of the new owners. The 
reorganized cooperative movement was also meant to include these new sections. 

7 UIoMbHM, Marfla: 3eMeju>Ha* pe4>opMa 1945 roaa b BeHrpwi (Somlyai, M.) (The Hunga¬ 
rian Land reform of 1945), Acta Historica, 1967, tom. 13, Nos. 1-2, PP- 103-162 and Nos. 3-4, 
pp. 313-374. 
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The combined influence of these organizations extended only to a small part of 
the peasantry, and for this reason the village organizational activity of the coali¬ 
tion parties was of particular importance. 

The Hungarian National Independence Front included two expressly peasant 
parties: the FKGP and the NPP. The FKGP was primarily the party of the well- 
to-do old landowners and the middle peasantry whose fortunes were growing, 
while the NPP carried on its organizational activity primarily among the poor and 

small peasant population. . , „ 

The NPP appeared in Hungarian public life as the party of small peasant 
radicalism. In its document entitled “Mi a Nemzeti Parasztptirt ? (What is the 
National Peasant Party?) it announced that through its membership 4 *... the peo¬ 
ple who had been excluded from the nation now want to share in its work of re¬ 
construction and be equal members of a people s democratic Hungary... It has no 
reservations in taking a stand for the preservation of the country and is in the front 
lines fighting for its liberation.” The party’s land reform proposal was formulated 
in this spirit and this was the spirit in which it participated in the land distribution 
and took the initiative in the democratization of public life. 

The NPP as a definitely left-wing party, was a consistent supporter of unity of 
action with the Communist Party. It proclaimed the right to an independent 
peasant policy as part of and a condition for the worker-peasant alliance. It was in 
this sense that it proposed to the FKGP that they work in “close cooperation”. At 
the same time the NPP emphasized that it had its own separate task which was to 
represent the interests of the working peasantry and the owners of dwarf and 
small plots, so that none of them be pushed into the background by any other in¬ 
terest. 

The NPP was generally clear about the class content and operative principles of 
the new people's state. It had confidence in the revolutionary people’s commitees, 
which arose from the popular movements, and in the maintenance and develop¬ 
ment of the coalition government. 

The other large peasant party in the country, the FKGP had never taken root 
among the poor peasantry and those who worked as both farmhands and domes¬ 
tics. However, having been one of the opposition parties in the Horthy regime, its 
traditions continued to live among the small peasants of the trans-Tisza region 
(the Eastern part of the country), and many political personalities who had been 
brought up in oppositionist traditions also remained with the party. In the early 
period, these strata made up the main body of the FKGP and the majority of the 
members of its parliamentary group came from this group. 

However, as soon as this party was joined by the rich peasants, by the gentry, by 
urban and small town employees, who kept up the traditions of the old estate- 
owners, and by the members of the former Horthyist officers’ staff, the outlines of 
the right wing, which had retreated after the Liberation but was now increasingly 
organizing, became increasing by distinct. This trend became stronger in the 
FKGP with the influx of the right-wing bourgeoisie and even of the big 
bourgeoisie. With the sharpening of the existing contradictions regarding the an¬ 
ti-fascist struggle, and particularly as the practical tasks of democratization be¬ 
came the order of the day these forces made up the main strength of reaction 
within the coalition. The FKGP’s becoming a focus for reaction was already 
complete, when the smaller bourgeois and religious parties, which were formed 
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following the liberation, also joined it in order to create bourgeois unity. This 
made the organized influx of the majority of the bourgeoisie, and in fact of the 
Horthyist political and state administrative group into the coalition possible. 8 

The factors opposed to the course of the people’s democratic development had 
not yet come to the surface at the beginning of 1945. The factors holding the 
coalition together were the common objective of creating a new state life, the 
laying down of the foundations for a democratic foreign policy, the complete lib¬ 
eration of the country, participation in the anti-Hitler fight as well as efforts for 
the creation of conditions to enable the country to stand on its feet economially 
and these proved to be stronger than the disruptive forces. At the turn of 
1944—1945 the contradictions arising from the methods of implementing the 
adopted regulations became sharper but they practically extended also to the 
course of democratic development and its perspectives. 

However, the period up to May 1945 was characterized by the ascendency of 
the left-wing and a revolutionary upsurge. To be sure, the bourgeoisie did par¬ 
ticipate in the coalition’s class alliance and this caused sharp class conflicts. 
However, at that time the bourgeoisie was bound by the obligations of the coali¬ 
tion by way of the FKGP. The unified programme of the Hungarian National In¬ 
dependence Front was the programme of coalition and this, willingly or not, made 
the bourgeoisie, in a certain sense, supporters of the people’s democratic revolu¬ 
tion. 

In May 1945 World War II and the fight against fascism came to an end in 
Europe. International political life was confronted with a new situation. May 
1945 was the overture to a new stage in the history of the Hungarian people’s 
democracy. The establishment of order in Hungary’s international situation could 
begin. Following the introduction of measures to create democratic order in the 
country, the provisional period in the home policy came to an end with the unifi¬ 
cation of public administration and with the government moving to the capital in 
April 1945. By April, the framework for democratic party movements had been 
shaped. Each of the coalition parties had to take a stand on what the political and 
social development should be. What direction should Hungarian democracy 
take? Should it continue as a people’s democracy in which the working class and 
the poor peasantry cooperate with the middle strata and through the economic 
and political restriction of capital prepare the socialist transformation; or by 
halting the revolutonary process let the leadership fall into the hands of the 
bourgeoisie, which, drawing the middle class and the peasantry under its influ¬ 
ence, would execute a liberal consolidation? These were the two possible alterna¬ 
tives and the alliance policy, which these represented, crystallized and came into 
conflict in the summer of 1945. 

There was but one method of approach to the socialist perspective, continua¬ 
tion of the policy of national cooperation. By the summer of 1945, it had become 
clear that the central political task on which the vitality of the future system de¬ 
pended was none other than the repairing of the war damage, which was far in 
excess of preliminary calculations, and the recovery of the national economy. The 


8 The nature and tactics of the parties formed at the turn of 1944—1945 is discussed in Sagvari, A.. 
“Les partis et leurs programmes en Hongrie au lendemain de la liberation (1944—1945) , Acta His - 

torica , tom. 13, Nos. 1-2. 
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objective of the national cooperation was defined most precisely by the May 1945 
conference of the MKP: “The fight for reconstruction.” 

At the same time, the steering committee of the MSzDP met on May10,17 and 
21. The meeting discussed the party alliance and the changed relations of the 
trade unions and the state. The meeting was marked by the fight between the two 
wings, the right and the left, the background of which was the increasing 
heterogeneity that resulted from membership recruitment. But this time the 
viewpoint of the left-wing, which relied on the working masses prevailed in the 
leadership of the party, so the judgement of the two working-class parties was es¬ 
sentially alike regarding the conditions for reconstruction in the fields of the 
economy, state politics and the workers’ movement. 

The Communist Party, above all, tried to ensure stable state leadership and 
reinforce central authority so that the supreme authorities could further the in¬ 
terests of reconstruction and the national economy through the channels of state 
intervention (provision of credit, control and allocation of materials, price and 
wage regulation, placing orders, etc.) at the expense of the interests of the 
capitalists. The economic management bodies of the MSzDP approved the pro¬ 
posal that the state assume key positions. 

From the point of view of the whole of the national economy, it was impossible 
to neglect the nationalization of the raw material and basic material industry and 
the expansion of what belonged already to the state sector. This also coincided 
with the intent of the Independence Front regarding the confiscation of fascist 
property. 

From the very beginning, the state regulations included the plan for worker 
supervision of production and the extension of the political and economic juris¬ 
diction of the factory committees locally and the trade unions nationally. In the 
new type state, where capitalist property relations still prevailed, the tremendous job 
of reconstruction could not be carried out without economic control by the work¬ 
ers. 9 

As economic reconstruction became a central political issue it became indis¬ 
putable that the success of reconstruction, in the above outlined system, de¬ 
pended on a further leftward development of the people’s democratic system. The 
interactions of economic reconstruction, alliance policy and social perspective 
were defined most clearly and simply by the May congress of the Communist 
Party already referred to: “The National Party Congress calls the attention of the 
Communists to the fact that the role of the MKP and, beyond it, that of the entire 
working class in the leadership of the country will be in direct proportion with 
their achievement in the work of reconstruction.” 110 

The political staff lined up also on the opposite side to express their views and 
programme of action, and to issue slogans on which to base their own “alliance 
policy”. However, since the only significant bourgeois party, the FKGP had no 


* On the basis of the experience of the spontaneously formed factory committees, a Ministry of 
Industry decree on February 15,1945 provided that Factory Committees be elected in all workshops 
employing fifty or more workere or employees. These committees had the state-ensured right to in¬ 
tervene in production, distribution, wage and price issues. 

10 A Magyar Kommunista Pan Orszdgos Enekezlete 1945. majus 20-21 (The National Congress of 
the Hungarian Communist Party, May 20-21, 1945). 
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platform, and therefore also lacked ideas regarding economic policy, the initiative 
was taken by the leading circles of the National Association of Factory Owners 
(GYOSZ) who were well versed in politics. It is true that in Horthy’s Hungary, 
too, big capital exercised the greatest power, but since they had not compromised 
themselves directly on the side of German fascism, they could become the 
spokesmen of the bourgeois democratic system. They agreed that the system of 
state intervention which functioned even prior to and during the war should be 
maintained, for such efforts had been apparent in Hungary for decades. The role 
of the state’s central economic policy was also justified by the catastrophic situa¬ 
tion of Hungary’s economy. But they also knew that a trend towards state 
monopoly existed in all of the countries which had fought in the war. 

Capitalist circles also considered the securing of raw material supplies, the car¬ 
rying out of the reparation deliveries, the promotion of agricultural production, 
and the regulation of the price and wage levels to be the most important tasks of 
the state. These made state credit, state orders, and - what is more - nationaliza¬ 
tion, as special methods of financing, unquestionably necessary. Formally, 
therefore, the two economic concepts coincided to a certain extent, but their in¬ 
terpretation of the task of the state was essentially different. As early as May, but 
even more so in the summer as reconstruction advanced, the GYOSZ en¬ 
deavoured to limit the system of state intervention or to regulate it in the interests 
of capital. Their experts agreed with the granting of credit but without control 
over its use. They agreed that a body with the authority of a summit ministry 
should be established - however, it should not be led by the working class parties, 
but by the FKGP. Furthermore, they agreed that economic plans be coordinated, 
but not by the Council of Ministers which was predominantly left-wing, but by the 
National Economic Council which included the GYOSZ and was headed by 
Ferenc Nagy, the political leader of the FKGP. 11 

August 1945, the period of “political calm,’’ seemed to be the proper time to 
announce the programme of bourgeois transformation. This was actually done at 
the “National Board Meeting” of the FKGP on August 20. At this meeting there 
was a clash between the contradictory class interests, the groups guarding various 
historical traditions and the plans for the maintenance of the coalition and for 
developing opposition policy. The leadership of the FKGP urged the National 
Board to approve the objectives of the Hungarian National Independence Front 
as a programme of action, and to accept the current practice “which in essence 
culminates in the creation of new political friendships and alliances.” 12 

The opinion of the right wing was presented by Ferenc Nagy, the party’s Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, in the name of the Peasant Association, a mass organization os¬ 
tensibly independent of the party but under its guidance, emphasizing the fun¬ 
damental contradiction between the working class parties and the FKGP. Al¬ 
though he described the maintenance of the coalition as necessary, he regarded 
the anti-worker party unity of the peasant parties, the cooperation with the 


11 In 1947, at the time of the nationalization of the banks and the crisis in the coalition, Ferenc Nagy 
was in Switzerland as the Hungarian Prime Minister, and he failed to return. Since then he has been 
living in the U nited States, and is one of the leading figures in the emigre groups organized against the 
people’s democracies. 

12 Tildy, Z.: “Felel6ss*gtudat” (Responsibility), Kis Ojsdg, August 9, 1945. 
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Catholic Church on the basis of a common world outlook and the implicit support 
of the right wing as the axis of the future alliance policy. 13 It was in this sense that 
at the meeting he emphasized the “leading role” of the “peasantry”, more pre¬ 
cisely. of the peasantry represented in the Peasants’ Association, both with re¬ 
spect to a coalition government and economic policy. This was related to his 
standpoint on the continued maintenance of capitalist property relations. Ferenc 
‘Nagy formulated his theses by referring to the Hungarian peasants’ “way of life 
based on private ownership”. 

The FKGP also called for decisive changes in the state system. Instead of the 
system of people’s committees, which embodied the toiling classes, it called for 
the revival of local representative bodies led by the village wealthy, and instead of 
people’s democratic centralization it urged the development of the activities of 
self-governing bodies which relied on reactionary public administration. Parallel 
with this it sought to eliminate the people’s courts and other anti-fascist regula¬ 
tions as rapidly as possible, and to stabilize the conservative elements. 

Therefore, the proclamation of its platform in the summer of 1945 was the 
overture to two perspectives, and, to large scale, the struggles between the two 
policies of alliance. The communist party proposed that the December 1944 
statement of the Hungarian National Independence Front be the basis for the al¬ 
liance of the parties. It called for the alliance embodied in the coalition to go 
beyond the party frameworks and include the classes interested in the rebirth of 
the nation. It called for cooperation in the economic reconstruction by all strata, 
including the bourgeoisie, interested in starting production, the petty-bourgeoisie 
and the intelligentsia, who had been passive because of the misery and the 
hopelessness of their situation. 

the FKGP based its alliance policy on a “wait and see” attitude. It built its hope 
on nationalism, which they thought was sure to arise as a result of the war defeat, 
on continued anti-Soviet and anti-communist prejudices incited still further at the 
time by the Catholic Church led by the Primate of Hungary, Mindszenthy. The 
plan served to change the democratic nature of the party while keeping its peasant 
basis. They intended changes in foreign policy to play a decisive role in the 
realization of these plans. 

With regard to foreign policy, the FKGP took a position of “wait and see” 
again. It built its hopes on the American atom monopoly and on the immediacy of 
a Western-Soviet conflict, the “function” of which would have been nothing else 
than “to ensure the material and power position of a small middle class here, in 
the Danubian basin”. 14 


13 According to Ferenc Nagy there were three important stages of transition: the parliamentary 
elections, the signing of a peace treaty, and the withdrawal of the Soviet troops from the country. 
(Nagy, F.: Struggle Behind the Iron Curtain, MacMillan, New York, 1948.) 

14 This “stupidity and incomprehension in matters of foreign policy,” almost unique in Europe, was 
lashed out at in a book by Gyula Szekfii, one of the founders of the Hungarian school of the History of 
Ideas, a well known Catholic political figure who started as a legitimist and turned into an active anti¬ 
fascist. Szekfii, Gy.: Forradalom utan (After the Revolution), pp. 167—169, Cseripfalvi Kiado, 
Budapest, 1947. 
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Thus, in the summer of 1945, two counter-poles of alliance policy became 
crystallized in Hungary. One of them wanted to enforce the programme of the 
MNFF. They saw the precondition for this in the maintenance and development 
of the people’s committees, in the extension of their political supervisory func¬ 
tion, in worker control exercised through the factory committees and in the cen¬ 
tralization and far-reaching democratization of state administration. The other 
party’s aim was to stop the popular democratic revolution through the resurrec¬ 
tion of the former system of self-government, placing the public administration of 
the rural areas in the hands of the urban and rural bourgeoisie and ensuring the 
prerogatives of the old administration with its “expert knowledge”. Thereby, they 
wished to strengthen the alliance between the old group and the new leading cir¬ 
cles of the bourgeois restoration which had come to the surface. 

The working-class parties saw the ensurance of the people’s democratic content 
of the alliance in the close cooperation of the two working-class parties. The 
FKGP, however, experimented with unifying anti-urban peasant (meaning pri¬ 
vate ownership) interests. The united action of the working-class parties rein¬ 
forced the unity of the Independence Front in that it attracted the left wings of the 
other parties, and provided them with points of support in their struggles against 
their own right wings. However, the bloc around the FKGP, supported also by the 
Church, did precisely the opposite; it endeavoured to attract the right wing of the 
MSzDP and the NPP, and to cause a shift in the balance of power within the In¬ 
dependence Front without having to initiate a change in form. 

The working-class parties emphasized those tasks which reinforced coopera¬ 
tion, first of all, by building up the economy, while the right wing of the coalition 
directed attention to those elements which sharpened the difference, and to the 
formal questions of democracy. Its plan was not unrealistic. It could build on 
economic resources, on counter-revolutionary ideology, and on the retrograde 
force of the almost untouched old state machinery. 

Open conflict took place in the autumn 1945 elections. The time of the e ec- 
tions was not determined by the right wing. International agreements compelled 
the country to hold the elections, and Hungary’s diplomatic recognition depended 

The left-wing forces were motivated also by reasons of domestic policy when 
they proposed the comparatively early date for holding the elections. The Com¬ 
munist Party hoped that the end of provisionality would stabilize the government. 
Besides, there was an unrealistic evaluation of the strength and influence of the 
opponents of the system. This illusion was increased by the inertia of these strata 
as well as by the fact that the true relation of forces was obscured by the 
revolutionary preponderance which dominated in the first half of the year, > 
activity of the numerical minority of society and by the passivity of the vast ma¬ 
jority. The date of the elections was finally decided by the fact that because of the 
increase in inflation and the foreseeable deterioration in livingconditionsanylat- 
er date could but increase the camp of those distrustful of democracy. 

The election was held in an extremely tense atmosphere. The failure of thefrs 

session of the Five Power Foreign Ministers’ conference mi ri?ht5in2 
the preparations for the Hungarian peace treaty appeared to justify the right wing 
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of the FKGP which had built its policy on the sharpening of Soviet-Western con- 

^AUhe'November 1945 parliamentary elections the FKGP received 57 per cent 
of the votes, the MKP received 17 per cent and the MSzDP 17.4 per cent. This 
changed the political balance of power. (The rest of the votes were as follows: 6.8 
per cent went to the NPP, while 1.6 per cent was received by the Bourgeois 
Democratic Party and 0.2 per cent went to the Bourgeois Radical Party.) Even 
then, the enemies of the people’s democracy could not openly oppose the system, 
but at the same time the political ignorance and gullibility of the working masses 
was highly dangerous. This could increase the prospect of a turn to the right pre¬ 
pared under democratic slogans. The Communist Party had to pour “vinegar and 
bile into the sweet water of revolutionary democratic eloquence”. In many ways, 
this analysis of the situation in April 1917 by Lenin, and his appeal that “the pro¬ 
letarians must teach the people to distrust the bourgeoisie”, 16 fitted Hungary’s 
conditions at the end of 1945. 

The extent of the political ignorance and gullibility of the working masses be¬ 
came numerically measurable. The election system itself made if difficult to 
clarify the fronts for under the new election law the entire adult population of the 
country had the right to vote, with the exception of war criminals and the impris¬ 
oned. This confidence was based on an alliance policy expressing the community 
of interest of all the working classes. But in general the electors were "made into 
democrats” by the circumstance that in voting for the FKGP even the extreme 
right wing remained within the coalition. 

In parliament, the 55 per cent left-wing majority in 1944 was succeeded by a 57 
per cent single party majority with right-wing leadership. In possession of the 
parliamentary majority, the bourgeoisie, through the Small Holders’ Party, en¬ 
deavoured to change the political course of Hungary. Having a majority, they 
wanted to give the parliament increasing jurisdiction. Parliament was to have 
been the political center empowered to limit the sphere of authority of the presi¬ 
dent of the republic, and reduce governing by decree. 17 This action was sup¬ 
plemented by renewed attacks against the republican state form and against the 
principles of the peace treaty under preparation (first of all regarding the question 
of borders.) 

The coordination of the classes and strata with conflicting interest around the 
FKGP and close to its political concepts, through direct and indirect means, had 
already made considerable progress. There was, nevertheless, a large gap created 
in this alliance when the attack on the great achievement of the popular system, 
the distributed land, began. 


15 The Foreign Ministers’ Council, in which under the Potsdam agreement the Soviet Union, the 
United States, Great Britain, France and China's foreign ministers participated, held its first session 
between September 12 and October 3, 1945, in London. There were differences in views, first of all 
regarding the policy to be pursued in order to establish democracy in Europe. The Soviet Union, in 
contrast to those who vacillated, was for definite measures to eliminate the remnants of fascism. 

14 Lenin, V. I .-.Selected Works, vol. II. pp. 29 and 31, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Mos¬ 
cow, 1947. 

17 See: Kertesz, D. S.: Diplomacy in a Whirlpool (Hungary Between Nazi Germany and Soviet 
RussiaJ, p. 147, University of Notre Dame Press, Indiana, 1953. 
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At the head of those demanding a revision in the land reform were, if not the 
FKGP itself, some of its exposed leaders. A sharp class struggle developed in the 
rural areas, with those who had received the land, irrespective of their party al¬ 
liance on the one side, and the former estate owners, notaries, officials and vari¬ 
ous representatives on the other. 

The left wing found itself in a disadvantageous position in face of the capitalist - 
small holder attack. On the government level, they managed to maintain the 
status quo when the portfolios were allocated, to establish an Economic Supreme 
Council under Communist leadership for the central management of the 
economy, and to pass a criminal law to protect the Republic. However, the attacks 
of the reaction gave rise to doubts in the ranks of some sections of the workers and 
even among the members of the working class parties as to the correctness of the 
democratic road and the indirect methods, and one appeal followed the other 
demanding an end to the coalition, and strike movements replaced organized 
struggle with anarchy. 

The MKP was justly concerned by the situation in which “on the one hand the 
activity of reaction was growing while, on the other, the spiteful defiance and 
polarization of the workers was increasing; the gathering of forces on the two 
poles was threatening to break up the cooperation of the national forces”. 18 And 
what is more, the supporting pillars of national cooperation, the left-wing forces, 
were becoming split in a certain sense. Three parties faced the unified, or at least 
ostensibly unified FKGP, and their coordination and unity of action could not be 
always ensured. 

Polarization was also taking place within the various parties. By mid-summer it 
was already apparent that the crystallization of the counter-poles would cause 
ferment within the parties. The MKP was the only one to definitely undertake the 
unpopular tasks of a governing party, but it was comparatively unified and there¬ 
fore it could devote all of its strength to convincing the radical “left wing" which 
had lost its way. Within the MSzDP a new right wing, imbedded in a worker and 
trade union environment, appeared alongside the center which held the leading 
position and the left wing which criticized the coalition policy on the basis of left 
wing doctrine. This school of thought denied the national and political tasks of the 
trade unions and sought to limit the activities of the trade unions exclusively to the 
narrow task of protecting their immediate interest. With the announcement of its 
policy of venting grievances, an attempt was made at a spectacular break at the 
trade union congress in December 1945. 

Nationalism became stronger in the NPP which had not yet been wholly uni¬ 
fied, and there was a revival of the peasant romanticism which had not yet been 
overcome. It was even proposed that the party join the peasant unity organiza¬ 
tion, formed at the initiative of the Peasant Association, in other words, it should 
abandon the independent organizing of the poor peasants and the worker-peas¬ 
ant alliance. In this party, which had, until then, wholeheartedly believed m a 
people’s democratic development, middle-of-the-roader, petty-bourgeois ideas 
gained ground. 


14 Rakosi, M.: A magyar demokraciaert (For Hungarian Democracy), p. 150. Szikra. Budapest. 
1947. 
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Was it inevitable for polarization to lead to the disintegrate of the allies and to 
the nar owing down of alliances? Events proved the opposite t was not the 
‘ centre parties”, in other words, the middle strata but rather the extremist par¬ 
ties" that is the parties which consistently acted in the name of the two basic 
dasses which set the programmes. In this period their struggle was characterized 
by the fact that both the right and the left wing made use of increasingly forceful 
means closed their ranks, and above all, they wanted to stabilize their bases. The 
right-wing grouping of forces has already been referred to. The eft wing also be¬ 
gan to recognize that the Anglo-American (i.e.. international) and capitalist- 
clerical (i.e., domestic political) aggression made it necessary to protect the sys¬ 
tem even by radical means and to maintain and even extend the alliance policy of 

^Thevrinterof 1945-1946 created a tragic situation for the working strata. The 
worth of the collective labour contracts signed during the summer, which had 
brought partial improvement was swept away by inflation and the wage system 
soon hada minimizing rather than a stimulating effect on ^<ng standard trends. 
The devaluation of the salaries of civil servants only seemed to strengthen the be¬ 
lief that the new system would leave them to their fates.' 9 TJe position and mood 
of the village landless was similar to that of the workers. The situation of those 
who had just received land was much worse than that of the more well-to-do 
peasants: they had no overstock to be sold, nor did they have money with which to 
buy the means of production. When the ownership of the land that had been won 
with such great difficulty was also endangered, the atmosphere became extremely 

tense. 

The MKP, which had in the meantime become organizationally stronger, 
elaborated new tactics in a series of discussion which began in November1 5. 

First of all it clarified its views on revolutionary attack in connection with the 
combinations of mass movements “coming from below” and government meas¬ 
ures from “above” as well as the need for more organized left-wing groups within 
the coalition. As for the extension of the alliance, while in July and August 194. 
the prevailing opinion of the Party was that the conservative bourgeoisie had to be 
involved in reconstruction at all costs, in the spring of 1946 the Central Lea er- 
ship concluded that “it is our interest to clear up the fronts”. As a counter-ettect 
to the increasingly open anti-democratic stand of the reaction, the unity o t e 
working-class parties became stronger. The poor peasantry needed the ettective 
help of the working class to defend the achievements won, particularly with re¬ 
gard to the distributed land. Therefore the conditions for counter-attack came 

"InDecember 1945 there were spontaneous anti-capitalist working-class ac- 
tions. The large demonstration in Januar 1946 under the slogan ’‘No land will be 
returned” as well as the popular movements in February against corruption in the 
rural and Budapest public administrations supported the high level demands. 1 he 
worker - poor peasant party alliance within the coalition and the organized al- 


19 Fore more information on questions of economic life see: Berend, T. I.: “Contribution to the 
History of Hungarian Economic Policy in the Two Decades Following the Second World War in Ac ta 
Historica, tom. 13, Nos. 1-2, pp. 3—47, 1967. 
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liance demonstrated in the actions of the toiling masses was expressed in the 
Left-Wing Bloc 20 , formed on March 5, 1946 in which, apart form the two work¬ 
ing-class parties, the NPP and the Trade Union Council, took part. The Left- 
Wing Block was an alignment on the lines of a people’s front and it prevented the 
center parties from opening the gates to the right-wing elements while it simul¬ 
taneously carried its centrist followers to the left. The fact that the Left-Wing 
Bloc acted within and not against the coalition was highly important. I em¬ 
phasized that its objectives coincided with the obligations which the coalition had 
already undertaken and it also reflected the recognition that these objectives 
could only be attained by shifting the coalition to the left. 

The goal was to regain the position of the left wing, but it was even more than 
this. While up to the summer of 1945 the anti-German struggle for independence 
and the creation of a democratic state system was the main task, in early 1946 it 
was the strengthening of the popular nature of democracy. Until the summer of 

1945, the framing and the execution of the land reform was the task. In early 

1946, however, the problem was to defend by all means the agricultural reform 
which had already been accomplished and the interests of the poor peasantry. 
During the months following the liberation the economic policy aimed at starting 
up economic life through joint efforts while one year later it was to restrict big 
capital which had recuperated and to defend the class interests of the working 
class. 

There was also a noteworthy change in the composition of the alliance. While 
until the summer of 1945 all anti-German forces, including the bourgeois liberals, 
found their place in the coalition, in 1946 it was clear that the conservative, 
bourgeois concept of democracy no longer fit into the framework of the coalition, 
moreover, it was becoming increasingly alienated from its programme. Earlier the 
whole peasantry agreed with the principle of the land reform, but when the time 
came to defend the distributed lands only the poor peasantry rallied. The rich 
peasantry was opposed and the middle peasants, at the most, evinced well-inten¬ 
tioned neutrality. Despite all this, the March 6,1946 statement of the Left-Wing 
Bloc described its objectives in concrete and unmistakable terms when it de¬ 
manded: 1. the expulsion of the right wing from the FKGP and thus also from the 
coalition, 2. the cleansing of public administration, 3. the nationalization of the 
oil wells and of the bauxite mines. 4. the nationalization of the “key factories of 
heavy industry, and 5. the state supervision of the banks. 21 

If a comparison is made between the October 25 manifesto of the parties of the 
Independence Front prior to the elections, and the statement of the Left-\^ ing 
Bloc it becomes evident that they contained similar objectives: to improve the 
economic situation, to punish the speculators, to stop the depreciation of money, 
to carry through with nationalization, and to suppress reactionary endeavours. 


20 The most important demands of the Left-Wing Bloc uniting the left-wing forces were gi\en at a 
rally of 300,000 on March 7. in Budapest. The statement approved at the mass meeting demanded the 
removal of the reactionary elements of the FKGP from the coalition, and the defence of the land dis¬ 
tributed in the land reform. 

21 The stages in the nationalization process were the following: the coal mines and their electric 
power stations were taken under state supervision in January 1946, and nationalized in June, then in 
November the three largest heavy industry' factories were put under state control. In March 1948. all 
industrial plants employing more than one hundred workers were nationalized. 


20 * 
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However the March document already followed a definitely left-wing, popular 
democratic course. The tasks facing the country justified the maintenance of the 
parties allied in the Independence Front. All sections of the population were in¬ 
terested in stabilization and the reconstruction of the national economy. It also 
coincided with the interests of the peasantry and the urban petty-bourgeoisie to 
maintain the principle of capitalist economy and to restrict big capital which also 
endangered small private ownership. Nevertheless, the ways and means of their 

realization set off a wave of revolutionary changes. 

One of the questions of the alliance policy of that period, which is still being 
debated, is whether the Left-Wing Bloc was simply a transitional form which, 
having successfully fulfilled its task of shifting the coalition and within it, the 
FKGP to the left had to be inevitably dissolved in 1947, or could this popular 
front form have been kept with the advance of the socialist revolution. 

After the victory which was won through the strength ot the popular move¬ 
ment, MatySs Rakosi, the General Secretary of the MKP, wanted to return to the 
old methods: “We must on the whole return now ... - since the people s move¬ 
ments have done their job - so as to strengthen the prestige of central power . 
And we must reduce those regulations and phenomena which make it difficult to 
form a democratic ... central power.” 22 This question of alternatives - cen- 
tralized power or popular movement — did not correspond to the actual situation. 
Historically it would have been more favourable had the original concept been 
asserted according to which the Left-Wing Bloc and the popular committees 
would not have replaced the government bodies but would have supplemented 

On March 12, the FKGP accepted the demands of the Left-Wing Bloc and this 
made it possible to implement them in the spring and summer of 1946. After this 
the question of stabilization came to the forefront of the political struggle and that 
provided further opportunities for the expansion of the class alliance. 

The May Day slogan of the Left-Wing Bloc in 1946 was: ‘‘Stable currency, a 
solid peace, order!” and this expressed the guidelines of the alliance policy in 
early 1946. Within the framework of stabilization a satisfactory price and wage 
system for the working people was elaborated, and the foundations for an 
economic policy, which would aid the gradual transformation of ownershiprela- 
tions, were laid down. As for foreign policy, the basis for cooperation was the 
preparations for the peace treaty which would settle the international position of 
the nation and restore its sovereignty. Regarding domestic policy, the tasks in 
which complete cooperation could be realized were the removal of bourgeois 
elements from the FKGP and the reduction of personnel in the reactionary state 
administration. 

The stabilization 23 which took effect on August 1, 1946, marked not only an 
economic regulation of historical importance, but also the success of the alliance 

22 Rikosi, op. cit., p. 222. 

23 Stabilization, as initiated by the MKP, was achieved on August 1, 1946, with the creation ot a 
stable new' currency, the forint. This marked the end of the hitherto greatest inflation ever known (one 
new forint wasequai to four hundred thousand quadrillion pengos). The gold content of the forint was 
set at a level lower than the purchasing power of the 1938 pengo : one forint was equal to 0.28766 pen- 
gos. (One dollar wasequai to 11.739 forints or 3.376 pengos.) The stabilization meant not only an en 
to inflation and the implementation of measures aimed at balancing the state budget, but it also 
created the basis for the system of economic intervention by the people’s democratic state. 
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policy of the working class, and a favourable beginning for the further develop¬ 
ment of the revolution. The successful execution of financial reorganization led to 
the enhancement of the political prestige of the working class parties. The finan¬ 
cial policy, which accompanied it, influenced the distribution of both recources 
and responsibilities in a way that was favourable to the workers. As a result, it 
helped to increase production and brought about a general rise in living standards. 
Amidst the given historical conditions this indirectly contributed toward creating 
the prerequisites for socialism. 

In the autumn of 1946, the questions of social transformation came clearly to 
the forefront. The period had come to an end when the programme of the Inde¬ 
pendence Front expressed the common platform of the coalition parties and, 
through them, of opposing classes. The development of Hungarian democracy 
and the whole of Hungarian society was characterized by the sharpening of con¬ 
tradictions and the polarization of forces. The central paper of the MK P,Szabad 
Nep, wrote on September 22, 1946 that “Ferment, vacillation, and expectation 
can be felt among the broad strata of the people on both the right and the left”. 

The objective socio-economic relations and the subjective factor equally 
motivated the formulation of a new programme. There was a need for clarity as to 
the stage the struggle against capital had reached as well as to the type of regula¬ 
tions needed for the further drastic restriction of capital. An examination had to 
be made as to whether or not the alliance policy so far pursued could be applied in 
the next stages of the transition to socialist revolution. A reply had to be given to 
the major political question of whether or not the working class parties had made 
proper use of their share of power and whether the communist party had followed 
an opportunist or revolutionary policy when it subordinated the radical move¬ 
ment to the interest of gradual progress. 

The peaceful development of the revolutionary transformation was 
endangered by the bourgeoisie which still had large economic and political re¬ 
serves, so that excluding them from power became unavoidable. The most ap¬ 
propriate form and method had to be found for turning the strata supporting the 
bourgeoisie into active participants in the preparations for socialist revolution. 
The Third Congress of the MKP, which began on September 28,1946, dealt with 
these issues. The importance of the congress lay in the fact that it theoretically 
summarized the preceding course of development, elaborated the people's demo¬ 
cratic road to social transformation , clarified the major tasks of the period and, 
though this, accelerated the course of the practical struggles. 

The central slogan and condition for accelerating the development in a socialist 
direction and simultaneously for expanding the alliance with the middle strata, 
above all, with the working peasantry, was the stabilization and expansion of the 
people’s democratic system. The Party Congress stated that “Only a people s 
democracy can make it possible for the country to advance towards socialism by 
way of social development , without civil war!" 24 The debate which developed at 
that time on questions of bourgeois democracy and people’s democracy encom- 


24 A nepi demokracin utja. A Magyar Konmiumsta Part III. kongresszusanak jegyzokonyve (The 
Road to People’s Democracy. The Minutes of the Third Congress of the Hungarian Communist Par¬ 
ty), p. 335, Szikra, Budapest. 1946. (Hereafter: The Road to People’s Democracy.) 
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passed practically all areas of social, cultural and economic development, but for 
the purposes of this article only the practical effects of the alliance policy will be 
touched on. 

With regard to the concept of people's democracy, the standpoint which de¬ 
veloped in "the communist party was that it differed qualitatively from traditional 
bourgeois democracy. “People's democracy is a type of bourgeois democracy”, 
wrote the paper of the MKP, “in which the profit economy and exploitation by big 
capital is limited, in which democratic state power is controlled by the working 
nation and the workers and peasants have decisive influence. In a people’s 
democracy the pcasantiy is an ally of equal standing with the working class against 
the economic exploitation and political reaction of finance capital, while in the 
common bourgeois democratic democracy the peasantry is the dispossessed today 
of capital against the working class.” 25 

But as it appears from the above statements, form and content became mixed 
up in the terminology. Parliamentarism and the multi-party system were equated 
with bourgeois democracy, civil war with the dictatorship of the proletariat, and 
revolution, which is a process, was viewed as an act. This formulation unques¬ 
tionably lacks theoretical accuracy. But the starting point was correct parliamen¬ 
tarism and the multi-party system in Hungary can be suited for preparing a 
socialist revolution and this differs from the form of class alliance which had at 
that time been realized only in a single country, in the Soviet Union. This 
formulation emphasized that the peaceful and non civil-war way of gaining power 
presupposes proletarian hegemony as the starting point for creating revolutionary 
predominance but it postulates the elimination of civil war at the same time. The 
leaders of the MKP,Tin equating revolution with civil war or armed urprising, 
necessarily viewed it as an armed transformation, as an explosive, single act. As a 
result they viewed the peaceful road as the opposite of revolution. 

The demand for creating a new, timely programme appeared at both poles of 
the coalition almost simultaneously. The communist party mobilized for the 
further development of the revolution and the realization of the people’s democ¬ 
racy, while the September 1946 meeting of the National Board of the FKGP set 
the aim of blocking the revolutionary development and of creating a bourgeois 
democratic system. “It is the opinion of our people”, stated Ferenc Nagy, Prime 
Minister, leader of the party, that “development is development only if consoli¬ 
dation is established on the basis of our bourgeois democracy.” 26 The MKP tried 
to win over the middle strata, first of all the peasantry, on the basis of a stable 
worker - poor peasant alliance, for the realization of its programme and for the 
struggle against big capital. The programme of the Small Holders’ Party, with the 
leadership of its right wing, attempted to build up such a system of alliances in 
which the working peasantry as proprietors, would be the ally of the bourgeoisie 
in a bourgeois democracy based on the inequality of wealth and on formal 
democracy. 

Consequently, the socio-political struggles were marked by the debate on 
“bourgeois or people’s democracy” for nearly a year, but the debate really con- 

25 "Fordulopont” (Turning Point), Szabad Nep, September 22, 1946. 

26 Nagy, F.: “A nemzeti erofeszites korszaka kovetkezik" (Now follows the Era of National Ef¬ 
fort), Kis Ujsdg, September 8, 1946. 
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cerned the question of power. The leaders of the FKGP rejected the grounds for 
raising the issue of “bourgeois democracy of people’s democracy”. 

They attempted to define bourgeois democracy so as to rouse in the peasantry 
the demand for an alliance of interests with the bourgeoisie as well as the feeling 
that order, peace and private ownership were endangered. Therefore, the party’s 
paper emphasized that ”... never, under no circumstances whatsoever will we al¬ 
low the overthrow of democracy which is the political way of life of the Hungarian 
people. We demand a system of popular rule...” Therefore “the Independent 
Small Holders’ Party opposes and disapproves of the perpetuation of political 
struggle, it wants order, peace, a living, lively democracy, radical development 
and public welfare, without breaks and pointless risks...” 27 

On the ideological field the FKGP stressed “peasant unity”, while organiza¬ 
tionally it wanted the Peasant Alliance, which was under its leadership, to be 
recognized as the representative of peasant interests instead of the trade unions of 
the agricultural workers and small holders. The reason for its argument that local 
elections should be held as soon as possible was that it wanted to mobilize the old 
county public administration and have it ready for the carrying out of an eventual 
right-wing take-over. 

Perhaps the most important demand of the adherents of bourgeois democracy 
was that an end to be put to nationalization. In March of that year the FKGP was 
already prepared not to agree to further nationalization. The official paper of the 
Catholic Church, (jj ember , attributed an ideological significance to big capital 
remaining intact. 28 

In the autumn,the right wing leaders of the FKGP considered the time ripe for 
attack. The support of forces outside the coalition would have been ensured by 
the opposition groups known as the Sulyok Party. 29 This party, led by the opposi¬ 
tion leader lawyer Dezso Sulyok, was composed of those former Small Holder 
members who were expelled from the party at the demand of the Left-Wing Bloc 
in March 1946. 

The first step would have been the establishment of a so-called peasant bloc 
which, with the unification of the two peasant parties, would have given the 
groups with a bourgeois orientation a parliamentary majority. It took months for 
the NPP to realize the danger threatening its existence: “If the right wing of the 
Peasant Party goes with the Small Holders' Party then it would have no other way 
out than to accept the political leadership of the Small Holders Party... said 
Peter Veres, the well-known author, at that time chairman of the NPP, at the Na¬ 
tional Committee Board meeting of November 1946. 30 

Since it was no longer possible to form a government without the political or¬ 
ganization of the workers, the worker-wing of a government alliance based on the 
peasant bloc would have been the Social Democratic Party which supported the 
principle of bourgeois democracy. The proposals of the FKGP for the revival of 
the small holder-social democrat alliance did not fall on deaf ears in the social 

27 Ibid., October 22,1946. Nagy, F.: “Bekesben meghirdette..." (Announced in Bekes...) and the 
editorial of October 8, 1946, “Munka vagy hare?” (Work or Struggle?) 

28 “ Allamositas vagy magantulajdon” (Nationalization or Private Property?), Uj Ember , September 

22, 1946. 

29 Sulyok, D.: Zwei Ntichtc ohne Tag , pp. 360—368, Thomas Yerlag. Zurich, 194?v 

30 PI Archives, fond 284, Ill. 
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democrats’ right wing. The left wing, however, quoting the lessons of Weimar 
was, in the people’s democracy vs. bourgeois democracy debate, definitely in 
favour of the further drastic development of democracy. The party which had ral¬ 
lied its masses under the banner of “democracy today - socialism tomorrow” 
could not join with the FKGP when it rigidly opposed all social and economic 
changes. The distinct danger of counter-revolution convinced the whole party, 
with the exception of the right wing, of the correctness of the left wing course. A 
factor which also favoured the spread of this concept was that at that time the 
trend of working-class unity dominated in the European social democratic par¬ 
ties. 

Bourgeois democracy as an objective was so isolated in the MSzDP that only 
Karoly Peyer, who led the party in the 1920-1940 period and was a well-known 
member of the right wing, and his followers continued to favour it. A programme 
of this kind could only be announced by them as an opposition programme. Al¬ 
though the Peyer memorandum 31 of December 1946 was not without social 
demagogy, and even emphasized party unity, the plenary session of the party 
leadership rejected the demands of the memorandum on account of their being 
opposed to a workers’ united front. The Thirty-fifth Congress of the MSzDP, in 
February 1947, reinforced the resolution of the plenary session and excluded 
Peyer from the new leadership. The hope of domestic bourgeois circles and west¬ 
ern observers in Budapest, that Peyer and his group would gain the upper hand 
and “form a new coalition around an alliance of the two moderate parties, with a 
different domestic and foreign policy,” 32 was shattered. 

One of the major slogans of the Third Congress of the Communist Party - “We 
are not building the country for the capitalists, but for the people” - attracted all 
the democratic forces, especially since the slogan was accompanied by concrete 
proposals. They included, “the reorganization of the national economy in the in¬ 
terests of the people”, in which “guarantees to small owners were combined with 
an increase of the socialist elements of the national economy”. While radically 
restricting the profitmaking possibilities of big capital, it called for the develop¬ 
ment of the state and village forms of production. It demanded better service for 
the low-paid workers and employees, a wage system for the intelligentsia which 
would encourage creative work, and give institutional support for scientific- 
technical experimentation. From this time on, a left-wing orientation spread 
noticeably in the ranks of the intelligentsia. 

The congress resolved that the Party has to pay more attention to “protecting 
the just interests of the middle strata and keeping them informed (private 
craftsmen, small shop owners, etc.)”. But it did not lose sight of the fact that 
“within the coalition the struggle was essentially around the question as to whom 
the majority of the peasantry would follow: would it go with the workers and 
forward towards democratic development or backwards with big capital, where 
reaction wanted to take the country”. For this reason, the other slogan of the 

31 In the memorandum presented to the leadership of the MSzDP on December 8, 1946, several 
rig t wing social democrat MP s headed by Karoly Peyer, attacked the views of the party leadership on 

ose economic and political issues which promoted the development of the people's democracy, and 
crtticized its policy of cooperation with the Communist Party. 

ik i 04 ^ rChlVeS ’ 253/1_146 - 0n the situation analysisof the Agence France Press (AFP), December 
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congress was important: “Drive out the people’s enemies from the coalition.” In 
the interests of realizing this, discussions were held between the parties, but the 
MKP endeavoured to influence its coalition partners first of all by activating the 
masses. The congress expressed the view that “the struggle against the reaction¬ 
ary right wing was not aimed at the FKGP as a whole nor against its peasant mas¬ 
ses. The democratic section of the FKGP has to be rallied for an alliance with the 
Left-Wing Bloc in the common struggle against the right wing, thus creating the 
base for a new,democratic and stable government in Hungary.” 33 The agricultural 
programme, approved by the congress, also served this objective. The essence of 
this policy was to prevent the unlimited capitalist development in agriculture, and 
to regulate the differentiation of the peasantry. The programme devoted great 
attention to the spreading of the cooperative movement along with the stabiliza¬ 
tion of peasant small ownership, and to urging investments aimed at increasing 
agricultural production. 

Following a long delay, since it was not possible to reach agreement on a gov¬ 
ernment level, the Left-Wing Bloc issued a public appeal to the FKGP. In this 
appeal it demanded the taxation of high incomes, a struggle against speculation, 
increased production of consumer goods, further nationalization, and, as a 
prerequisite for all this, it repeatedly urged the expulsion of the right wing from 
the party. The FKGP accepted the economic demands, but, possibly because it 
felt that its strength was declining, was unwilling to make any political conces- 

sions. . . . 

A favourable opportunity for executing the political turn arrived, when in 
January 1947, a conspiracy organized under the name “Magyar Kozosseg 
(Hungarian Community), which had intended to restore the Horthy regime, was 
exposed. 34 

This event called attention to the fact that there were organized anti¬ 
democratic forces within the country, which, though having no strong influence, 
could rely on the large number of senior civil servants with pro-Horthy senti¬ 
ments. The political objectives of the participants in the conspiracy temporarily 
coincided with the plans of the right wing and the centre of the Small Holders 
Party. The series of American experiments at interference in connection with the 
conspiracy showed how concerned the United States government circ es were 
about not allowing the bourgeois forces in Hungary to weaken. The MK expose 
the conspiracy to the working masses. Thus, it mobilized the masses of workers, 
provided the urban petty-bourgeoisie with food for thought, set in motion a si 
process of unrest in the FKGP and created a favourable opportunity for ac¬ 
celerating the cleansing of public administration. , 

The most prominent spokesmen of bourgeois democracy were themse 
thoroughly compromised at the time of the right-wing attack. It also became clear 
that the branch of bourgeois democracy which corresponded to the programme of 
the FKGP in many ways resembled some variety of the ilorthyist conservative 
restoration. However, this could not count on gaining support among the working 

33 The Road to People’s Democracy, ... pp. 65, 332 and 333. . 

3 " The "Hungarian Community” was a counter-revolutionary or 8 a i niza n t f fkCP r^hicians 
ing the capitalist regime. Its leaders were Horthyist officers and rig -wig j*_ f orces 

the exposure of the Conspiracy in early 1947. the FKGP. under the pressure of the democrat forces, 
took a stand in opposition to the reactionary right wing. 
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masses of Hungary nor even within the ranks of the liberal intelligentsia. There¬ 
fore, bourgeois democracy as an objective was defeated. Among the unsolved 
questions was that of nationalization, first of all the nationalization of the banks 
which held most of the industry in their hands. 

A decisive turn in this field was the Three Year Plan of the MKP, made public in 
early 1947. This programme successfully tied in the concept of planned economy, 
which had spread throughout Europe, with the tasks of completing the restoration 
and giving a new impulse to the Hungarian national economy. It called for state 
regulations of a socialist nature, and the creation of job opportunities serving the 
interests of all the working strata. 

The MSzDP accepted the concept of a planned economy, and elaborated a 
well-founded plan project. In the several-month long debates, the joint draft plan 
of the two working-class parties was crystallized. At the outset, the inter-party 
talks of March and April in which the Trade Union Council also participated, en¬ 
sured the unified stand of the Hungarian working class. 

It was a difficult and complicated task to represent the interests of the peasantry 
in such a way so as not to violate the interests of the wage and salary earners, and 
so that the decree on taxing the rich landowners, 35 should not hinder the work of 
the middle peasants. At the same time, the plan's objectives had to be such which 
would convince the working peasantry that the Three Year Plan and the anti¬ 
capitalist development of the national economy corresponded to the individual 
interests of the peasants as well. 

The MKP saw the prerequisite for financing the Three Year Plan and ensuring 
its commodity stocks in the nationalization of the large banks. It counted on the 
support of the Left-Wing Bloc parties for the programme. It was obvious at the 
outset that the NPP, as a small peasant party, which was traditionally opposed to 
the oppressive bank interest rates would approve the nationalization. 

The Social Democratic Party vacillated at first and found it hard to withstand 
the pressure of the domestic bourgeois and the Western social democratic parties, 
but being a worker-petty-bourgeois party, it approved the nationalization of the 
banks after some internal struggle. 

The debate on the planned economy gave rise to new upheavals in the whole of 
Hungarian society. The kind of planned economy which was sought for and con¬ 
ceived in the West envisaged a rise in capitalist production and an increase in 
capitalist profits through state support and the introduction of various new taxes 
which had a serious effect on the population. This kind of concept might have met 
with the approval of the representatives of the Hungarian bourgeoisie, the Na¬ 
tional Association of Factory Owners and the capitalist experts. However, a 
Three Year Plan, the realization of which depended on limiting profits, extending 
the authority of the factory committees, and centralizing control and which re¬ 
jected foreign loans and sought to finance itself through the nationalization of the 
banks and through its own internal reserves, was inacceptable to them. 

35 In order to overcome the economic difficulties, which endangered the achievements of stabiliza¬ 
tion and the successful launching of the Three Year Plan, it became necessary in the spring of 1947 to 
take a number of economic and fiscal measures. One of these was the introduction of a tax on capital 
which was aimed at using the war and inflation profits to reinforce the financial reserves of the Three 
Year Plan. The tax which was extended to property valued in excess of 150 thousand forints, and land 
in excess of 15 cadestral holds (Ic.h. = 2.27 acres) had to be paid by the owners in forints, in equal 
monthly installments. 
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The FKGP, which had undertaken to represent the interests of the bourgeoisie, 
could only give a negative reply to the plan of the working-class party. But its 
leading group had to take up the fight, though on disadvantageous grounds and at 
an unfavourable time. However, it was obvious that an open defence of big capital 
might lead to complete isolation, or to a split within the party. The majority of the 
party members were peasants. However, the small peasants, and even the more 
well-to-do middle peasants, were not concerned with protecting the interests of 
the banks and this finally brought about the defeat of the right wing. 36 

Ferenc Nagy, seeing that not only the political soil but also the economic basis 
for bourgeois restoration had been shaken, could only hope for the restoration of 
the bourgeois order through the forceful intervention of outside forces. For that 
reason he openly turned to the United States, and in fact, as has already been 
mentioned, he left the country. His example was followed by other right-wing 
leaders, people in important state positions. The treason of Ferenc Nagy and the 
leading group of the FKGP naturally caused a further shift to the left in that party. 
An inter-party meeting on June 10 voted to begin the nationalization of the 
banks and to prepare for state control. This meant that the Hungarian National 
Independence Front had openly broken with the bourgeoisie. 

The new coalition government which took office in June 1947 already em¬ 
bodied the features of the transformed coalition and the bourgeoisie was not 
represented in it. In his inaugural address, the new Prime Minister, Lajos Diny- 
nyds, who in the 1930s belonged to the left wing of the Small Holders’, said that 
Parliament, the parliamentary cooperation of the parties, the “large-scale coop¬ 
eration of the working people” and the extra-parliamentary alliance of the classes 
and social organizations constituted the pillar of the coalition. This coalition de¬ 
cided to launch the Three Year Economic Plan on August 1,1947, and set August 
31 as the date for the elections which had to decide on the revival of the MNFF. 

Opposition to this hastened the leftward shift of the parties in the MNFF, and 
these parties becoming the representatives of the working classes and strata. 
During the preparations for the elections, new political groups, new parties 37 of 
the urban bourgeoisie, the conservative civil servants, the right-wing strata, big 
capital and the Catholic Church were formed. From the very first they remained 
outside the coalition and, in fact, opposed it. With that they essentially became the 
representatives of the classes and strata whose interests ran counter to those of 
the working classes. 

The 1947 parliamentary elections constitutionally reinforced the changes 
which had taken place in the balance of power, giving the people’s front type of 
coalition a parliamentary majority. Having obtained 60.8 per cent of the votes 1 e 
Hungarian National Independence Front held 66 per cent of the mandates. 


36 For more information on the introduction of the planned economy see Ranki. Gy.. The 
Socialist Reorganization of the National Economy and the Five Month Plan (1948) , Acta Htstorica. 
1964. tom. Itf, Nos. 3-4. pp. 273-305. 

37 As a result of the policies of the left-wing forces, contradictions appeared ever more openly in the 

right-wing opposition. In the spring and summer of 1947, there were already six opposition par ics 
They were the Freedom Party, the Independent Hungarian Democratic Party, t t . . . 

pendence Party, the Democratic People's Party and the Christian Women s Camp. • • 

exception of the Freedom Party, which dissolved in June and July 1V47. all par icipa e 8 
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The achievements in the alliance policy created the basis for promoting the 
class character of the struggle without the Communist Party relinquishing its pol¬ 
icy of national cooperation. 

Modern Hungarian history refers to the period from the 1947 elections to the 
fusion of the two working-class parties in June 1948, as the 44 Year of the Turn”. 
This was the year when the leftward shift of the coalition was completed, when a 
government which was the direct transition to workers’ power was formed (Sep¬ 
tember 1947), and in the final analysis, the year of the victory of workers’ power 
in Hungary. The “turn" was primarily in the political views of the population as 
could be seen from the results of the election. The majority of the working class 
supported the working-class parties. The Communist Party, with its 22.7 per cent 
became the strongest party in the coalition; in the mining areas it received 70 per 
cent of the votes. In Greater Budapest it increased the number of its votes by 53 
per cent, in other words it received 27.5 per cent of the total votes here. 

The MSzDP received 14.6 per cent of the votes. During the preparations for the 
election, the competition between the two working-class parties for the leader¬ 
ship of the working-class movement had sharpened. The situation was made even 
more complicated by the attempt of the MSzDP to secure an absolute majority by 
winning former Small Holders’ votes, which in any case were of a highly dubious 
political value, and thus establish a government led by the Social Democrats. In 
reality, the majority of the former Small Holders’ votes went to the right-wing 
parties outside of the coalition. In the final analysis the MSzDP lost 3 per cent of 
its 1945 votes, and retained only its old guard. 

Therefore the elections showed that the influence of the working class parties 
had grown and been stabilized, first of all, among the workers; the ratio of votes 
for them in the large industrial cities was in excess of 50 per cent. Trends in the 
membership of the working-class parties indicated even more active political 
commitment. For instance, a survey of 667 Budapest factories in October, 1947 
showed that 38 per cent of the workers in the factories were members of the 
communist party, and 34 per cent of the social democratic party. In the factories 
employing more than 1000 workers, where the total number of workers came to 
154,104, this ratio was 41 and 39 per cent. 38 

The peasant base of the coalition also grew. The parties of the Left-Wing Bloc 
received a total of 45.4 per cent of the votes in the villages. The MSzDP, primarily 
an urban party, had little influence in the villages. In contrast, the number of votes 
for the communists in the rural areas roughly doubled. In comparison with 1945, 
the radical NPP increased its votes by about one third (to 8.7 per cent) while the 
FKGP had heavy losses. In contrast with its 57 percent of 1945, now only 15.1 per 
cent of the electors voted for it. However, it is noteworthy that the old, militant 
groups of the party in the Transtisza region for the most part remained intact, and 
withdrawals were only from “the right”. 

However, the great achievements did not eliminate the considerable influence 
of the expressly retrograde elements, which still existed in Hungarian society, 
manifested in the 39 per cent of the votes received by the extra-coalition parties. 
This influence was due to the activity of the clergy which was almost unique with 
its extreme right-wing position in Europe and the political naivety of a large sec- 

38 MSzMP Budapest Political Committee Archives, 3/5-27. 
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tion of the population, first of all of the rural population. It was no accident that it 
was precisely after the left-wing victory in the 1947 elections that the last attempt 
was made to form a bourgeois bloc. The slogan was again bourgeois democracy. 
The main argument was that the world outlook of the bourgeois parties and of the 
working-class parties were contradictory. The Hungarian Independence Party, 
which later dissolved, and which was strongly opposed to people’s democracy 
(called the Pfeiffer party after the name of its leader) proposed cooperation even 
by fusion, alliance or cooperation with the opposition parties and with the FKGP 
that was within the coalition, in order to “protect bourgeois ideas”. 39 The plan 
was not quite unfounded, for its soil was the panic which had broken out in the so¬ 
cial democratic and small holders’ parties following the elections, and in their at¬ 
titude of revenge. It was only through a series of passionate internal struggles that 
the line of the FKGP and the MSzDP was clarified, and the left wing won an ir¬ 
reversible victory. 

The main support of socialist development, the worker and poor peasant mas¬ 
ses, were also dissatisfied. While, as a result of the wage increases, the living 
standards of the workers improved, unemployment, which effected hundreds of 
thousands of people, and the rise in food prices due to poor crops, had an un¬ 
favourable effect on public sentiment. 

In order to solve these problems many decrees were adopted between October 
and December 1947, which helped to dissolve the Pfeiffer party, that had been 
organized as a right-wing centre, and to ensure the smooth functioning of the par¬ 
liamentary system. Progress was being made in the elimination of the mixed na¬ 
ture of the national economy. In November, the law on the nationalization of the 
banks was made public and in March 1948 factories employing more than one 
hundred workers were nationalized. As a result, the socialist sector of the national 
economy embraced nearly all of mining, four fifths of factory industiy, all of large 
scale transport, and on the economic level this also served as a basis for winning 
and fulfilling working-class power. 

To sum up: The year of the turn brought decisive changes both in the field of 
objective socio-economic conditions and in the subjective factors, in public opin¬ 
ion, and in the home and foreign policies of the parties. In this period, the central 
issues of alliance policy were the following: winning and activating the absolute 
majority of the working class; clarifying the theoretical issues of further de¬ 
velopment, including socialist revolution, the directives of the foreign policy of 
workers' power and its alliance policy; and, most of all, increasing the direct mass 
influence of the communist movement. 

The views and attitudes on foreign policy naturally exercised great weight 
throughout the entire post-war period. But while in the first years and mainly until 
the signing of the peace treaties the differences between the friends of the Soviet 
Union and the western orientated circles did not become antagonistic, in the at¬ 
mosphere of the United States’ intervention in Greece, and the cold war, which 
started with the confrontation regarding the Marshall Plan, the question of Hun¬ 
gary’s foreign political orientation became a direct dividing line in home policy. 
The relationship to the socialist Soviet Union and to the neighbouring people s 


39 Pfeiffer, Z. : a Szetforgacsol6dunk? , 'C‘Are we Being Dispersed?”), Ellenzek , August 30, 1947. 
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democracies became an essential constructive element of the national character 
of the alliance policy. 40 

In the months following the 1947 elections there was great need to counter¬ 
balance the vacillations which still existed within the coalition, to rally the sup¬ 
porters of the MKP’s policies, in some cases by increasing the number of party 
members. Though several important issues of party building, decisive for its 
further development, had not yet been cleared up, they seemed to believe that the 
increase in numbers was the most expedient way, despite the fact that there were 
warnings about the harmfulness of forced membership. 

The endeavour itself to “win over the decisive majority of the industrial work¬ 
ers" and that "the means for this was the organization of party membership” 41 led 
to an unrealistic rise in MKP membership. By early 1948, 8.9 per cent of the 
population were members of the Communist Party. 

The other question was whether the Communist Party shall be the leader of the 
alliance policy, or its means and organizational framework. As the leader of 
political life the Party played a leading role. Besides this, it undoubtedly en¬ 
deavoured to be a mass party and at the same time the “framework” of the al¬ 
liance policy as well. Later, after the unification with the MSzDP this trend was 
strengthened and led to the fact that though the number of worker party members 
increased, their ratio within the party declined. While in the autumn of 1946,65 
per cent of the membership were industrial workers, by the end of 1947, this had 
been reduced to 44.2 per cent. In the spring of 1948, 35 per cent of the members 
were workers, 23 per cent were members of the intelligentsia and 29.2 per cent 
were employees or in other categories 42 There is no doubt that this trend was 
harmful from the point of view of the party and the alliance policy alike. The 
danger was that should the party become the “framework” for the alliance policy, 
its social and ideological composition would become diluted and this, in a subse¬ 
quent, more difficult period might paralyze the Party and disrupt the unity of its 
political action. However, the influence of these contradictions were overcome at 
that time by the fundamentally democratic atmosphere of the Party. 

There was no clear interpretation of the leading role of the Party either. The 
problem arose as to how the Party could maintain its political position in the 
movement after working-class power is established and party rivalries have been 
transcended. Would it recognize in time the danger inherent in monopoly, which 
may give rise to an over-emphasis of the administrative, organizational elements 
of the leadership? Would it be able to counter-balance those endeavours which, 
with the weakening of democratic centralism, would advance the rise of cen¬ 
tralism? 

The question of the leading role of the Party was closely related to the in¬ 
terpretation of the leading role of the working class. The creation of the organiza- 


For more details see: (Sagvari, A.) UIarBapn, ArHeui: B.'i Mexc/tyHapoAHbix ikwim- 
THwecKHX co6bmift Ha BeHrepcxyio BHyTpeHHioio nojiWTMKy b nepMOA Hapo/tHO-aeMOKpa- 
TMHecKoft peBOJHOUHM JThe Influence of International Events on Hungarian Domestic Policy 
during the Period of the People’s Democratic Revolution), Studio Hislorica, 1971, No. 63. 

educa^kHSTS^f°l S 947“” “ Uzemekhen < Par ‘y Organization in Towns and Factories), p. 2. MKP 

42 See PI Archives, 2/5-1902 and 2/3-1944. 
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tional unity of the two working-class parties helped to solve this. The rap- 
proachement of the MKP and the MSzDP went through several phases. In late 
1944, by setting aside the debate on strategy in the resistance movement, agree¬ 
ment was reached on the methods of struggle. In early 1945, the two parties 
formed a political unity of action to accomplish the tasks of the people's democrat¬ 
ic development and to drive back the forces of restoration. At the beginning of 
1946, the standpoints of the two parties were close in many theoretical debates 
regarding the road to socialist transformation, the theory of revolution, and con¬ 
cept of the party. The turn to the right of the West-European social democratic 
parties provided the thrust towards the reconciliation of foreign and home 
policies. On the basis of the identity of views, developed by the first half of 1948, 
and the modern Marxist-Leninist platform and practice in Hungary, theoreti¬ 
cal-organizational unity was established, and announced at the June 1948 Unifi¬ 
cation Congress of the two parties. The formation of a unified working-class par¬ 
ty, the Hungarian Working People’s Party (MDP), reinforced the position of 
working-class policy. Amidst the given situation in Hungary the separation of the 
two working-class parties would not have resulted in increasing proletarian in¬ 
fluence among the middle strata but in strengthening the influence of the petty- 
bourgeois elements on the working-class movement. 

The expansion of the socialist sector, along with the changes in power, put the 
extension of proletarian hegemony on an economic level. It made possible the ra¬ 
tional use of the available resources in the national economy. With the rise in in¬ 
vestments, employment increased (by about 150,000 people between 1946 and 
1948), and in the course of 1948, as a result of constant wage increases, the real 
income of the workers was 40 per cent higher than during the stabilization period 
of 1946. This, together with the social benefits introduced on a general scale in the 
people’s democratic system, improved the living conditions of wage and salary 
earners, first of all, of working class families. But the living standards of the 
population were still below the pre-war level although they had risen by more 
than one third in a two year period. 

The greatest achievement of this era was that workers were placed in the key 
positions of state and economic life and a great part of the present-day intelligentsia, 
who came from that sector, received its education through extensive further train¬ 
ing. However, the realization of the socialist revolution made it necessary as well 
as possible not only to activate individuals in public and state life but to include the 
working class as a whole. The largest class organization, the trade union, was best 
suited to fulfill this role. The trade union movement gained eternal merit by giving 
a foundation for the people’s domocracy, and in starting up production. It directly 
connected large working masses, by means of various committees, with the prac¬ 
tice of power and the workers’ control of capital. In 1946 and 1947, it played a 
significant role in the anti-fascist mass movement and in the Left-Wing Bloc. It 
also turned the scale in favour of the revolutionary wing in the coalition. In the 
year of the turn, the trade union movement was in the vanguard of the socialist 
transformation of property relations and in launching the Three Year Plan. It is 
true that there was not complete unity in the working-class movement in estimat¬ 
ing the tasks of the trade-union movement. The Social Democrats stressed rather 
the protection of direct social interests and trade-union activity. Despite this, the 
factory committees and the entire trade-union movement were an important 
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training ground for worker unity and the political education of the working class, 
and their importance was not underestimated either by the opposition or by the 
working class parties. 

At the June 1948 Unification Congress, the point was made that the pos¬ 
sibilities for trade-union activity had been increased by the fact that “the hard 
struggle within the trade unions carried on with the right-wing social democrats 
would come to an end”, and they believed that the independent protection of the 
interest of the trade unions would be asserted more clearly. 43 However, since the 
prevailing view was that the trade unions have a political function only during the 
period of struggle for power and amidst the conditions of a transitional, mixed 
economy. Following the transformation of property relations and after power has 
become united, its role was therefore limited to satisfying the social and cultural 
needs of the workers. The fact was, however, that on the basis of the traditions of 
the Hungarian movement, the trade unions, together with the factory commit¬ 
tees, could have become institutions, among other things, for the struggle against 
the bureaucratic excesses of the new state, and for the development of labour 
democracy. Later, the united party, the MDP, by relegating the trade unions to 
the background, deprived itself of the political activity of the very organization 
which had united the vast majority of the working class under essentially rev¬ 
olutionary leadership. 

After the bourgeoisie had lost its governmental and economic positions, in¬ 
stead of trying the change the system directly, its main means of struggle in the 
economic field was to slow down development and incite anarchy, while it sup¬ 
ported conservative, retrogressive trends in the field of politics. This did not mean 
that the class struggle had stopped but that its forms had changed in a number of 
ways, with regard both to government and economic activities and to daily politi¬ 
cal life. Therefore the content and form of class alliance had to be changed too. In 
the period of the peaceful transition to socialist revolution the restrictions on 
capitalists and businessmen developed into their liquidation, while reinforcement 
ot the alliance with the urban petty-bourgeoisie and the pleasantry became the 
guiding principle for the entire historical pieriod. The recognition of this was re¬ 
flected in the economic policy of the MKP formulated in February 1948, when it 
initiated the gradual termination of the further development of the state capitalist 
tendency, of capitalist property relations in industry, commerce and other fields 
of the economy, moreover, in such a manner that these measures “should not, if 
possible, cause sharp conflicts in the government coalition and any major 
disturbances in economic life”. 44 

With regard to agriculture, the piolicy, which became the standard, was that “in 
a people s democracy there is the possibility to construct a cooperative system 
of the working people, with the support of the state relying on the nationalized 
sector of the national economy, which by driving the bourgeoisie out of trade, and 

^ ommu ''' s,a P4rt es a Szocialdemokrata Part egyesiilesi kongresszusanak 

T te * °i f ,^ e , U "' f ' Ca, . IOn ingress of the Hungarian Communist Party and the Social 
Democratic Party), pp. 314-315, Szikra, Budapest, 1948. 

.. Ir^nyelvek a Magyar Kommunista Part gazdasagpolitikajihoz’* (Guidelines to the economic 
po icy o the Hungarian Communist Party). Issued in: A Magyar Kommunista Part es a Szocial- 
demokrata pdrt hatdrozatai 1944-1948 (The Resolutions of the Hungarian Communist Party and the 
Social Democratic Party 1944-1948). Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1957. 
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with the gradual transition from private farming to cooperative farming and with 
the reorganization of agricultural output, would serve to drive bac^capitalisUn 
fluence and exploitation in the national economy in general, and wouki in par¬ 
ticular serve the socialist development of agriculture ” 4 * ouia in par 

The view that “the restriction, displacement and gradual elimination of the ex 
plotters will obviously increase their resistance and therefore, the clasTstrug Je 
will become sharper,” 4 * was already in the platform statement of the MDPand 
later became the source of considerable distortion, but at that time it had no sig¬ 
nificant influence on economic and alliance policy. 8 

The political plan for the maintenance of the class alliance and for its anti- 
capitalist development was also based on domestic conditions. In Hungary the 
role of the transmissions in the classical sense of connecting the masses with the 
party, had receded, and this was proven by the fact that the membership in the 
various mass organizations - with the exception of the trade unions - could not 
even approach the size of the Party membership. However, with the establish¬ 
ment of a unified Marx.st-Leninist mass party, the possibility for creating a peo- 
ple s front directly led by the working-class party, was given. Two forms of the 
class alliance were considered possible. One was the cooperation of the coalition 
parties which, representing the political characteristics of the various classes and 
using the parliamentary form, would essentially embody the unity of the gov¬ 
ernment and the political alliance in the dictatorship of the proletariat. The other 
f °™. wa ^ a council system based on national committees representing popular 
public administration which would realize the unity of state administration and 
the elected body of the movement. 

The former, the development of the coalition into a people’s front, seemed the 
wisest thing to do. The platform of the MDP stated, .. The Hungarian Working 
Peoples Party views the Hungarian people’s democracy as a special, compara¬ 
tively peaceful transition to socialism.” With that it emphasized, as an equal 
element, that it was possible and in fact necessary to tighten up the alliance with 
the other parties of the Independence Front. 47 

Agreement was reached with regard to practical policy. The Fourth National 
Party Congress of the National Peasant Party in April 1948 pointed out that “the 
great economic and social problems of the peasantry can and must be solved on 
the basis of the people's democratic policy, through the elimination of capitalism, 
the execution of the Three Year Plan, and the building up of the cooperative 
movement'’. 48 The FKGP also drew conclusions from the social changes which 
had taken place in the country. Accordingly, the base of the party would have to 
be the small and middle peasants, and the leadership of the organizations would 
have to be transformed accordingly. With that the FKGP opened new perspec¬ 
tives for its own development. 


45 “Cooperative guidelines of the Hungarian Communist Party”, op.cit., p.564. 

46 Minutes of the Unification Congress of the MKP and the SzDP, p. 348. 

47 Op. cit., pp. 348-349. 

48 Az NPP VI. orszagos pdrtgyulese 1948 , dprilis 4-5 (The Sixth National Party Congress of the 
National Peasant Party, April 4^5, 1948), pp. 4-5, Budapest, Globus, 1948. 
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In order to avoid any sort of party rivalry, the leadership of the MDP em¬ 
phasized that, instead of the loose cooperation of the parties, a close cooperation 
among the democratic forces would be needed in the unified mass organization of 
the Independence Front. This type of concept of the people s front might have 
equally been caused by inexperience, or by a lack of confidence or impatience 
with the leaders of the coalition parties. However, in the spring of 1948, the Ques¬ 
tion was still open. The theoretical uncertainties which had already appeared and 
the rush, which hindered further development, were dwarfed by the great 
achievements of the period between 1944 and 1948. This did not minimize the 
importance of the theoretical and practical novelty of the people s democratic 
road to socialist revolution. The democatic road was a new stage in the history of 
the countries taking the road to socialism. It has many lessons regarding the policy 
of alliance for the entire international working class, and is a contribution to the 
advance of the Marxist-Leninist theory of state and revolution. 
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The Changes in the Social Structure of Hungary and the Main 
Questions Concerning the Alliance Policy (1949-1956) 

by 

Andris Zsilak 


The circumstances of the post World War II revolutions and of the socialist con¬ 
struction initiated after their victory differed considerably from those amidst 
which the Great October Socialist Revolution had taken place and the building of 
socialism had begun in the Soviet Union. Though certain essential features of the 
October Revolution and of the building of socialism in the Soviet Union also 
prevailed in the development of the socialist revolutions following World War II, 
this development had special characteristics. One of the most important of these 
characteristics was expressed precisely in the development of the relationship 
between the different classes. The new international balance of power and the 
interdependence of the struggle for democracy and for socialism made it possible 
and necessary for the parties to shape their policies of alliances in a new way and in 
conformity with the new situation, so that the working class would advance on the 
basis of a broader unity of the social forces. In this new situation, in its struggle for 
political power and, subsequently, for socialism, the working class could also win 
over social forces which at the time had not supported the working class in Russia. 
All of this obviously influenced the forms and methods of the class struggle as 
well. 1 

As a result of the afore-mentioned causes, the victory of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat in Hungary did not bring about a significant political re-grouping of 
classes, though it changed substantially the conditions for the development of 
their relations. As the building of socialism became the new task, it became 
necessary to broaden the alliance of the working classes and to achieve their closer 
cooperation, as well as to increase the political isolation, economic restriction and 
expropriation of the exploiting classes. This required, first of all, that the political 
activity of the working masses be enhanced, that they be intensively involved in 
directing the state and local governments and economic life as well as that their 
economic needs be increasingly satisfied. Favourable conditions for this were 
brought about by the existence of workers’ and peasants’ power, by the consoli¬ 
dation of the leading role of the united party of the working class, by its greater 
authority and popularity as well as by the moderation and subsequent cessation of 
the manoeuvring for positions among the coalition parties. 

However, after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat, the relations of 
the working classes had to change not only quantitatively but qualitatively too. 
The circle of working class allies had to be broadened and closer cooperation 

1 This question is dealt with in Agnes SSgviri’s study in this volume. 
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achieved on the basis of the new content and in the interest of new goals. In the 
earlier period of the people’s democratic development the alliance of the working 
class and the non-proletarian toiling strata had been based primarily on the pro¬ 
tection of the latter’s small property. This cooperation corresponded not only 
with their interests but with their personal aspirations as well. However, when the 
building of socialism began, when the alliance gained new content and new goals, 
a contradiction arose between the authentic interests and personal aspirations of 

the small-scale producers. ... , 

The objective basis of cooperation between social classes is their community of 
interests. The real needs of small-scale producers for economic security, for the 
modernization of production and the improvement of social, cultural and health 
facilities, objectively coincide with the socialist interests of the working class. 
However, these common interests can only be realized through a further trans¬ 
formation of conditions in agriculture and through the spreading of modern 
socialist large-scale farming. But this meets with the opposition of the small-scale 
producers who cling to private property and to the old, outmoded way of life. 
Therefore, the widening of the alliance and the achievement of closer cooperation 
was a difficult and complex task despite the prevailing favourable conditions. The 
Party of the working class had to exercise circumspection and patience in its 
political, economic and ideological activity. It necessitated a scientifically elab¬ 
orated system of measures which would take into account the degree of con¬ 
sciousness of the toiling masses, and also a uniform interpretation and consistent 
application of these measures. 

It is relatively simple to theoretically define the relations between the working 
class and other classes and strata, though negative examples in this field are also 
provided by the history of the labour movement. It is much more difficult to de¬ 
fine and to elaborate a complex system of measures which in everyday practice 
would serve the aim of creating unity between the working class and the other 
toiling classes and strata. Lenin often called attention to the vast discrepancy be¬ 
tween the theoretical and the practical solutions to this question. Quoting the 
example of the great French Revolution he stressed the senselessness of such 
practical measures which do not reckon with the movement of class forces nor 
with the expectations and aspirations of the different social classes and strata: 
the French Convention launched into sweeping measures but did not possess the 
necessary base of support in order to put them into effect, and did not even know 
on what class to rely in order to put any particular measure into effect.” 2 

Lenin thus clearly indicated that in the course of elaborating measures one has 
to take into account not only necessary and possible allies, but also — in fact, most 
of all - that class upon which the Party is based. This has to be all the more stressed 
because in its policy of alliances the Party will or can commit the greatest errors if 
it does not correctly analyze its relations with the very class it relies or should rely 
upon. The differences of opinion and discussions within the international com¬ 
munist and workers’ movement are connected to some extent with this problem as 
well. However, it is theoretically clear to the Marxist-Leninist parties that it is 
particularly the interest of the working class that have to be followed with specia 
attention and, when possible, satisfied not only during the struggle for political 

2 Lenin, V. I ..Selected Works vol. 11, p. 459, Foreign Languages Publishing House, Moscow, 1947. 
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power, but also in the period of building socialism. The concrete political, social, 
cultural and other measures, whether these are in regard to the relationship of the 
Party and the working class or the working class and other classes, may differ and 
in general have to differ according to country and period, depending on the de¬ 
velopment of the international and domestic power relations and the accumula¬ 
tion of material goods and cultural values during the building of socialism. 

Besides all this one had to take into consideration that in the course of building 
socialism the change in economic relations was accompanied by the transforma¬ 
tion of the social structure. The changes, in terms of the numerical strength and 
make up of the individual social classes and strata had to be considered. What was 
perhaps the most important for the elaboration of the policy of alliances was that 
the composition and interrelationship of the two basic classes, the working class 
and the peasantry were also subject to significant transformations. 

Mainly as a result of the land reform of 1945, the social structure in Hungary 
changed considerably as early as the first period of the people’s democratic de¬ 
velopment. Though the structure of the population according to main occupations 
remained almost the same as in 1941, the percentage of workers - including 
peasants with no more than 0.6 hectares of land - within the whole of the popula¬ 
tion had decreased from 51 per cent to 37.1 per cent, while the percentage of 
small-scale farmers increased from 23.1 per cent to 38.6 per cent. 3 

The class of big landowners had ceased to exist in 1945 and the number of 
capitalists and other exploiters within the population had been reduced to a 
minimum by the economic measures taken by the state and especially by the 
nationalizations in 1948-1949. 

Besides the changes in class proportions important changes occurred within the 
individual classes and strata, too, as well as in their interrelations and their at¬ 
titude towards the tasks of the revolutionary transformation. This refers first of all 
to the working class and toiling peasantry, both being protagonists of social de¬ 
velopment, determining its course and pace. 

While the percentage of workers within the population decreased by 13.9 per 
cent, the percentage of non-agricultural workers, including families, increased 
between 1941 and 1949 from 26.7 per cent to 27.7 per cent i.e. from 2,486,800 to 
2,547,300- the proportion of industrial and building workers remained static (20 
per cent); the number of agricultural workers and peasants with less than 0.6 
hectares of land decreased by almost two thirds, that is from 1,790,800 to 
600,000, including families. 

A no less significant change took place in the composition of small-scale pro¬ 
ducer peasants. The total number of peasants with 0.6 to 2.9 hectares of land 
barely increased, the total of peasants with 2.9 to 5.8 hectares almost doubled, 
while the number of peasants with 5.8 to 14 hectares more than doubled. 4 


2 The part of the population comprised in the category of workers - employed and dependents - 
was 4,751,000 in 1941 and3,412.800 in 1949, whereas the numberof peasants farming on lands of0.6 
to 14 hectares was 2,154,100 in 1941 and 3,556,500 in 1949. 

* The actual figures (including dependents) were: peasants with 0.6 to 2.9 hectares: 1,026,900 in 
1941 and 1,060.100 in 1949; peasants with 2.9 to 5.8 hectares: 623.600 in 1941 and 1,228,000 in 
1949; peasants with 5.8 to 14 hectares: 503,600 in 1941 and 1,268,200 in 1949. 
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An examination of the statistical data of the class relations in 1948-1949 dis¬ 
closes the obvious fact that the petty-bourgeois-small-scale peasant character of 
the country had been strengthened, the proletarian base upon which the party 
could relv in the villages had been greatly narrowed down. At the same time the 
working class had become more homogeneous and with the attainment of politi¬ 
cal power, its political authority and influence upon the further development of 
the country had increased. This was largely due the spreading of socialist relations 
of production in industry. By the end of 1948 the socialist sector comprised more 
than 80 per cent in industry, 91 per cent in mining industry, 95 per cent in bank¬ 
ing, 16 per cent in wholesale trade. And by the end of 1949 all these branches be¬ 
came exclusively socialist property. 


* 


As socialist industrialization began, the size of the working class rose rapidly 
and its composition also changed greatly. From January 1,1950 to D^ember 31, 
1954 the number of industrial workers alone increased by about 300,000, i.e. 
almost doubled (387,096 in 1949 and 682,108 in 1954). The source of this in- 
crease was obviously first of all the rural population. The estimate was that 35 per 
cent of the 300,000 new industrial workers were recruited from agriculture; 25 
per cent from the ranks of the urban population who formerly did not work or 
from amongst non-industrial workers, first of all women, 10 per cent from de¬ 
classed elements and the rest from other categories of the population. Within in¬ 
dustry the fastest increase was in heavy industry, and at the same time the per¬ 
centage, compared to the total number of industrial workers, of workers in en¬ 
terprises employing more than 500 increased from 46 per cent in 1938 to 70 per 
cent. 45 per cent of the large factories’ working force were not workers prior to 
1949. 

As the working class was, within a short time, enlarged by mostly petty- 
bourgeois and peasant elements, it temporarily had a negative influence on its 
ideologico-political physiognomy, cultural standards and professional level. The 
establishment of proletarian power and the fact that the building of socialism had 
started, undoubtedly released tremendous energies among the workers. But the 
tens of thousand of former small peasants who had become “workers", with their 
way of life and their views strengthened temporarily the influence of bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois ideologies on the whole of the working class. The tension 
thus emerging was further strained by the decrease in the general cultural and 
professional standards of the working class. This temporary decrease was in¬ 
evitable asarapid developmentofsocialist industry implied not only an increase in 
the number of workers in general but of skilled workers in particular. In order to 
reclassify and to employ new skilled workers, thousands of semi-skilled workers 
had to be trained and “quickie” courses had to be organized to give them a 
minimum of training. Consequently the numerical increase of skilled workers was 
in disproportion with the average qualification of the industrial workers. All this 
caused, in addition to the political tension due to the “dilution” of the working 
class, social tensions as well. Production norms and the rate of increase in produc¬ 
tivity could not be determined according to the capacities of the workers officially 
qualified as skilled labourers but lacking actual training and practice. 
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In order to overcome the temporary tension caused by the changes in the posi¬ 
tion, social composition, cultural standards and work skills of the working class it 
was necessary for the Hungarian Working People’s Party (MDP) to do two things; 
on the one hand it had to engage in active political work, and on the other it had 
to take social and cultural measures which would lead to the stabilization of the 
working forces in each factory and also to accelerate the process of traning the 
former peasants, who had become workers, to acquire skills and practice. 

As socialist construction began the Party leadership made serious efforts to 
consolidate workers’ power and to increase the socio-political influence of the 
working class. They endeavoured first of all to oust the exploiters from the central 
and local organs of power and to replace them, above all, by cadres of worker or 
peasant origins. There is no doubt that this was politically necessary and served to 
increase the political authority of the working class. The significance of these 
measures was, however, diminished by the fact that they were not accompanied 
by a general upsurge in the political activity of the working class as a whole, al¬ 
though in speeches Party leaders often asserted that it was necessary to rely upon 
the masses and to promote the political activity of the working class before all else. 
In practice, however, the labour problem was degraded to one of the administra¬ 
tion of the labour force and political work among the workers was reduced to 
propaganda for stimulating better results in production. 

The reason, among others, for the failure to take the necessary steps to solve the 
above mentioned contradiction, as well as the neglect of political activity in the 
factories, was that there was no clarity about the functions of the trade unions 
under the new conditions. Trade-union activity was erroneously limited to the 
formal organizing of work emulation and its task to promoting the overfulfilment 
of production targets. When the trade unions attempted to deal with the protec¬ 
tion of the workers’ interests, these attempts were regarded as avoiding the solu¬ 
tion of difficult and unpopular tasks, which the Party leadership saw as an un¬ 
der-estimation of the political maturity of the working class and a trade umon 

break-away from the Party. . , . . 

This erroneous interpretation of the role of the trade unions was due to fun- 
damentally mistaken social policies. The professed ascetism of the social policies 
of the party leadership - its origin and characteristics will be analyzed later - pre¬ 
served and even deepened at the beginning of the 50s the temporaiy tensions al¬ 
ready referred to, which were due to the nature of the development, although as 
proletarian power was established and the building of socialism started, there was 
a turn in the relations of the working class and other toiling classes. This was also 
shown by the land-slide victory of the Popular Front for Independence in May 
1949 95.6 per cent of the votes cast were for the candidates of the Popular Front, 
which symbolized the strengthened understanding of the toiling classes and strata 
and the strengthened confidence in the communists and in the socialist future. 
The Three Year Plan was fulfilled ahead of schedule (December 1949) and the 
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animal husbandry almost 90 per cent of the pre-war output. 
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targets of the first year of the Five Year Plan (1950) were overfulfilled. 6 These 
facts, especially the latter showed that the attitude of the toiling masses towards 
work had changed, and this was largely due to the social, health, cultural and other 
facilities provided by the proletarian state. 7 These measures inspired justified 
confidence on the part of the masses since they signified the implementation of 
the principal laws of socialist progress. 

This confidence appeared all the more justified since the speeches and the 
documents of the Unification Congress of the two workers’ parties in June 1948 
set the goal of further improving social welfare policies. After three and a half 
years of difficulties it became finally possible - said Mdty4s Rdkosi at the congress 
- to “raise the welfare, economic and cultural standards of the population... to 
that extent and at such a pace as is expected of a democratic state”. 8 But a few 
months later Rakosi and other leaders of the Party had already made declarations 
not about possibilities of improving the living standard but about the need for 
austerity and sacrifices. 

It would be unrealistic to maintain that the building of socialism does not re¬ 
quire great efforts and often sacrifices too, and that in socialism there are no 
periods of stagnation or even recession in the living standard. Among factors in¬ 
fluencing the development of living standards it is sufficient to mention the de¬ 
terioration in international relations, natural disasters, or the very need to lay 
down the foundation of a more rapid development. But the declarations quoted 
above did not refer to this, but, on the contrary, formulated a conception which 
disregarded the principle of caring for the needs of the people and glorified the 
Spartan spirit of austerity and sacrifice. Due to the adaptation of this Spartan 
spirit, the real per capita wages of workers and employees decreased from 1949 to 
1952 by 18 per cent and of industrial workers by 16 per cent while national in¬ 
come rose by 50 per cent. 9 

The party leadership tried to compensate for the consequences of the social 
Policies proclaimed in the second half of 1948 by standardizing wages and by oc¬ 
casionally increasing nominal incomes. In itself, the equalizing of wages was 


‘ The Five Year Plan (from January 1,1950 to December 31, 1954) called for an 86.4 per cent in- 
crease in industrial production and a 42 per cent rise in agricultural output In 1950 industrial produc¬ 
tion increased by 27 per cent instead of the planned 2.4 while agricultural output increased by 5 to 6 
per cent. 

7 In 1949 real wages were 60 per cent higher than in 1946 and 8 per cent higher than in 1938. The 
number of people covered by social insurance rose from 2.8 million in 1938 to 3.8 million. 

(Minutes^of th^^Jniftratirm r 6rl " a Sz< ? i * ld ' mokra < a Part egyesulesi kongresszusdnak jegyzokonyve 

8 " c “—* rm ’ md *• s ““'a—** 

The ®° cl ^. we ^ are P° bc j es inevitably resulted from the distortion of economic policies. 

MDP held frnm Fehr,? d '"iT c * rcm 5 l 2f str,k,n 8 wa y b y the resolutions of the Second Congress of the 
V o, arCh o 2 c’ 1951 * The Con * ress made the following amendments to the 
the 1 P,an: 8 , 5 mi ! ,ion /o™“ had to be allocated for investments instead of 
of 86 4^ner rent aorir. it ^ ,ons * industrial production had to be increased by 210 per cent instead 
terial resource *nf r Ur ? outpul by 54 per cent instead of 42 per cent. The result was that the ma- 
industrv H7 s miiiir n , ountry " e [ e consumed by the unrealistic growth of industry, first of all by heavy 
industry 3 S 'million °a tbe 85 nulhon forints devoted to investments were allocated to heavy 

ing standards thouoh » * ,ndust JT a °d 11 million to agriculture). It became impossible to raise liv- 

?r^^^f^ nCfeaiC PCr CCnt Had ° rigina,,y becn p,anned and th ™ eve " raised to 50 
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per capita were 63 per cent higher than in 1Q4Q i • g n 953 nominal wages 
consume, goods rose by 78 per cem and the prie 

Conditions hS| d re&elv m »1 0f ,. ,h0! ' ca ', e 8» ries ° f workers too whose living 

emoloved at thdr Sit Jh! f 9 ^’ 46 2 per cent of industria l workers had been 
five vears 4 9^ ? , f ° r U ? t0 two years ’ 26 7 P er <*nt for between two to 

and 4 4 rir ! f,Ve *° ten years ’ 7 8 P er cent for ten to twenty years 

and 4.4 per cent for over twenty years. This was obviously also due to the fact that 

the number of workers had increased most rapidly during the preceding five 

red. r .rp B th S?**, im P ortant was the fact ‘hat the Party leadership's unable to 
* TT? tensions which arose from the enlargement of the labour 
n i 1u ’ classification of semi-skilled workers as skilled ones as well as the em- 
P °/ n ] ent of y° un g workers who had been trained from 1950 to 1953 but who 
bom fnTT e , nCe ‘ Th t leadership fai,ed to CTeate such social and cultural condi- 
!ensidHs. h faC *° neS whlch 00X116 have counter-balanced or even eliminated these 

The constant deterioration of the economic situation of the country and the 

° f !, V1 P 8 c ° nditions and of the moraIe of the population in the summer 
r« i *• torc . ed tl, e Party leadership to revise its political line and practice. The 

asSShS^I? b l t h e . Cen,ral Leader s hi P at its meeting on June 27-28,1953 
asserted that the Party had committed serious mistakes which had “unfavourably 

enected the population, and particularly the living standards of the working class, 
loosened the relations between the Party and the working class, brought about a 
genera 1 deterioration in the relations of the Party and the State on the one hand 
and the toiling masses on the other and caused grave difficulties in the economy” 

It was also pointed out that the Party had followed a sectarian policy which “re¬ 
garded socialist industrialization as an end in itself’. The Central Leadership 
stressed that socialist industrialization remained the main intention of the Partv, 
put its pace had to be reduced and the ratio of the development of heavy and light 
industry had to be changed so as to conform with the main goal; that is to achieve a 
substantial and constant increase in the living standards of the population and first 
or all ot the working class, as well as the improvement of social and cultural condi- 


27-->8 * i 953 h,VeS ’ f ° nd 1/6 ' Unit 3 ' The Resolu,ion of lhe Central Leadership of the MDP, June 
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A*.'** ro eet * n B on rtieGtovemmew^toworifourthe'meMureinwhich 

would aSancTIE farther <* ,he «onomic. social and cuUural 

conditions^ the wotking class. 'All possible econotmc resources have to be 
“teed to improve services for the working class, to ensure better working condt- 
tionsand labour safety, as well as to extend social, cultural and sport facilities in 
the factories The wages and working conditions of miners, who perform hard 
Xsical labour and are especially important for the national economy and the 
wages of the lowest paid workers have to be adjusted. Proper proportions have to 
be established in the wages of the different categories of workers, stated the 

P °Du^o^h«Tsteps takenby the government regarding wages, and the reduction 
of consumer prices together with the better supplying of the population a gradua 
improvement in living conditions started as early as in the second half of 1953. As 
a result the average real per capita wages of workers and employees rose by about 
4 oer cent as compared to 1949. 

But in autumn of 1953 these measures of the party and the government were 
not unreservedly accepted by the workers. These reservations were not unjus¬ 
tified since the measures had not been preceded by serious calculation, nor were 
thev coordinated. Small wonder then that the result of these insufficiently pre¬ 
pared measures was that work productivity continued to decline, production costs 
increased and jeopardized the measures intended to improve living conditions. 

The situation was even more complicated by the fact that Rakosi s group, in an 
attempt to conceal the gravity of its secretarian errors was for many months 
making unprincipled compromises with the right wing within the Party headed by 
Imre Nagy, who was appointed Prime Minister in July 1953. Thus it appeared that 
the leading bodies of the Party and the State were uniformly interpreting the June 
1953 resolution of the Central Leadership and that all efforts were being concen¬ 
trated on correcting the mistakes. From the outset these compromises rendered 
ineffective the efforts of those forces which were sincerely endeavouring to cor¬ 
rect the errors, while favouring the right wing which under the pretext ot corre 
ing the errors tried ever more openly to win official recognition for its revisionist 

BUhe spring of 1955 Imre Nagy was removed from his post and Rakosi’s group 
used this to revive their secretarian policy and practice. Neither the masses ot 
non-party people nor the party members themselves could find their bearings in 
these political turns. Therefore, despite the slow improvement of the economic 
situation and living conditions, the morale of the working masses deteriora e , 
enabling the declassed and reactionary elements among the workers rank an 
revisionists gathered around Imre Nagy to extend increasingly their destructive 
activity. 

♦ 

The building of socialism that started after 1948, the “Year of the Turning- 
point” also put the further development of the Party’s policy on the peasantry on 
the agenda. It became necessary to replace the old ideas about how to deve op 

" Ibid., fond 1/1, unit 59. 
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agriculture and about protecting small peasant property with new ones, which 
would not maintain the status quo, but shape new socialist agrarian relations. 
Therefore, new factors began to determine the relations between the working 
class and the peasantry: the demand and the need to consolidate the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, to develop the collective farm movement, that is, to carry out 
the socialist transformation of agriculture. 

In elaborating a peasant policy corresponding to the new situation, the Party 
had to take into account the strengthening of the petty-bourgeois and peasant 
character of the country as well as the process of equalizing the size of peasant 
farms which had started with the land reform. This meant that the Party had to 
thoroughly examine the rural class relations which in the main determine the 
method and pace of socialist transformation. In his essay entitled “Economy and 
Politics in the Period of the Dictatorship of the Proletariat”, Lenin formulated 
unequivocally the main line of the rural policies to be followed, asserting that “the 
proletariat must separate, demarcate the peasant toiler from the peasant owner, 
the peasant worker from the peasant huckster, the peasant who labours from the 
peasant who profiteers. In this demarcation lies the whole essence of Socialism”. 12 
In other works, as for instance in his speech delivered at the Eighth Congress of 
the Russian Communist (Bolshevik) Party (RC/B/P) and in his writings explain¬ 
ing the need for and the substance of the New Economic Policy, Lenin reiterated 
that the development of the relations between the working class and peasantry 
determined the fate of the revolution. He pointed out that in the relations of the 
two main classes, after the victory of the dictatorship of the proletariat it was of 
extraordinary importance to win over the middle peasantry to the cause of the 
revolution and the building of socialism. At the same time he warned that “the 
relations between the proletariat and the petty-bourgeoisie are a difficult prob¬ 
lem, demanding complex measures or, to be more accurate, a whole system of 
complex transitional measures”. 13 . 

This system of measures is made more complicated by the fact that with the be¬ 
ginning of the building of socialism further changes take place not only in the 
composition of the working class but also in that of the peasantry. These changes, 
in terms of their main trend, are related to both the quantitative growth of the 
working class and the development of the cooperative movement. The latter is 
obviously more important from the point of view of the Party s peasant policy. It 
means that the Party has to define correctly its own relations and those of the 
working class to a new stratum of peasantry representing the future of the rural 
population. Its policy has to conform with the changes in the composition of the 
peasantry, a policy which would also satisfy the expectations of the fanners pro¬ 
ducing on a small scale, but at the same time induce them to accept socialist forms 
of farming. From the economic point of view this policy has to simultaneously 
solve the tasks of laying down the foundations of socialism and extending ag¬ 
ricultural production in the village. , 

In 1948-1949 the Central Leadership put the peasant policy to be pursued 
under the new circumstances on the agenda on several occasions and during the 


12 Lenin, V.I.:op. cit., volll, p.532. 

11 Lenin, V.I.: Collected Works, vol. 32. p. 189, Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1965. 
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i—rp. m-hv’c rieht-wing views which under-estimated the 

ca^t^rtlerKiencies of small-f/ale farming and which negated ^e^nMessity of the 

SOC ' a| id I i , A l S l 1948 0 SicParlvdefincd correctly the main features of its agrarian 
E 1 .?,X peoples^democracy - the -Guidelines'; read - possibilities are 
Sct for establishing, with the assistance of the State of the working people and 
relvhigonthe nationalized sector of the economy, such a cooperative system 
wS would drive back capitalist influence and end exploitation in general m our 
national economy and help develop socialist agncul ure by ousting the 
KmgeoisSm hading, by "passing from mdivWual.o 
riculture and by reorganizing agricultural production. The directives poin ed 
out Is a decisive aspect of the problem, that “we must be accepted not only by the 
most advanced section of the peasantry, but we must advance towards socialism 
hand in hand with the whole of the working peasantry ... Therefore when estab¬ 
lishing the cooperative system in the people’s democracy the main task is to 
transform the peasant consumers’ cooperatives into general rural cooperatives 
And as to thes P e general rural cooperatives, the main task is to promote, in all 
ways, collective organization of production besides giving effective support to 

marketing and distribution. 14 £ , 

This political line was expressed during the Unification Congress of the two 
woTkers^ parties as well as at the National Conference of Cooperatives, held a 

m The Central Leadership in September 1949 still took a[correcttheoretical posi- 
tion against Imre Nagy and stressed that the peasant problem had to be examined 
from the point of view of the rural class struggle and not from that of farm ng h 
had to be examined not abstractly but in connection with the *"^8^ 
in all spheres of society. Imre Nagy’s standpoint - the September 3,1949 reso 
tion of the Central Leadership pointed out - does not tom the Pa at a 
position because he desires the collectivization of agriculture to take place at a 
slower pace than does the Party, but rather because the Party seeks the collec¬ 
tivization of agriculture, while Imre Nagy ... seeks to increase the economic 
power and capacity of the small producers”. 15 However, as early as in the seco 
half of 1948, there were symptoms of mistrust toward the peasantry^and impa¬ 
tience regarding the socialist reorganization of agriculture and later these became 
dominant. Despite their differences, the views of Matyas Rakosi and Imre Nagy 

coincided on one point. . , . • jji_ 

They both greatly over-estimated the weight and significance of the mutate 

peasantry in Hungary’s social and economic life. Imre Nagy, exaggerating e 
extent of the equalizing of farm sizes, claimed that “the pivotal factor of farming is 
the middle peasant” who “is a central figure in the village”, and therefore tn 
problem of the middle peasants has become the key issue of our agrarian poli¬ 
cies”. And so “the agreement with the middle-peasantry has to be stimulatea oy a 
resolute policy and by concessions”. 16 By exaggerating the extent to which t e 

14 A Magyar Kommunista Pariei a Szocialdemokraia Pari totarozatai 1944-1948 

the Hungarian Communist Party and of the Social Democratic Party 1944-1948), pp. 564,5 , 

Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1967. 

15 PI Archives, fond 1/1, unit 43. 
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peasantry was growing into middle peasants and by proclaiming the need for 
concessions Imre Nagy stood, in essence, for the freedom of capitalist develop¬ 
ment in agriculture and on this basis wanted to “consolidate” the alliance with 
middle-peasantry, while consistently “forgetting” the poor peasants. 

R&kosi s supporters also over-estimated the importance and significance of the 
middle-peasantry, but — in contrast to Imre Nagy — they exaggerated the danger of 
capitalist tendencies and the predominance of the kulaks. In the struggle against 
this they put the winning of the middle peasants at the center of party activity in 
the villages. However, they sought to reach this goal not by making the necessary 
concessions by supporting the output of the individual peasants or by properly 
reconciling this support with the aim of achieving the socialist transformation of 
agriculture. Instead they tried to achieve this on the one hand by flattering the 
middle peasants and on the other by waging a relentless struggle against and ter¬ 
rorizing the kulaks. At best this policy made the middle-peasantry cautious and 
suspicious, rather than getting them to dissociate themselves from the kulaks. As 
attention was focused on the middle-peasantry and as winning them over was 
solely related to the struggle against the kulaks, the result was that essentially the 
poor peasantry was disregarded by the Rakosi leadership as well and not only 
from practical considerations and not even always unintentionally. 

This obviously does not mean that the task of winning over the middle peasants 
could not or should not have been put at the centre of the Party’s agrarian policies 
after the beginning of socialist construction. The winning over of the middle- 
peasantry was indispensable in Hungary for the victory of socialist cooperative 
farming and thus for an upsurge in agricultural output. Lenin always stressed the 
importance of this. But, on the one hand, the question of the alliance with the 
middle-peasantry was not emphasized in Lenin’s works and in the agrarian policy 
of the RC/B/P because of the numerical strength of the middle-peasantry entitled 
it to be the “central figure of the village”, but because the party had substituted 
the former policy of neutralizing the middle peasantry with a policy of winning 
them over. In Hungary, where the number of middle farms was only one third of 
the plots with over 0.6 hectares and totalled 40 per cent of the arable land of the 
country, the whole problem rather should have been viewed from the latter point 
of view. On the other hand, when directing the party’s attention towards the in¬ 
terests of the middle-peasantry and to the importance of a policy and practice of 
satisfying these interests in harmony with the building of socialism, Lenin was 
urging the improvement of the whole Party activity in the villages. Therefore, 
when underlining the necessity of winning over the middle peasantry, Lenin never 
forgot the importance of relying on the poor peasants. The opening sentence of 
the Eighth Congress of the RC/B/P resolution on the relationship to the mid¬ 
dle-peasantry also reaffirmed the programme that had been approved, according 
to which “In its rural activity the RC/B/P will continue to rely upon the proletariat 
and semi-proletariat of the rural population, organizing them first of all into an 
independent force by establishing rural party cells, poor-peasant organizations, 
special types of trade unions for the rural proletariat and semi-proletariat, etc., in 


16 Nagy, I.: Egy fcvrized. Vdlogatott beszedek es tanulmanyok (Ten Years. Selected Speeches and 
Essays), vol. 2, pp. 85-86, 123, Szikra, Budapest, 1954. 
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every way bringing them closer to the urban proletariat and freeing them from 
being influenced by the interests of the rural bourgeoisie and small-proprietors. 

With regard to the kulaks and the rural bourgeoisie, the policy of the RC/B/P is 
that of resolute struggle against their striving for exploitation, and suppression of 
their resistance to the Soviet policy.” 17 

As for the latter, Lenin also warned the party against over-simplification and 
emphasized that “even in regard to the rich peasants we are not as decisive as we 
are in regard to the bourgeoisie: we do not demand the absolute expropriation of 
the rich peasants and the kulaks. This distinction is made in our program. We say 
that the resistance and the counter-revolutionary efforts of the rich peasant must 
be suppressed. That is not complete expropriation”. 18 

But Mdty&s Rakosi and his group, which monopolized the party leadership, did 
not act upon Lenin's advice and also broke with the spirit of the programme-like 
documents elaborated in the spring and summer of 1948. This was the main cause 
of the errors in the rural policies and measures of the Party. The consequences of 
these errors was that not only one or another section of the rural population was 
hard hit but so was the toiling peasantry as a whole, thus weakening the alliance of 
the working class and the peasantry. Of the mistakes in the Party’s agrarian policy 
it is necessary to point first of all to the distortion of the system of compulsory de¬ 
livery 19 which permeated the whole rural activity of the Party. The annual in¬ 
crease of the compulsory delivery norms as well as the low prices resulted in the 
peasantry becoming disinterested in production. The penalties the peasants had 
to pay for defaulting in deliveries and the other forms of molestation induced 
undesirable political reactions among the peasants. The progressive norms of 
compulsory delivery were a heavy burden of course on the richer peasants too, but 
their being increased annually struck first of all at the lowest categories of the poor 
peasantry. Therefore, despite the fact that the delivery system was based on 
progression, it was precisely the poor peasants or the lower middle peasants who 
were unable to acquire surplus grains and often, in fact not even the portion al¬ 
lowed primary producers after meeting their delivery obligations remained. 
Therefore they were hit by the grain prices not only as sellers, but also as buyers; 
(they received eighty forints for two hundred-weight of wheat from the State but 
had to pay five-hundred forints for the same amount on the open market). 

A few facts will serve to illustrate the social situation of the poor peasantry. 
From 1949 to 1953 it was mainly the poor peasants who migrated from the vil¬ 
lages to the cities, and this was primarily due to the fact that the agrarian policies 
of the Party jeopardized production. Nor is it negligible that though the real wages 

11 SzKP kongresszusainak, konferenciainak es kozponii bizottsagi plenumainak hatarozatui 
(Resolutions of the Congresses and Conferences of the CPSU and the Plenary Session of its Central 
Committee), vol. I, p. 495, Szikra, Budapest, 1954. 

18 Lenin, V. I.: Selected Works, vol. II, p. 458. 

19 Party wanted to ensure industry with a supply of agricultural raw materials and the non-ag- 
ncultural population with foodstuffs by establishing a system of compulsory delivery. Until 1951 this 
did not include the farms smaller than 2.9 hectares while the delivery norms of the rest were set pro¬ 
gressively according to the size of the individual farms. In 1951 only the farms with less than 0.6 hec¬ 
tares of land were exempt from compulsory deliveries while delivery norms were increased to such an 
extent that especially the smaller peasant farms were left with no surplus, in fact, what remained was 
often insufficient to maintain their families. At the same time the prices of the produce were set far 
below production costs. 
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of workers and employees dropped considerably from 1949 to 1953 while the real 

conditions w<* the exce P*>" of 1952 when meteoroS 

were nX«.r th^n g V.u™ m , 1 949 ’ the livin & conditions of the peasants 

sSSfr losa °\! he 7°u rker u s and employees. A survey made by the 
Statistical Office in 1954 showed that the amount of monthly consumption per 

capi a in the first half of 1953 (based on the 1949 purchasing power of the forint) 
was 225 forints m workers’ and employees’ families, while it only reached 207 
forints in peasants’ families. 7 

It is therefore understandable why mainly poor peasants turned from agricul¬ 
tural to mdustnal occupations, found work at the state farms or joined the 
cooperatives which were facing serious initial difficulties at the time. These dif¬ 
ficulties were further increased by the unrealistic pace of collectivization as well as 
by their growing indebtedness. 19 There were, obviously, reasons for the pioneers 
of the cooperative movement having been recruited from the ranks of the poor 
peasantry, and for their subsequently making up the majority of the membership. 
Une part of the village poor who had become farmers rejected the Party’s collec¬ 
tivization policy, declaring that they no longer wanted to be anybody’s servants. 

he majority, however,held views that largely coincided with those of the working 
class, they had confidence in the correctness of the Party’s policies and really be¬ 
lieved that the only way to a better future was that of socialist collective farming. 

This confidence in the correctness of the Party’s policy was not unfounded at 
the beginning of the building of socialism. Though the living conditions of toiling 
peasantry did not improve in this period, political and cultural life in the villages 
still had changed considerably because of the numerous achievements of socialist 
construction. The system of local councils, introduced in 1950, objectively 
brought about the activization of toiling peasant masses and of their participation 
in local leadership. The councils, as democratically elected organs of local self- 
government, proved able, despite the emerging disportions in Party policy, to 
involve growing numbers of people in local administration and in controlling the 
work of its apparatus. As to cultural development, mention has to be made first of 
all of the electrification of about a thousand villages by the end of 1952, bringing 
them, in the fullest sense of the word, brightness and light. This was also a period 
when books, press, cinema and radio veritably conquered the villages. In 1949 
there were 685 cinemas in our villages, while in 1952 there were as many as 2,084. 
The number of radio-subscribers rose from 162,000 in 1949 to 312,000 in 1953. 
The policy of the workers’ and peasants’ state with regard to public education, 
first of all the introduction of the eight grades of comprehensive elementary 
schooling, served, above all, to eradicate the cultural backwardness of the vil¬ 
lages. One of the great revolutionary achievements of this period was that of 
opening the doors of the secondary schools, colleges and universities to peasant 
youth. In 1937-1938 only 314 young poor peasants attended secondary schools 
and only 93 attended colleges or universities. By 1952-1953, 30,600 attended 
secondary schools and 8,225 were in the colleges and universities. 

All this, along with several other changes of historic importance, obviously di¬ 
minished, though not neutralized, the negative effect of mistakes in the rural 
policy of the Party. At the beginning of the 50s peasants were not induced any 

20 For details see Piter Simon's study in this volume. 
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more to join cooperatives by their confidence in the Party but under the pressureof 
the negative consequences of its rural policy. The peasants’ small farms were un¬ 
able to meet the demands of the families and therefore some owners were seeking 
better living conditions in the cooperative farms. But it cannot be said that better 
conditions were found in all cases. It is true, however, that the majority of the 
peasants who had joined the cooperative farms found in them more secure 
sources of income and were living amidst better circumstances than the majority 
of the non-cooperative peasants. This was so even though the real amount of the 
average consumption of cooperative farm families was lower than that of indi¬ 
vidually farming families. 

The over five thousand functioning cooperative farms in 1952, with a mem¬ 
bership of 300,000 peasant families, proved unquestionably that conditions were 
ripe in Hungary for the development of the producers’ cooperative movement. 
The Party was right when, in rejecting Imre Nagy’s views, it set the goal of 
achieving the socialist transformation of agriculture in 1948-1949. This has to be 
underscored even though one part of the producers’ cooperative families were 
impelled by necessity to accept the new socialist form of farming and not because 
they were attracted by the cooperatives. This compulsion, the vacillation and 
political reservations of some of the cooperative members which stemmed from 
this, the passive attitude towards the affairs and everyday work of the coopera¬ 
tives made more difficult and delayed the stabilization of the cooperative farms. 

This was also influenced by the originally already small investment sums allo¬ 
cated to agriculture which were later even reduced. The investments intended for 
agriculture were not only in disproportion to the demand of increasing agricul¬ 
tural production by over 50 per cent as laid down by the Five Year Plan, but was 
also far from sufficient to meet the needs arising from the cooperative move¬ 
ments’ numerical rate of growth. The taxation policy, along with the system of 
compulsory delivery also made it impossible for the cooperatives to develop their 
farms from their own resources. Thus, the cooperatives were sinking deeper into 
debt so that state support delayed their economic stabilization rather than accel¬ 
erated it. 

The June 1953 resolution of the Central Leadership envisaged the elaboration 
and application of new political directives with regard to the peasant question as 
well, emphasizing, however, that the producers’ cooperatives continued to be the 
road to be followed in the building of socialism in the villages. The Central Lead¬ 
ership decided to contain the numerical growth of the cooperative movement and 
to consolidate the existing collective farms, at the same time fully supporting the 
individually working peasants so as to stimulate production. 

However, the new line introduced by this resolution took a bad turn as early as 
July 4, when Prime Minister Imre Nagy made his policy speech in Parliament. 
Imre Nagy interpreted the most important provisions of the unpublished resolu¬ 
tion in his own way and promised government action accordingly. In his speech he 
declared that “the government intends to guarantee by all means the security of 
peasant production and property”, and thus essentially reiterated the views he 
held in 1948-1949. True, he also said that “the government will continue to give 
far-reaching support to the producers’ cooperative farms” because “this is the 
best way toward progress in the villages”. This, however, radically differed from 
what the resolution had contained. The June resolution stated that “the producers 
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™E tive ,! co "‘ inue to b J the r °ad to be followed in the building of socialism in 
.hn h. » geS ’ 6 a . ccord ' n 8 to Imre N agy it was only one of the roads, though 

the best one. Therefore, there were other possible roads too, namely, that of 
supporting and developing private farms, guaranteeing property rights, which “is 
regarded by the government as its primary task”. 21 8 8 

■ • resolution proposed that the peasants who were not as yet firmly estab¬ 
lished in the cooperatives be allowed to withdraw at the end of the fiscal year and 
that cooperatives may be dissolved at the request of the majority of the members. 
I he implementation of this proposal was a precondition not only to the correction 
ot the errors committed during the organization of the cooperative farm move¬ 
ment, not only to the stabilization of the cooperatives, but also to the numerical 
extension of the movement in the future. But the idea that peasant property was 
to be guaranteed by all means”, gave a different interpretation to the proposal of 
t e Central Leadership taking the adherents of the cooperative movement by 
surprise and actually encouraged a part of the membership to urge the dissolution 
of the cooperatives. The kulaks also found encouragement in Imre Nagy’s speech 
and demanded the return of the land they had previously offered to and which was 
being worked by the cooperatives. 

On July 11, 1953, at the conference of Budapest party activists, Rakosi made 
an attempt to counter-balance the effect of Imre Nagy’s speech, but the whole of 
Imre Nagy’s right-wing concepts were not rejected. Moreover, creating the im¬ 
pression that the party leadership was united, Rakosi himself also gave scope to 
the spreading of right-wing ideas. At the meeting of the Central Leadership on 
October 31, 1953, speaking about the implementation of the June resolution, 
Rakosi spoke without reservation about the support “by all means” to private 
farms, although the events had already pinpointed the dangers inherent in the 
concealment of differences. 22 Following the confusion and discontent spread by 
Imre Nagy, more than 500 cooperative farms were dissolved in two months (Oc¬ 
tober and November), the number of cooperative peasant families decreased by 
90,000, membership dropped by 120,000, and this trend continued in 1954 as 
well. According to the Central Statistical Office the amount of the per capita 
monthly consumption by peasants increased significantly as a result of the meas¬ 
ures taken by the State following the June resolution. But the report of the 
Statistical Office also called attention to the fact that “since the proclamation of 
the government’s programme, the measures aimed at increasing the living stand¬ 
ards of the working peasants mostly increased the real incomes of the more 
well-to-do middle peasants, and to a lesser degree of the poor peasants”. 23 

Thus Imre Nagy’s rightist views began to make their influence felt in practice as 
well shortly after the proclamation of the government’s programme. The Rakosi 
concept and consequences regarding the growth of middle peasantry in the vil¬ 
lages were replaced by Imre Nagy’s, which had their own consequences. The cor¬ 
rection of the errors committed prior to July 1953 was from the beginning per¬ 
meated by Imre Nagy with new mistakes and new distortions, which - as the ex¬ 
amples quoted above have shown — prevented the correction of some errors and 

21 Imre Nagy, op. cit., vol. 11, pp. 357-358. 

22 PI Archives, fond 1/1, unit 59. 

23 Ibid., fond 1/2, unit 335. 
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hindered the implementation of the decision to rely on the poor peasantry and the 
membership of the cooperative farms. 

Therefore the question rightfully arises: why did not Rakosi and his group re¬ 
ject the right-wing distortion of the resolution of the Central Leadership ? Perhaps 
because they knew they were responsible for the errors committed before 1953 
and therefore felt that they had lost the right to invervene? Or perhaps they be¬ 
came disoriented and did not recognize that Imre Nagy was reviving the ideas he 
had professed in 1948-1949 and had then withdrawn after having been criticized 
by the Central Leadership? The events that followed proved that this was not the 
case. At the meeting of the Central Leadership in March 1956, Rakosi was still 
evading the issue by claiming that they had not been aware of what was happen¬ 
ing, but Emo Gero, a member of the Political Committee and the leading per¬ 
sonality of the economic policies of the time, interrupted: “We were aware of it 
and told him so (Imre Nagy - A.Zs.) too, but still, we tolerated it.” 24 

Recognized, but tolerated it. They tolerated it because, though the adoption of 
the June 1953 resolution was made imperative by the situation, neither Rakosi 
nor Gero believed it to be correct. Therefore, expecting the new policy to fail, 
they let things slide, so that under the pretext of the difficulties that would be 
caused by the new errors they could justify the pre-1953 policies and practice. 
And in the spring of 1955, when they judged conditions ripe to openly oppose 
Imre Nagy’s revisionist policies, they basically revived the pre-1953 agrarian 
policy. A year before Rakosi himself had stressed that the output of the private 
farms would for a long time... be indispensable and of decisive importance, 25 but 
in March 1955 he characterized support for private farms as a turn towards 
capitalism. “If we don’t stop and don’t turn back from the road which leads ag¬ 
riculture not towards socialism, but in the opposite direction, we are undermining 
the foundations of the people’s democracy”, 26 he said. 

All of this would, of course, be very well had it only involved a struggle against 
Imre Nagy’s rightist views, against others becoming kulaks and against attempts 
to ally kulaks and middle peasants. But in reality they once again counterposed 
the development of private farms against the socialist transformation of agricul¬ 
ture and claimed that the Party’s rural policy had been also fundamentally correct 
before 1953. It was not by chance that resolutions once again laid down the 
number of co-ops to be formed and the extent to which the membership of the 
cooperatives had to be increased, which meant in many cases violations of the 
principle of voluntary association, frequent molestation of the peasants and the 
use of force. It is true that spectacular disciplinary measures were initiated by the 
Rakosi clique against some of those guilty of such practices in order to give the 
impression of strictly guarding the principle of voluntary association. This, how¬ 
ever, only served to conceal the weaknesses of the Party’s peasant policy by 
blaming certain organizations and individuals. 

The agrarian policy of the Rakosi leadership before 1953, the post 1953 
promotion of Imre Nagy and the toleration of his views, then, after 1954, the at- 


24 Ibid., fond 1/1, unit 70. 

25 Ibid., fond 1/2, unit 8. 

26 Ibid., fond 1/1, unit 9. 
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tempt to restore the old agrarian policy, all separately and collectively adversely 
aff< rted the relationship of workers and peasants and the alliance between the 
working class and peasantry. 


* 


Though from the point of view of social progress and socialist development the 
decisive factor is the situation and mutual relationship of workers and peasants, 
the Party cannot be indifferent as to how the situation of other strata and groups 
of the population is developing. The attitude of these groups towards the socialist 
system, towards the tasks of building socialism is of great importance, and the 
Party has to know what policy to pursue so that these groups and strata should 
strengthen the social base of socialism. It is impossible within the confines of this 
study to analyze in detail the opinion of Rakosi’s group about the social position 
of these strata and groups and their role in the building of socialism. Therefore as 
we shall try to indicate the most important factors in the development of their 
situation and to summarize the policies of Rakosi’s group toward these groups. 

In regard to social structure, it has to be pointed out that from 1949 to 1955 the 
majority of the non-agricultural small producers joined artisan cooperatives or 
found employment in state industry, while a number of industrial workers went 
over to the cooperatives. (About 50 per cent of the members of the artisan 
cooperatives were not originally artisans.) The number of independent artisans 
decreased from 187,087 in 1949 to 96,567 in 1955, while the artisan coopera¬ 
tives’ membership grew from 13,437 to 113,808. 27 

The numerical increase of the intelligentsia and their distribution according 
to class origins is shown by the following figures, which, though they do not com¬ 
pletely reflect, nevertheless do summarize the proportions and nature of the 
trend. Enrollment in higher schools of education in 1937-1938 was 11,747, in 
1949-1950 the number rose to 23,247 and in 1955-1956 to 45,431. From 1938 
to 1955 the number of engineers increased from 11,409 to 19,200, that of physi¬ 
cians from 10,590 to 14,153 and of teachers from thirty to sixty thousand. Before 
the Liberation, young people of worker and peasant origins made up only 3 to 4 
per cent of university students, while by 1955-56 this rose to 50 per cent. They 
totalled as little as 21 per cent of the graduates of the Technical University in 
1953, and as much as 60 per cent in 1954. 28 These structural changes were, on the 
one hand, the achievements or consequences of a definite policy and, on the other 
hand, they necessitated a well-defined policy which would take these changes into 
account. The policies of the Rakosi leadership not only weakened the ties be¬ 
tween the working class and the Party but the alliance of the working class and 
peasantry as well and also failed to draw other social groups closer to socialism. 
The numerical growth of the intelligentsia and particularly the considerable suc- 


27 Starisztikai tvkdnyv, 1949-1955 (Statistical Yearbook, 1949-1955), pp. 127-129. Budapest. 
1957. 

28 PI Archives, fond 1/6, unit 3; Starisztikai fcvkdnyv 1949-1955 (Statistical Yearbook. 
1949-1955), pp. 305, 327; Kopeczi, B.: A kulturdlis forradaiom husz esztendeje. Husz ev. Tanul- 
mdnyok a szocialista Magyarorszdg tortenetehol (Twenty Years of Cultural Revolution. Twenty 
Years. Essays on the History of Socialist Hungary), p. 274, Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1964. 
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of the efforts to include in its ranks young people of worker and peasant ori¬ 
gin could not compensate for the harm engendered by the mistrust of intellectu¬ 
als This lack of confidence - along with other mistakes burdening the policies of 
the Partv - shook the faith in socialism of the part of the intelligentsia which was 
most w iling and able to create. As for the consequences of the attempt to liqui¬ 
date private small-scale industry, these increased the contradictions which had 
already adversely influenced the alliance between the working class and peasan- 

The rapid decrease in the number of artisans created problems first of all in the 
villages as made it more difficult to repair the equipment of the farms and hin¬ 
dered the development of other services as well. Though the number of small ar¬ 
tisan cooperatives increased substantially from 1949 to 1953, this could not 
compensate for the uncertainty arising from the restrictions on private small-scale 
industry for two reasons. The first, that the artisan cooperatives were formed only 
in large villages, mainly in district centres, and the second because they were 
primarily working for the state rather than doing repairs and providing the ser¬ 
vices they formerly performed. Finally, the many restrictions to which private 
small-scale industries were subjected, and then the attempt to quickly liquidate 
them had the political result of alienating quite large sections of the city and vil¬ 
lage populations. . , . 

The class situation of certain groups of the former exploiters and their lackeys, 
which numbered 200,000 people, greatly differed. There is no doubt, however, 
that this stratum was potentially the social base of counter-revolution, that is, the 
main source which the enemies of socialism could draw upon. Therefore, one of 
the most important tasks of the proletarian state is to make it impossible for these 
strata to form counter-revolutionary groups and to attack socialism, as well as re¬ 
lentlessly suppress the elements or groups pursuing anti-socialist activities. At the 
same time the dictatorship of the proletariat has to ensure normal living condi¬ 
tions to that part of the expropriated sector which is ready to work after having 
been divested of their property, tries to adjust to the new conditions, to find their 
place in the society of working people and loyally accepts and respects the meas¬ 
ures taken by the proletarian state. Moreover, when ensuring the possibility of 
integration into the new social system the Party and the State have to aim at en¬ 
larging the circle of those groups of the former exploiters which is loyal to the re¬ 
gime so as to narrow-down the social base of counter-revolution. But during the 
period under discussion the Party’s policies were characterized by serious errors 
and shortcomings in this respect as well. 

We have dealt with this problem in the section dealing with the rural question, 
or more precisely the socialist transformation of agriculture. Therefore here we 
only wish to call attention to the conceptions upon which the Party based its policy 
toward the kulaks and which actually confused the class-viewpoint with judge¬ 
ment of individual personalities. Rakosi pointed out that the absolute distrust of 
the individual kulak was inherent in the struggle against the kulaks, excluding in 
advance those who would have been loyal and the possibility of reeducation of at 
least some of them. “The social function of the kulaks... the fact that the kulaks 
are exploiters, longing for a return of the past, that they are rural allies and rep¬ 
resentatives of the urban capitalists...” cannot be ignored, Rakosi told a meeting 
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of the Central Leadership on May 31, 1949. “Irrespective of whether the indi¬ 
vidual kulak is good or bad, we must fight vigorously.’’ 29 

This distorted class analysis did not lead to the distortion of the policies re¬ 
garding the class enemy, but extended to the workers and the peasants and the 
whole policy of alliances. And this way of thinking stemmed from one main 
source, the dogmatic interpretation of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

* 

The basic requirement of the dictatorship of the proletariat is the implementa¬ 
tion of the leading role of the revolutionary, Marxist-Leninist party of the work¬ 
ing class, the consistent implementation of the policy of the building of socialism. 
This, however, does not at all exclude the possibility of several parties functioning 
amid the conditions of the dictatorship of the proletariat, even such parties, which 
do not always identify themselves with the endeavours of the communist party, 
but are not enemies of socialism and support at least those measures which coin¬ 
cide with the direct interests of the masses they represent. According to the 
Marxist-Leninist theory of the state, the multi-party system is not a criterion or 
precondition of the dictatorship of the proletariat, just as the one-party system is 
not. For theoretical or political reasons the socialist state may limit the activity of 
democratic parties, it may dissolve them and “form’’ new uninfluential ones. This, 
however, can hardly promote the cause of socialism. Historical experience proves 
that a multi- or one-party system under the dictatorship of the proletariat objec¬ 
tively depends on the traditions and the political reality of the nation. 30 

In the case of a multi-party system the alliance of the classes is embodied in the 
alliance of the parties, though all the parties try to win over directly all the possible 
allies of the classes they represent. The cooperation of the different parties de¬ 
pends, of course, on the interests of the classes they represent, which also deter¬ 
mines the forms of this cooperation. During the years of World War II and later 
on in the people’s democracies the most widespread forms of this cooperation 
were the different variants of the people’s front. The popular front, especially 
during the building of socialism, need not inevitably exist only as an alliance of 
different parties. Even in the event of a multi-party system it is not merely a means 
of cooperation of the parties and the coordination of the social classes and strata 
they represent, but also a common organization or movement of party members 
and non-party-people belonging to the same class. In Hungary the popular front 
movement developed rather as a cooperation of the parties and the classes they 
represented, and sometimes they were in conflict with one another. The Hun¬ 
garian National Independence Front was, from the beginning, encumbered by 


29 Szabad Nep, June 1, 1949. 

30 In some countries of Eastern and Southern Europe several parties took part in the people s 
democratic revolutions after World War II. The cooperation of these parties did not run a smoth 
course, on the contrary, the situation at times became critical. Yet the existence of a multi-party dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat was nonetheless a political reality in these countries. The representatives of 
the Yugoslav Communist Party were therefore wrong, when at the International Conference of the 
communist parties in Poland in 1947, they criticized, on the basis of their own experiences, the coali¬ 
tion policies of other parties and underestimated the political significance of the democratic partners 
of these parties. 
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contradictions. It became a loose government coalition as a result ol the divergent 
aspirations of the parties involved and by their different views about the demo¬ 
cratic transformation. The coalition itself was more an arena of party struggles 
than an organization for the collaboration of the democratic forces. 31 

The shift in power that occured in 1947-1948; the swing to the left that started 
within the coalition and especially in the Smallholders’ Party, which was the right 
wing of the coalition, as well as the preparation for the unification of the two 
workers' parties and then the unification itself brought about new conditions for 
the cooperation of the coalition parties. As the building of socialism became an 
actuality the earlier programme and forms of collaboration of the national forces 
became obsolete. This necessitated giving new content and form to the popular 
front movement. The resolute swing to the left that had begun in the Independent 
Smallholders' Party and in the National Peasant Party made this possible. 

Jozsef R6vai, member of the Political Committee and the main theoretician of 
the Party, said that the unity of power and government, essential to socialist 
progress, was compatible with a multi-party system, adding the following reser¬ 
vations: 1. that the representatives of the exploiting classes be ousted from the al¬ 
lied parties and their influence eliminated; 2. that inter-party squabbles be sub¬ 
stituted by joint activity and the role of the working class strengthened. Jozsef 
Revai stressed these reservations as generally valid principles. As for the concrete 
situation in Hungary, his estimation was that conditions were ripe for the unity of 
power and government essential for the advance towards socialism. “Experience 
shows”, he said “that the former, discordant coalition has been replaced by one 
which promotes the political unity of government rather than impeding it.” The 
main guarantee of this unity was to be the new Independence Front from which 
the representatives of the bourgeoisie would be ousted. Its base and backbone 
would be the working class and toiling peasantry, firmly led by the working 
class. 32 

Thus, as early as at the beginning of 1948, the Party began to propagate the 
need to transform the Independence Front. It began to lay the ideological and 
political ground for extending the popular front movement on the basis of a new 
programme and for the consolidation of the coalition parties’ united front. 

The practical preparation for the formation of the Popular Front began in the 
autumn of 1948. At a representative meeting of the Hungarian Working People’s 
Party, the Independent Smallholders’ Party, the National Peasant Party and the 
trade unions on September 10, a committee was named to prepare a draft prog¬ 
ramme for the popular front and to negotiate with the parties and organizations 
willing to take part in the popular front movement. A draft declaration was pre¬ 
pared by the middle of January 1949, and on February 1, the conference of the 
representatives of the three political parties and of the trade unions, youth and 
women s organizations proclaimed the formation of the Hungarian Popular Front 
for Independence and elected a provisional National Council. On March 15 the 
first Congress of the Hungarian Front for Independence confirmed the resolution 


31 See Agnes SagvSri’s study in this volume. 
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of the February meeting and elected an 81 member National Council and an 11 
member Presidium. 

On the surface, therefore, it appeared as if the rights of the democratic parties 
had been given due regard and that the events were carried through in the spirit of 
broad popular and national unity. In reality, however, this was only a surface ap¬ 
pearance. At the turn of the year 1948-1949 various contradictory opinions were 
often being voiced at closed meetings. These concerned the democratic parties' 
right to existence and the role and significance of the Popular Front and clearly 
demonstrated the shift that had already taken place in the popular front policy of 
the MDP as early as the end of 1948. This change was first manifested at the 
meeting of the Central Leadership on November 27,1948, where, contrary to his 
previous views, Rakosi already stressed not the democratization and the readi¬ 
ness to cooperate of the Smallholders’ Party, but rather its duplicity and danger¬ 
ousness. And at the March 5,1949 meeting of the same body, shortly before the 
convocation of the Popular Front Congress, the idea that the mere existence of 
the democratic parties constituted a constant reserve for the enemy was clearly 
formulated. According to this, these parties separated the working class from its 
allies rather than linking them, and therefore their existence did more harm than 
good to democracy. The Popular Front was therefore to be considered as a means 
for achieving the withering away of the other parties rather than an organization 
for coordinating the activity of the democratic parties. 33 

It seems logical to link Rakosi’s interpretation of the popular front policy to 
what caused the break in Party policy, including the policy of alliances and the at¬ 
titude towards the Popular Front as well, which began in the second half of 1948 
and subsequently led to the distortion of the whole policy and activity of the Party. 
We think that it would be too general to seek the causes in the mistakes of the 
personality cult. If we would seek the reasons for the mistakes in the erroneous 
evaluation of the power relations and first of all of the international situation, in 
the overestimation of the danger of war and in the differences which emerged in 
1948-1949 within the international communist movement, then we are closer to 
the more concrete sources. But this does not include all, nor even the most im¬ 
portant causes. We believe that the decisive role in the distortion of the generally 
correct line established at the turn of the 1947—1948 year was played by the 
dogmatic conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the counterposing 
of this to the popular democratic road toward the transition to socialism. 


* 


Before analyzing the views held after the second half of 1948 on the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and the effect this had on the Party s policies, it is necessary 
to outline briefly their backgrounds. In 1944—1945, at the beginning of the 
democratic transformation, the Party leadership did not discuss whether the rev¬ 
olutionary transformation taking place under new conditions would enrich with 
new features the experiences of building the state and of the exercise of power 

33 PI Archives, fond 1/1, unit 39. 
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under the dictatorship of the proletariat. The question arose in a new way in the 
middle of 1946 when the course of revolutionary development and the nature of 
the people’s state had to be defined. At this time, conferring with some leaders of 
the individual communist parties, Stalin said that the people’s democracies could 
attain socialism in a special way which “need not necessarily follow the Soviet 
system and the dictatorship of the proletariat”. 34 This opinion predominated and 
was reflected in the position taken at the Third Congress of the MKP. Rakosi said 
in November 1947: “After the First World War the communists thought that the 
path to socialism was identical with that along which the Soviet Union was prog¬ 
ressing. But after the defeat of fascism, the advance of the people’s democratic 
forces in a number of countries brought about such changes which make it proba¬ 
ble that the development in these countries will lead to a transition into 
socialism.” (Authors’s emphasis.) 35 

The supposition of a contradiction between the people’s democratic road to 
socialism and the dictatorship of the proletariat already in 1946 stemmed from 
this dogmatic view that the social base and exercise of the functions of the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat, the mechanism of the structure of its organs of power 
had to be everywhere and always exactly identical to the Soviet model, irrespec¬ 
tive of the changed international power relationships and the situation within the 
individual countries. Therefore the alleged contradiction was solved in 1946 by 
choosing the road of people’s democratic development and denying the necessity 
of proletarian dictatorship. This theoretical error had, temporarily, a positive ef¬ 
fect on the policies and practice of the Party because it forced the Party leadership 
to work out an independent policy taking into consideration Hungarian reality. 

This attitude was reappraised in the summer of 1948 mainly because of the 
resolution condemning the activity of the Yugoslav Communist Party, taken in 
the summer of 1948 by the Bureau of Information of the Communist Parties 
(Commform), which was founded in September 1947. Though the 1948 meeting 
of the Bureau of Information apparently only criticized the errors committed by 
the leaders of the Yugoslav Communist Party with regard to certain concrete is- 
sues, the resolution, however, meant a revising of the views on the contradiction 
etween the people s democratic road to socialism and the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. The belief continued that people’s democratic development was in 
contradiction with the dictatorship of the proletariat, but this alleged contradic- 
tion was now considered solvable by questioning the possibility of a people’s 
democratic road to socialism instead of the necessity for the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. 

k^ < xxr\n^'o a * was *° assert a * the National Educational Conference of 

the MDP in September 1948 that in Hungary the dictatorship of the proletariat 
had been established. Though avoiding the expression “dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat when analyzing the functions of our state, Revai stressed that the peo¬ 
ple s democratic state “belongs historically to the type of State characterizing the 


K : Re P° rt the Meeting of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Czechos'ovakia on September 25-26, 1946. Quoted by Jaroslav Opat: “K metode studia a vykladu 
nekterych problemu v obdobi 1945-1948." Prispevky k dejinam, No. 1, 1965. 
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n"* 11 ™ fr™ 11 capitalism to socialism and is of the same nature”. 36 At the end of 
1948, Erno Ger6, M£ty£s R&kosi and Jozsef R6vai, in memoranda to the mem- 
r j- 6 Po 11 . Committee declared unequivocally that our state was a state 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 37 These ideas were summarized by Maty&s 
<akosi, in an article in the paper Szabad Nep, and later on his statement wascon- 
irmed by the Centra 1 Leadership, which summarized the various views and added 
that the people s democracy was a dictatorship of the proletariat without the 
soviets. It has to be noted here, however, that this formula did not mean the rec¬ 
ognition of the special features inherent in people’s democratic development, but 
reflected the opinion that the dictatorship of the proletariat was not yet perfect in 
our country, that is, the differences were due to the fact that in Hungary the dic¬ 
tatorship of the proletariat “still wears the features of its origins, the remnants of 
the transition from the phase of bourgeois democratic transformation” and 
therefore “it has to approximate the Soviet type of the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat”. 38 This, in other words, also meant that once we had a dictatorship of the 
proletariat - even though not the same as that of the 1920s and 1930s in the Soviet 
Union, — it had to follow the Soviet example as did the whole practice of building 
socialism. 

The new interpretation of the necessity for a dictatorship of the proletariat and 
the absolutism of the Soviet model chronologically coincided with the beginning 
of the Party’s distorted policy. This process, during which as a result of the dog¬ 
matic conception of the dictatorship of the proletariat. Rakosi’s group changed 
from a realistic political policy to a servile imitation of the experiences of the 
C ommunist Party of the Soviet Union, began as early as the second half of 1948. 
We have already referred to some aspects of its consequences and therefore we 
only intend here to illustrate briefly the effect of this conception on the popular 
front policy of the Party. 

As a result of the dogmatic interpretation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
the leaders of the Party did not take into account the development of the political 
conditions of building of socialism and overstressed, as early as autumn 1948, the 
oppressive role of the state. Evaluating the 1949 elections, Rakosi pointed out 
that “one of the functions of the dictatorship of the proletariat is to crush the legal 
political organizations of the still existing classes”. 39 He obviously meant the 
democratic parties. But it was not possible tocrush them by administrative meas¬ 
ures because of the vast mass support they enjoyed. An effective means was 
provided by such a transformation of the Popular Front for Independence which 
made it impossible for these parties to act independently and thereby, as was said 
at the time, helped in the given situation to rid the dictatorship of the proletariat of 
all bourgeois democratic remnants. This was, in a word, the “historic 44 mission of 
the Hungarian Popular Front for Independence. Those who think that the Popu¬ 
lar Front will have a long life, said Rakosi in March 1949, are very much mistaken. 
“This Popular Front is, as a matter of fact, one phase in the process of the wither- 


36 Szabad Nep, September 26, 1948 

37 PI Archives, fond 720, VI1-75. 

38 R6vai, J.: tlni tudtunk a szabadsdggal (We Were Able to Make Use of Freedom), p. 517, Szikra, 
Budapest, 1949. 

39 PI Archives, fond 1/1, unit 41. 345 








ing away of the other parties, and perhaps the last one , he stud, adding that we 
feel that not much will come of this popular-front policy . 

Thus, the way in which the Popular Front was formed, the rights to which it was 
formally entitled and the relationship which was established between the Party 
and the Front becomes comprehensible. It is understandable that despite the 
frequent assertions of the Party’s leading role and its pathological anxiety, the 
jurisdiction of the Popular Front was designated as the participation in the ad¬ 
ministration and guidance of the peoples’ democratic Hungary and was defined as 
an organization of democratic forces, the members of which have to completely 
submit themselves to the decisions of the National Council and execute its deci¬ 
sions. All this was meant to prevent the so-called “other" parties from pursuing 
any independent activity, since the starting point had always been for the artificial 
withering away of the Popular Front itself in the shortest possible time. That is 
why the Popular Front from its inception had merely the formal role of preparing 
and conducting the elections. And all this did not occur as a result of some kind of 
spontaneous and slow eclipsing of the Popular Front, nor of the obscurity of its 
goals as R&kosi’s group later claimed in an attempt to avoid responsibility for 

what had happened. . , 

The meeting of the Central Leadership of the MDP in June 1953 did not 
analyze the issue on its merits. This only occurred in 1954, after the Third Con¬ 
gress of the Party. However, the reorganization of the Popular Front and the cor¬ 
rection of the leftist mistakes occurrred under the influence of Imre Nagy’s right¬ 
ist distortions. The leading organs of the Party indicated correctly, during the 
preparations, that the reorganization of the Popular Front could not be accom¬ 
panied by the revival of the former democratic parties, and therefore the Popular 
Front could neither be a coalition, nor a mass organization, but a broad socio¬ 
political mass movement based on democratic principles. The leading role of the 
Party within the Front was not to be ensured by the numerical dominance of Party 
members in the committees of the Front, but by their political activity. As for the 
political content of the movement only the tasks of cultivating patriotism and of 
progressive bourgeois traditions were emphasized, while there was a discreet si¬ 
lence about the socialist goals of popular and national collaboration. Thus the 
idea of national collaboration that should have been embodied in the new Popular 
Front was given a nationalist interpretation, feeding illusions of class peace. This 
was the ideological source of the spread of such ideas that the task of the Popular 
Front was to counterbalance the radical, socialist policies of the Party with a 
more liberal policy. 

In 1955 the right-wing distortions apparent in the policy of the Popular Front 
were also condemned, so that consideration of the development of the Popular 
Front movement was not on the agenda until the spring of 1956, which nurtured 
the spread of right-wing ideas in the movement, strengthening, at the same time, 
the mistrust of some communists towards the Popular Front movement. 

After the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
leading bodies of the Party began to reexamine the question, but they focused 
their attention first of all on organizational problems, more precisely, on the kind 
of organizations to incorporate into the Popular Front so as to strengthen the 

4o Ibid/, fond 1/1, unit 39. 
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Party s influence. This formalistic approach to the problem, however, was not and 
could not be successful, as the negative tendencies emerging within the movement 
were not due to inherent causes, but to the contradictions arising from Party’s 
policy as a whole. 


* 


It becomes clear, even from this brief outline of the policy of alliances, that as a 
result of the dogmatic conceptions and sectarian practice that had been estab¬ 
lished in the atmosphere of the personality cult, Rakosi’s group did not simply err 
in individual questions but distorted the Party’s policy as a whole. They did not 
take into account the particular possibilities and requirements inherent in the 
changed international power relations and in Hungary’s internal relationships. 

Returning to the starting point of our survey, that is, that the policy of alliances 
is not an abstract conception, it cannot be separated from the main political line, 
from the strategic goals and the whole practical activity of the Party, the question 
arises: how shall we judge the main political line and the strategic goals of the 
MDP? We believe that no further proof is needed to show that the policy of the 
MDP was to build socialism. This is unquestionable in the establishment of 
workers’ power, in the establishment of socialist production relations in industry 
and the development of socialist industry, the spreading of the idea of cooperation 
in the villages and the consolidation of collective farms, in the abolition of the ex¬ 
ploitation and the insecurity of toiling masses, the development and results of the 
cultural revolution, etc. It is true that this policy was filled with distortions, which 
were not mistakes arising in the course of constructive work, which could have 
been made by anyone,but the result of erroneous conceptions.These conceptions, 
as we have already stated, can be summarized in the fact that Rakosi’s group 
conceived schematically not only the general laws of the building of socialism, but 
also servilely imitated the Soviet Union’s particular methods of putting into effect 
the laws of development, which, because of the cult of the personality, proved to 
be wrong in the Soviet Union too. “There was a period in the years following the 
achievement of the dictatorship of the proletariat”, wrote J&nos K4d£r, “when 
the leading group of the Hungarian communists did not sufficiently understand 
and could not concretely apply Lenin’s teaching according to which 4 the unity of 
international tactics of the communist working-class movement of all countries 
demands, not the elimination of variety,, not the abolition of national differences 
..., but such an application of the fundamental principles of communism,... as will 
correctly modify these principles in certain particulars, correctly adapt and apply 
them to national and national state differences.’ 41 Because of these kinds of er¬ 
rors, the general laws of building socialism were obviously also not correctly ap¬ 
plied to Hungarian reality”. 42 

The distortions emerging before 1956 in the building of socialism also effected 
in a certain way and to a certain degree the main political line of the Party as well. 

41 Unin, V. I.: Selected Works, voL II, p. 626. 

42 Kadar, J.: ^4 szocializmus teljes gyozelmeert (For the Complete Victory of Socialism)* p. 180, 
Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1962. 
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This however, "does not at all change the fact that socialism was being built in our 
country even before 1956 under the leadership of the Hungarian Workers’ Par¬ 
ty" 43 Moreover, it has to be kept in mind that in 1947-1948 the Party began the 
elaboration and the implementation of the directives for the building of socialism 
in a correct way, in harmony with the requirements of the objective conditions. 

The distortion of the political line began in the second half of 1948, when it was 
believed that the supposed contradiction between the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat and the people’s democratic road to socialism could be eliminated in the 
way mentioned above. Following that, Rdkosi’s group violated ever more rudely 
the previously avowed principles of economic and social policy and broke with the 
political practice of the years immediately following the liberation, which, despite 
some mistakes, fundamentally took realities into account. They did not study the 
development of power relations nor did they work out such a system of practical 
measures which could have strengthened the unity of the working class, enhanced 
its influence in society, compensated for and if possible solved the contradictions 
which were inherent in national unity. Rakosi s leadership increasingly failed to 
take into account the real situation and especially left out of consideration the 
needs of the people who were building socialism. In 1948—1949, the conception 
and practical requirements which proclaimed austerity and regarded the building 
of socialism as an end in itself, had a direct impact on the attitude of the various 
classes, weakened the confidence of the masses in the Party, and deepened the 
developing contradictions inherent in national-popular unity. All this further ag¬ 
gravated the atmosphere of general mistrust, the feverish search for enemies and 
the neglect of democracy in Party and State life. Consequently, the objective 
broadening of the social base of socialism, resulting from the changes in class 
structure, was not exploited. 

Though the June 1953 resolution of the Central Leadership had not been pre¬ 
ceded by a thorough analysis of the situation and a careful elaboration of a whole 
system of essential measures, it could have been the basis of a subsequent survey 
of and the correction of errors. But the June resolution, however, mainly for lack 
of able politicians, was not implemented. The measures did temporarily reduce 
political tension, but, despite a slow progress in the economy and welfare, the 
political situation was further aggravated, discontent was further increased within 
and outside of the Party by a whole series of superficial and contradictory meas¬ 
ures, by the confusion and hesitation caused by Imre Nagy’s rightist policies, as 
well as by the revival of the leftist sectarian policies in 1956. 

In July 1956 steps were taken again by the Central Leadership of the Party to 
correct the mistakes, war was declared on the right wing and left-wing deviations. 
With the removal of Maty&s Rakosi in June the Central Leadership eliminated 
one of the main barriers to the correction of the mistakes. But only one, because 
Erno Gero, who was elected First Secretary by the Central Leadership, as the one 
responsible for economic policy was therefore not any less guilty for the failure to 
carry out the resolution of June 1953. It was therefore not by chance that he failed 
to analyze the mistakes in his speech at the July 1956 Central Leadership meeting. 
In fact, he said he was not going to open up old wounds. 


4J Op. cit., p. 37. 
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Thus, from 1949 to 1956 the Party leadership, despite the attempts made in 
June 1953 and July 1956, was not able to solve correctly, even from a theoretical 
point of view, the problems related to the policy of alliance. It was even less capa¬ 
ble of elaborating a system of practical measures to develop properly the relations 
between the Party and the working class as well as between the working class and 
other classes in conformity with the interests of socialism. 

This uncertainty, the failure of the attempts made in June 1953 and July 1956, 
the various interpretations given to the resolutions of the Central Leadership and 
the postponement of their implementation undermined the authority of the Party, 
paralysed the forces of socialism and encouraged the domestic revisionist or¬ 
ganizers of the counter-revolution. International imperialist reaction ever more 
openly helped in the ideological, tactical and organizational preparation of the 
counter-revolution. The leaders of the Party, headed at the time by Erno Gero, 
were unable to arrest the counter-revolutionary process jeopardizing socialism 
and the future of the whole Hungarian people. Political deviation had to be 
eliminated and the errors committed had to be corrected by the Hungarian 
Socialist Workers’ Party, reorganizing itself in the storm of the struggle against 
the counter-revolutionary uprising. 
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The Socialist Reorganization of Agriculture in Hungary 

by 

Peter Simon 


The socialist transformation of the village and agriculture is an essential part of a 
socialist revolution. In Hungary, the socialist reorganization of agriculture took a 
decade and a half, counting from when the first socialist type cooperative farms 
were formed in 1948 to the completion of the reorganization in 1962. If, however, 
we wish to be more precise and consider the 1945 land reform and the agricultural 
cooperative movement, which developed from it as the preparation for the 
socialist transformation of agriculture, which these reforms truly were, and if we 
bear in mind that with the completion of the reorganization in 1962 the socialist 
transformation of agriculture was only partly achieved, then we must conclude 
that this great revolution of the Hungarian village took over a quarter of a cen¬ 
tury. 

As to the reasons for this, the answer must be sought in the situation and his¬ 
torical circumstances of the country. 

Prior to the Liberation, Hungary was an agricultural country with a developing 
industry. In 1935 1 its agricultural and forestry area came to 9.24 million hectares, 
(1 h = 2.471 acres), of which 7.55 million hectares were agricultural. Agricultural 
ownership and property relations as well as agricultural working conditions had 
retained many of the feudal features of the past, despite the fact that since the 
liberation of the serfs during the 1848 revolution, capitalist conditions prevailed 
in Hungarian agriculture too. Of the total area 48.1 per cent was farmed in units 
larger than 57.5 hectares, most of which were left over from feudal times. Twen¬ 
ty-seven pfr cent of the total area of the country, and 20 per cent of the agricul¬ 
tural area «the majority of the large estates - were entailed, that is, could not be 
sold. Sixty to 70 per cent of the wages of the agricultural labourers, who were on 
annual contract, were paid in kind and a large part of the earnings of the other ag¬ 
ricultural workers were also in kind, for their various shares in work. Payment for 
work in agriculture was extremely low, and this was aggravated by the fact that on 
an annual average 24 per cent of the manpower available to agriculture was 
unemployed. 

Of the various types of work in agriculture, only threshing was fully 
mechanized. In 1935 there were only seven thousand tractors which could also be 
used for ploughing and draught animals did most of the ploughing and haulage, 
even on the large estates. Harvesting everywhere was almost exclusively by hand 
and, since manpower was cheap, even on the large estates which had reaping 

1 Statisztikai tvkonyv, 1935 (Statistical Yearbook, 1935), Central Statistical Office, Budapest. 
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machines. Produce output and the yield of stock breeding were low in comparison 
with the developed industrial and agricultural countries. 

In 1938 2 ,the last year of peace prior to World War 11,there were, including fam¬ 
ily members, about 4.5 million people in Hungary - nearly half the population - 
making their living off agriculture. At the same time the number of those engaged 
in agriculture came to 2.1 million, of whom about one million were agrarian pro¬ 
letariat, and about half a million were in the semi-proletariat class. (Of these 
million and a half the number of farm labourers was about 250,000.) The number 
of smallholder and middle peasants was about 250 thousand each. There were 75 
to 85,000 rich peasants, 5,000 owners of medium-sized estates, and about 1,000 
owners of estates larger than 575 hectares. 

Relying on their economic power, the large estate owning class, together with 
the finance capitalists, held state power until the liberation of the country. By 
means of a regressive taxation system, the fascist-like state of the finance 
capitalists and estate owners exploited the peasant farms, in particular the poorest 
ones. However, beginning with the outbreak of the world economic crisis of 
1929-1933 even the rich peasants were economically weakened as a result of the 
sharp drop in agricultural prices, while the smaller peasant farms were in a very 
critical state. The low prices and high taxes put the peasantry at the mercy of the 
Banks. 

In this way the large estate owning class and finance capital jointly dominated 
over agriculture and divided up the spoils resulting from both the exploitation of 
the agrarian proletariat, and the labour of the peasantry working on the estates. 

A contributing factor to this economic situation was that the Hungarian ruling 
class, in order to carry on the predatory war on the side of Hitler’s Germany, con¬ 
scripted mainly the sons of the poorer peasants and that during the final stage of 
the war agriculture, together with the other branches of production, suffered 
tremendous losses. Of the livestock, 43.3 per cent was destroyed (the loss of 
draught animals was at about 64 percent), while 37.9 per cent of the crops, 6.2 per 
cent of the buildings, and 4.7 per cent of the machinery and tools (30 per cent of 
these were power driven machines) were destroyed, etc. 3 

The democratic Hungarian state, established following the Liberation and 
embodying the power of the working class, of the peasantry, of the urban petty- 
bourgeoisie and of the anti-fascist bourgeoisie, viewed agriculture as one of the 
most important and most burning questions of Hungarian social progress, and the 
government on the basis of the plan proposed by the National Peasant Party at the 
initiative of the Hungarian Communist Party proclaimed the land reform decree 
in March 1945. 4 

A total of 3.2 million hectares was involved in the land reform. Of this, 1.9 
million hectares became the personal property of rightful claimants - the 642,000 
agricultural workers, labourers, owners of dwarf plots, as well as the smallholders 
and middle peasants with large families. The larger forested areas — 0.8 million 
hectares - were given to the state forestries. The land distributing committees 

* Siaiisztikai tvkonyv, 1938 (Statistical Yearbook, 1938), Central Statistical Office, Budapest. 

Dr. Fazekas, B.: Mezogazdasagunk a felszabadulasman (Hungarian Agriculture After the Lib¬ 
eration), pp. 39-40, MezftgazdasAgi Kiado, Budapest, 1967. 

4 See the study by Agnes SagviSri in this volume. 
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equipment (barns, silos, S^nes^hoS 

-in-.rt fTT 1 *’ etC i We I e distributed to those who received land However onlv 
rest had to hi'r eStOCk Hf d e ^ uipment could be turned into personal property The 
[no n.nnn^H k *l erved f ° r the use of the agricultural cooperatives which were £ 
P ^ by , hC nCW , ° Wners of land -Those "ho had received land were pm- 
h xL d , sell ! ng 11 for a P eriod of ten years. P 

ar.t f ' 9 . j 1 !? reform was a revolutionary democratic act. As a part of the 

agriculture Tt eh^Stb" 3 "^ 0 ™/, 110 " did 3Way with the feudal remnants of 
triEd J£ 1 eliminated the class of large and medium estate owners, and dis- 

“ h maj ° r P art of the confiscated land to the landless peasants and those 
w th little land to establish private and small farms 

Amidst the given historical conditions this revolutionary measure was the in¬ 
direct preparation for the subsequent transition to socialism. Along ^id, the 

struck Zwurful'hl'’"?^ l he main 1 s,re "8»' <* <Parian capitalism while it Z 

tended thP^ b , t bank cap,ta1 ’ great,y curtajled kulak-capitalism and ex¬ 
tended the state sector of agriculture which was now wholly under the leadership 

of a democratic popular state. By breaking the financial power of the owne Jof 
e arge- and medium-sized estates, it also removed the base of their political 
J whll c depriving finance capital of its foremost political support. The 
kulak capitalism prevented the rich peasantry from taking over the 

immrtTnr. and ™? ° f the dls P° ssesse d large estate owners. And most 

important, it created the minimum economic basis for the alliance of the working 

nrtr^ nd w king P easaintl J which > whe " developed, became the most important 
prerequisite for not only the defence of democratic achievements, but for begin- 
ning the transition to socialism as well. ^ 

Despite this, the rich peasantry, with the support of the urban bourgeoisie and 
the remnants of the large estate owning class and relying on a part of the working 
pleasantry and the urban petty bourgeoisie, attempted from the autumn of 1945 to 
early 1947 to gain a leading role within the democratic coalition that was in charge 
ot the state. Its aim was to repel the revolutionary forces of the working class and 
poor peasantry, to block the road to non-capitalist development, and to stabilize 
capitalist economic relations. However, this experiment was inevitably doomed 
to failure. 

The catastrophic economic situation of the country made winning over the 
whole of the working peasantry much more difficult for the working class 
Commodity exchanges between the cities and the villages had been severed 
money depreciated, commodity exchange was replaced by the simple trading of 
produce, while black marketeer go-betweens in the trading of goods ruthlessly 
exploited the urban and rural working people. The state was forced to expand the 
system of obligatory deliveries 6 from agriculture, introduced during the war. 


5 See the study by Agnes Sagvari in this volume. 

6 The total surplus yield of bread grains, and most of the surplus yields of other crops and products 
nad to be handed in. 


23 Vass Henrik 
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while most of the peasant farms, particularly the ones with new owners had to 
cope with a serious shortage of draught animals and other tools ot the trade, and 
even with seed, fodder, etc. deficits. The situation only began to improve after the 
financial stabilization in the autumn of 1946, but at the beginning (until spring 
1947) the State had to keep wide the ratio between agricultural and industrial 
prices in the interests of stabilization. The supply of manufactured goods to the 
villages improved but only slowly, and in 1947, for the third time since the libera- 
tion, g agriculture suffered from serious drought. Despite this, in 1947 1948 ag¬ 
ricultural output reached 71 percent of that of the last peace year (1938-1939). 
In the spring of 1948 the country’s number of livestock was already at 86.4 per 
cent of the 1938 level, and had almost been doubled as compared to the spring 
1945 Of no less importance is the fact that despite their increased difficulties, the 
peasants, who had been given land, cultivated as much of it as the former owners 
had This was born out by the fact that in 1947-1948 a much smaller portion of 
the country’s arable land (1.6 per cent in all) remained fallow than in the prewar 
years. The peasantry had attained these results without any financial or other in¬ 
vestment aid from the State worth mention. The upswing in the work of the 
peasantry and their achievements, for the most part, simply reflected the effects of 
the land reform, the democratization of the country, and their confidence in the 

Bv 1948 the political situation had changed as well, and the majority of the 
former small holder and middle peasants lined-up with the working class and the 
alliance of the working class and working peasantry was strengthened. is 
change, aside from the financial stabilization of August 1946, was mainly due to 

th - f after January 1947 the adherents of the reactionary bourgeoisie were 
gradually driven out of the Independent Small Holders’ Party (FKGP)jrt»us deci¬ 
sively defeating the rich peasantry politically and transforming the FKGP into an 
organization which represented the interests of the working peasantry; 

- by the summer of 1947 the ratio between agricultural and industrial prices 
was narrowed and the obligatory quotas to be delivered were slightly reduced. 

- the results of the 1947 parliamentary elections and the subsequent 
nationalizations strengthened the leading role of the working class in state power 
and the Republic of Hungary, born in early 1946, became a state of the workers 
and working peasantry, that is, in essence a dictatorship of the proletariat; 

- the nationalizations effected in the autumn of 1947 and the spring of 1948, in 
addition to crushing the economic supremacy of the bourgeoisie, resulted in the 
predominance of the developing socialist sector in the national economy and 
economically brought the small scale producing peasantry ever closer to the 
working class; 

- in 1948 the reconstruction of industry was nearing completion and there was 
a marked improvement in the supply of manufactured goods to the villages; 

- the unification of the Hungarian Communist Party (MKP) and the Social 
Democratic Party of Hungary (MSzDP) in the summer of 1948 had a strong ettect 
on the peasantry too. 

All the problems of the villages could not be solved, however, by protecting the 
land reform and its achievements by advancing the restoration of agricultural 
production, by expanding the commodity exchange between industry and ag¬ 
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riculture, by improving price ratios, nor by connecting the small producing peas- 
soc, f llst i industry. Not even these highly significant changes them¬ 
selves could create all the conditions necessary for the further rapid advance of 
agriculture. 

As a result of the land reform, the breaking-up of the arable land and the 
number of farms grew, which in itself did not prevent the restoration of produc¬ 
tion, but could be expected, after a certain amount of time, to become an obstacle 
to development. Although the land reform had an equalizing effect on village 
society, due to increasing production the trend, as could have been expected, was 
again towards differentiation because the separate and isolated, new and old in¬ 
dividually worked farms would, for the most part necessarily lag behind the farms 
with more capital and, despite all State intervention, go bankrupt. While the land 
reform had dealt capitalism a great blow, it had not completely eliminated the 
village capitalist farms so it was only to be expected that the strengthening of the 
small producing sector by the land reform, would in time strengthen or“ revive 
Hungarian agrarian capitalism. In certain areas of the country there was not 
enough land to divide among those who were entitled to it, leaving a part of the 
agrarian proletariat without land and, additionally, there was little agricultural 
work available. Aside from this, there was an extensive hidden unemployment 
among the dwarf plotowners and small holders, because their small farms could 
only partly use the labour of the whole family, particulary because of the prevail¬ 
ing extensive farming. As a result of the damages of the war, agricultural output 
relied even more on manual labour and draught animals than before. And last but 
not least, following the nationalizations of 1947—1948 contradictions appeared 
between industry, which for the most part had become socialist, and small com¬ 
modity producing agriculture, which was primarily based on private ownership. 

The Hungarian communists, foreseeing this problem, began, as early as 
1945—1946 to prepare to solve them. It was on their initiative that the state in¬ 
troduced progressive taxation and delivery quotas, regulated the use of draught 
animals by the peasant farms, took a stand against exorbitant yoke usury, 7 while 
raising, as conditions allowed, the wages of agricultural labourers. In brief, having 
destroyed the large estates and curtailed kulak capitalism, the state began to reg¬ 
ulate the degree of capitalist exploitation as well. 

Shortly after the land distribution was completed, the communists also initiated 
the formation of cooperatives by the new owners. Between August 1945 and the 
end of 1947, 2,487 cooperatives of new owners, so-called “Farmers’ Coopera¬ 
tives”, were formed throughout the country. 

The direct objective of the “Farmers' Cooperatives”, in addition to putting to 
use the undistributable assets gained in the course of the land reform, was to ad¬ 
vance the productive, marketing and supply activities of its individual members 
and to educate them in the interests of jointly setting the newly established farms 
on their feet, and developing them on the basis of intensive farming. At the same 
time this varied type of small peasant cooperative made it possible for the roots of 
joint cultivation to develop within its framework. In addition to the mills, distil- 


7 It was primarily the rich peasants and other owners of draught animals who demanded a dispro¬ 
portionately high repayment in manual work for the loan of their horses, oxen, or cattle, for ploughing 
or transport to peasants who needed, but did not own, draught animals. 
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leries, tractors, threshers, etc. owned and operated jointly, the members of these 
cooperatives could form groups to jointly carry out such activities as the handling 
of the larger vineyards and orchards, cultivation of industrial crops, working of 
the arable lands, establishment of rice fields, etc. To this extent, this type was, at 
the very outset, somewhat more than a simple cooperative of small peasants, be¬ 
cause of its inherent possibility of, under favourable conditions, developing 
gradually into a socialist type of cooperative. The major guarantee for the future 
realization of this was that it was the sections of village society most interested in 
socialist developments who were grouped in these cooperatives and the leader¬ 
ship of the cooperatives - with few exceptions - was firmly in the hands of the 
most progressive elements of the poor peasantry. After the nation-wide forma¬ 
tion of the farmers’ cooperative movement, former land owning peasants were 
also permitted, by the autumn of 1947 to join these cooperatives. This, however, 
did not change the functions of cooperatives. 

The establishment of the farmers’ cooperative movement was the second large 
rural reform of the Hungarian people’s democratic system. However, until 1948 it 
could mainly point to only organizational and political results. It became a factor 
in the political struggle against the reactionary forces and the poor peasants began 
to realize that only through cooperation could they improve their material well¬ 
being. 

Until 1948 the majority of these cooperatives struggled under great economic 
difficulties. Payment for the shares which members took out came in very slowly 
due to their poverty and, at any rate, it was insufficient. No loans or other forms of 
material support could, for the time being, be expected from the State, and most 
of the leaders were still inexperienced. Under the given circumstances, it would 
only have been possible to accumulate capital for repairing cooperative property, 
paying for purchases and for other cooperative expenditures if they could par¬ 
ticipate in the growing commodity turnover between city and village. Therefore, 
initially the major effort of the “Farmers’ Cooperatives” was concentrated on 
expanding their commercial activities. However, the realization of this effort was 
hindered by many factors. 

Simultaneously with the formation of the Farmer’s Cooperatives, there was a 
revival of the capitalist consumer and other cooperatives set up under the old 
system. These were under capitalist and rich peasant management and could rely 
on a large number of members from the circles of the old landowning peasants. 
However, it was not even they, but rather private, small businessmen who sold the 
bulk of the manufactured goods to the villages. And until 1948, it was also State 
authorized private businessmen who dealt with the deliveries of the quotas from 
the villages and bought up their products. In this way, commodity exchange be¬ 
tween the village and the city had so far mainly added to the wealth of private cap¬ 
ital and that of the capitalist type of cooperatives. 

At the turn of 1947-1948, in order to achieve a more rapid maturing of the 
conditions for the transition to socialism, the Hungarian Communist Party 
worked out a new economic policy, which, among other things, resolved to de¬ 
velop further the cooperative movement as one of the important pillars of a future 
socialist economy. In the interests of getting material support for the Farmers’ 
Cooperatives, the party was able to put through the proposal that the buying of 
part of the obligatory agricultural deliveries be entrusted by the State to the 
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P n,„ n Z Cooperatives and that the state-owned factories and wholesale trade 
f" ®T !! i Uppiy manuf actured goods to the shops of the “Farmers’ Coopera- 
ti es . At the same time it urged these cooperatives to develop their produc- 

fnre'^h t ° n ? d f J A in l Pr0dUCti0 n activities to a greater extern than ever be- 

Mlb hToIni fi l rt 5f r develo P in 8 the village cooperative movement and 
spring of 1948* * nera ’ ttle P art y elaborated the following guidelines in the 

“Fa village . coo P erat i v es had to be formed through the unification of the 

-Cooperatives and the other village cooperatives. However, kulaks 
and other capitalist elements may not be included as members of the “Farmers’ 
Cooperatives which are to become unified village cooperatives- 

wmiJHSU the i r T e n° rk of the “ Farmers Cooperatives”, which are to be or¬ 
ganized into unified village cooperatives, cooperative production has to be de- 

hasto be n accderated d ^ f ° rmation of grou P s performing joint production tasks 

c. For the time being, the simplest forms of producer groups have to be formed 
nationally and alongside these, conditions permitting, model agricultural pro- 
up^ well OPeratlVeS ’ 0perating in a co N ect ive, large scale manner, have to be set 

. u d ‘ , In order to help realize these objectives the lands rented out by the kulaks 
(the lands owned by the kulaks and other well-to-do persons not working in ag- 
riculture who had until then, rented out their lands to tenants) have to be put to 
use by the State and given to the landless and those with only small plots in order 
to organize producer groups and tenant cooperatives; 

e. In order to help the producer groups and the peasants without draught 
a nimals, a network of state-owned machine stations have to be organized; 

f. Greater restrictions have to be put on capitalist exploitation and the struggle 
or the elimination of the political influence of the kulaks has to be increased. 

In conformity with the guidelines, the organization of the state-owned agricul¬ 
tural machine stations began in the summer of 1948, and kulak lands were put to 
use. 

Between the autumn of 1948 and the spring of 1949, cooperative groups were 
formed on a large part of the rented lands in use. The producers’ cooperative 
groups, depending on the extent to which their members wished to farm collec- 
tively, were classified into cooperatives of types 1, 2 and 3. Model by-laws were 
worked out for these three different types (it was only in type 3 that all branches of 
farming were collectivized, but here too the members were entitled to household 
plots of a certain size as well as to keep livestock) and by the spring of 1949 the 
mergers of the village cooperatives into the local “Farmers’ Cooperatives” had 
been completed in all villages. These measures of the party met with the approval 
of a decisive part of the peasantry. This was also expressed in the fact that along¬ 
side the rural membership of the Hungarian Working People’s Party (MDP) and 
those favourable to it, the decisive majority of the members and the leading 
bodies of the National Peasant Party (NPP) and the FKGP also favoured this type 
of socialist direction of the agricultural cooperative movement. 

However, influenced by international events and other factors, the political line 
of the MDP was fundamentally and unfavourably altered. This shortly became 
the source of serious distortion in the political practice of the party and from the 
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spring and summer of 1949, resulted in the increased undermining of the rela¬ 
tionship between the party and the rural working masses. 8 

Primarily this situation stemmed from the fact that the Rakosi group which 
usurped party and State leadership, wanted to realize the essential and correct 
objective of changing Hungary from an agricultural to an industrial country at a 
forced pace through the incorrect method of squeezing agriculture and neglecting 
the production of important industrial consumer goods, etc. The second reason 
was that the leadership, though it had proclaimed the opposite, had no faith in the 
possibility of the socialist reorganization of agriculture without the use of force 
and sought, primarily through economic pressure, to induce the peasantry to 
abandon private farming and join the cooperatives. 

It is quite true that it was not easy to convince the masses of the Hungarian 
working peasantry to form cooperatives. Private farming had deep rooted tradi¬ 
tions dating back to feudal times. In the era of capitalism the vast majority of the 
Hungarian peasantry, in contrast with the agricultural producers of the developed 
capitalist countries, could acquire no experience about the organization of pro¬ 
ducer cooperatives. And prior to liberation the propaganda of the counter-rev¬ 
olutionary regime presented a completely false picture of the socialist coopera¬ 
tives of the Soviet Union, pointing them in the blackest colours possible, arousing 
fear among the peasantry. These fears could not be completely overcome in the 
course of a few short years. However, these difficulties could have been sur¬ 
mounted with no great effort had attention been given to the needs of the indi¬ 
vidually farming peasantry, to tenacious and understanding educational work, to 
the adherence to the principles of voluntariness and gradualness, and to the ap¬ 
propriate material support of the cooperatives, in other words, using all that is 
known from the teachings of scientific socialism. However, economic and other 
forms of pressure and the other mistakes regarding cooperatives in the policy of 
the party leadership prior to 1948, which will be discussed later, only seemingly 
made it easier to overcome the difficulties, but in reality only increased them. 

While the implementation of the correct policy on cooperatives, established at 
the turn of year 1947-1948, was begun, the leading group of the MDP substan¬ 
tially changed its policy. 9 In November 1948 Maty£s Rakosi specified three to 
four years as the time needed for the socialist reorganization of agriculture. The 
Party leadership revised this extremely short deadline in 1949 so that the bulk of 
the reorganization was to be completed by 1954, the end of the first Five Year 
Plan. Therefore, while the revision was favourable, it was by no means sufficient, 
for this almost complete transition to socialist, large scale farming needed politi¬ 
cal, financial, technical and intellectual conditions which could not be developed 
or created in so short a period of time. The inevitable result was that the pace of 
reorganization, which was dictated from above, could at best be maintained by 
seriously violating the Leninist principle of voluntary organization, and a large 
part of the cooperatives formed in this way could not be turned into truly modem 
large scale farms in the foreseeable future. 

-Ti 16 P^ anne $ P ace reor ganization also violated, by necessity, the principle of 
gra ualness. The target could only be realized by 1954 if the majority of the 

8 See the study by Andris Zsilik in this volume 

9 Ibid. 
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L m n , a !! ms we J e com bined, without any transitional forms whatsoever, into 
IP* ™l advan - d type of cooperative. After one or two years of “acclimatizing”, 
i ° f thC m ° r , e elementar y types of cooperatives were also reorganized 
nto type 3 cooperative farm groups, which later became known as the agricultural 
producer cooperatives. 

In 1949 the party leadership decided that the “Farmers’ cooperatives” should 
primarily be developed into village retail trade organizations (mixed trade, pubs, 
outchers) while retaining some requisition duties and administrative control over 
the cooperative farm groups. At the same time they were to transfer the mills, 
grinders, distilleries, tractors, threshers, etc. to the respective state enterprises or 
state agricultural machine stations. 

From then on the “Farmers’ Cooperatives” became economically dependent 
on t e state-owned wholesale trade enterprises. In practice the working peasantry 
lost the economic role which they had as a mass organization, but which had not 
been fulfilled due to lack of time and other conditions. Shortly afterwards the 
separation of the type 3 cooperatives from the “Farmers’ Cooperatives” began 
and this meant giving up the former plan for establishing unified village coopera- 
tive. Since the Farmers’ Cooperatives” had to relinquish their machines and the 
cooperatives were prohibited from purchasing or possessing tractors, combines, 
etc., beginning with 1949, the state machine station network, which was being 
built up, became the monopoly owners of the machine pool for large scale ag- 
riculture. The state machine pool stations determined the number and quality of 
machines the cooperatives could use and when and where they could use them. 
The government later granted the managers of the machine stations the right to 
have a say in the production plans of the cooperatives that were within their area. 
Nevertheless, the machine stations played a decisively useful, irreplaceable role in 
the young producer cooperative farm movement. 

Far more problematic was the influence of the compulsory delivery system and 
the activities of the state purchasing enterprises on the trends in cooperative farm 
production plans, their economies and incomes. The delivery and purchasing 
system had little concern for local production conditions and traditions and rigidly 
determined what and how much the cooperative was to produce. The finances of 
the cooperatives were managed by the local bank branches. This in itself would 
have been useful had the bank branches not gone beyond the management and 
control of finances. However, they had the right to interfere in the income dis¬ 
tribution and investments of the cooperatives, considerably curtailing the latters’ 
autonomy as well. 

The party and State leadership provided considerable preferential treatment to 
the cooperatives, particularly to the independent and type 3 cooperatives over the 
individually working peasantry as to taxes and delivery obligations. The coopera¬ 
tives were also given price reductions on materials needed for production and in¬ 
vestment, annual credit and, moreover, outright grants. However, all of this 
otherwise substantial aid was not enough for most of the cooperatives. They had 
neither modern large scale installations nor farm buildings. They had few horses 
and cattle. Therefore, they mainly worked the land staying with mostly wheat and 
maize, but the state paid low prices and this too seriously harmed the coopera¬ 
tives. A good number of cooperatives could accumulate little or nothing for in¬ 
vestments. A large part of the funds needed for the most essential construction 
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and other investments was provided by state loans, with the result that many of 
them became overburdened with debts while their fixed assets per territorial unit 
remained small for a long time. 

The extremely low state purchasing prices unfavourably influenced the 
cooperatives’ production and commodity production and the incomes of their 
members. The grain output of the producer cooperatives quickly reached, and 
then surpassed, the average of the individually worked farms, because with the aid 
of the machine stations they were able to mechanize a large part of their work, but 
the resultant surplus was taken by the machine stations in payment for their work. 
The other crop yields and animal husbandry were, for many years, below the na¬ 
tional average of the individually worked farms. Apart from the slow rise in pro¬ 
duction, the low prices also had a direct retarding effect on commodity production 
because the incentive was to divide up as large a part of the crop which remained 
after the compulsory deliveries, payment of land tax and machine station costs 
among their own members in kind on the basis of the so-called “work units”, ac¬ 
crued in the course of the year. 10 Therefore the state did not receive the desired 
amount of crops and products from the cooperatives, while, apart from payment 
in kind on the basis of their “work units”, the cooperative farm members got very 
little cash. In cases of diligent work, the payment in kind (together with the output 
of their household plots) generally sufficed to meet their own food requirements, 
however, cash payments were in most cases insufficient to satisfy their other 
needs. This often gave rise to dissatisfaction among the members, impeding the 
stabilization of work discipline and the performance of high quality work. This at 
times obliged the authorities to use part of the state loans originally earmarked for 
investments to supplement the “work units” of the poorer cooperatives. This was 
also made necessary by the fact that though the cooperative movement showed a 
rapid numerical growth, prior to 1953 the national average incomes of coopera¬ 
tive farm families derived from “work units” (in kind and in cash), declined year¬ 
ly: in 1950 it was 80.1 per cent, in 1951 it was 55.7 per cent and in 1952 it was 30.8 
per cent of that of 1949. 11 

This of course does not mean that the value of the “work units” declined in all 
cooperatives. Of the cooperatives which had been formed during the previous 
two, three and four years, (as proof of the viability of the cooperative farm 
movement), many became so strong that despite unfavourable economic circum¬ 
stances they were able to increase or at least maintain the incomes their members 
derived from the “work units”. These, however, were in the minority compared 
with those who had less to divide each year. And the national average income was 
even more strongly impaired by the fact that new cooperatives were constantly 

bv*w nat10 " 01 norms °«* the basis of the quantity and type of the work performed 
JL r lt?!!l P ! ' Ve established work units to be credited to its members. At the end of the fiscal 
obtained hv k* aCC ° un ' s wore c ® se( ^' i,s leaders determined how many work units had been 

ove^was d,V ded k ' n ? lv,dual| y a " d 0 whble. The total amount of the products and money left 
and this was the am C > °< a n , U ) m ^ er ° , work a"' 1 *’’ accrued by the cooperative throughout the year 
fhe d memh^s watTfi ® f P™ duct s and money to be paid for each work unit. The amount earned by 
worksite calculated by multiplying their kind and cash allowances with the number of their 

Pr^ilt^nfnd7h7ll^ rm f^"' t Same , z °8 azdas ag‘ nipessegjovedelme (Agricultural Commodity 

MfS3S!N£S!S Pop “ l, " < ’ 01 R ' p '”' by **** ^ 
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exis.tdoX^nl^^df inCTeasing number had ^en collectivized by force or 
rted only on paper and for various reasons had not even started producine 
The low incomes from “work units” were, up to 1950 supplememed bv the 

by X e earnhlgs of a the fo?® Cr ° PS a " d P rodu f cts of the household plots, as well as 

numberof operative farm family members 

the machine stations l d t °A the coo Pf ranves ( ln industry, in the state farms, at 

of even theL f a S« )- I £?' eVer l ! be *! nn,ng with 1951, the average incomes 
ot even these families were below that of the previous years. 

le indicated trends in the incomes situation, on the one hand, weakened the 
he Sd e ua7v V f? ent fr ° m wi,hin ’ and ’ on the other, increased the resistance of 
producer’coo^ratives!^ Pe “ a " ,S h,l,ins ““ numerical S row,h of ,he 

The farmers’cooperatives were organized at a rapid pace beginning with the 

andearlv* ° f1948-1949 “ ntl1 the spring of 1953, generally in the autumn, winter 
and early spring months. As a result, by June 30,1953 there were 3,768 of type 3 
and independent agricultural cooperatives, and 1,456 of types 1 and 2 coopera- 

, “ft**? 1 a g ncultura l cooperatives and those of type 3 had lands 
totalling 1 345 000 hectares (of this, 1,114,000 hectares were arable land) con- 
7 a ' n _"?f - i - 5 >g/ ) 9 families and 300,370 members. There were 67,681 families and 
., 18 members working in types 1 and 2 cooperatives on a total of 274,000 
hectares (of which 238,000 hectares were arable land). In other words, at the time 
tne types 1, 2 and 3 producer cooperatives’ and the independent agricultural 
cooperatives total arable land came to 24.6 per cent of the total arable area of the 
county excluding the household plots, and to 26 per cent including household 
p ots. ( At the same time the arable land of the state farms, which had also multi¬ 
plied since 1948, came to 12.2 per cent of the country’s total.) Therefore, on a na¬ 
tion-wide level 38.2 per cent of the country’s arable areas belonged to the socialist 
sector. 12 

It would be an error to view these unquestionably great achievements as simply 
the result of force. U ntil the autumn of 1949 and in the following year or two. a 
substantial part of the working peasants, including particularly the agrarian pro¬ 
letariat and owners of dwarf plots, voluntarily, from conviction chose the socialist 
way of farming. And this could not have been otherwise, for until the incomes of 
the members deteriorated as the result of distortions in economic policy, 
cooperatives opened the way to material and social improvement primarily for 
the poorest peasants. Beginning with the autumn of 1952, violations of the right 
to make free decisions became universal. By this time the incomes from work in 
the cooperatives, in most cases, no longer attracted even the poorest strata of the 
peasantry, while the rapidly developing industry offered unlimited employment 
opportunities. For the same reason and at the same time - particularly in the in¬ 
dustrialized counties — there was a sudden rise in the number of members who ar¬ 
bitrarily left the cooperatives (since withdrawal was not permitted, the coopera¬ 
tive could not be left legally), and the number of family members who worked in 
the cooperatives also showed a rapid decline. From the autumn of 1952 to the 
spring of 1953 reorganization proceeded at the old pace, but almost exclusively as 

12 Termeloszdvetkezetek 1953, 11 n.e. (Cooperatives in 1953. Report on the second quarter of 
1953.) Central Statistical Office, p. 3, Budapest. Aug. 13, 1953. 
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a result of pressure and the number of new members seldom exceeded those 
leaving. From March 31 to June 30, 1953 the number of cooperative farm mem¬ 
bers declined despite the continued organization, so that numerical growth was 
impossible under the circumstances. 

The major means of direct pressure was the regrouping ol plots of land. 
Whenever a cooperative was formed it was impossible to avoid such a regrouping 
because the cooperatives could not have been formed otherwise being made up of 
the scattered small plots of the members and of the reserve state lands given to the 

cooperatives to use. . • . 

However, the regrouping of plots was carried through in such a manner that the 

cooperative (and the state farm) obtained the best lands in the area. The small and 
middle peasants who were effected by this consolidation, but who did not want to 
join the cooperatives, received plots of poorer quality land and generally far from 
their places of residence. In many villages the consolidation of holdings was re¬ 
peated almost annually. As a result, individual farming in these areas was made 
insecure. The working peasants effected by the plot regrouping either signed the 
membership applications, or offered their land to the state, or despite the uncer¬ 
tainty of being able to produce, continued with individual farming. 

The policy of restricting exploitation by the kulaks, which would have been 
necessary under any circumstances, was changed, in the spring of 1949 to a policy 

of liquidating the kulaks. 13 . 

Due to financial pressure, land consolidation, and for other reasons, in the 
summer of 1949 the kulaks began to offer the whole or part of their lands to the 
state at an ever accelerating rate, so that the total area of the kulak farms, includ¬ 
ing that of the middle peasants who had been branded kulaks, dropped to one 
third by the summer of 1952 and continued to decline. The working peasantry 
also began in 1949 to offer their land to the state, but this only reached its peak in 
1952 and the first half of 1953, and never even approached the extent of the 
kulnks 

The state farms and the cooperatives were given the land that was offered to the 
State, providing they had the manpower to cultivate it. However, by June 1953, as 
a result of the disowned and ownerless lands, the state had a land reserve of 
575,000 hectares, which the socialist large scale farms could not encorporate. 

In June 1953, the Central Leadership of the Hungarian Working People's Par¬ 
ty, in a reexamination of party policy as a whole, 14 came to important agricultural 
policy decisions. It took a stand in favour of increasing agricultural investments, 
raising agricultural output (including the output of the individually worked 
farms), slowing down the numerical growth of the cooperatives, and not allowing 
a further increase in the areas of the state farms. The resolution stressed that the 


13 In all areas the authorities listed the kulaks, originally to determine who had to pay the increased 
tax and compulsory deliveries, and who were not allowed to join the cooperatives. Later, however, 
being listed became the starting point for social condemnation and unlawful violation of personal 
rights. Due to an incorrect and bureaucratic interpretation of who was a kulak, many middle peasants 
were also placed on the list. And persons whose names were put on the kulak lists, could not have their 
names stricken from the lists even if they reduced the size of their farms to that of the working peas¬ 
ants, or completely gave up farming and became workers. 

14 See the study by Andras Zsil6k in this volume. 
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producer cooperative farm continued to be the way of building socialism in the 
villages but the next task was not numerical growth but the economic strengthen¬ 
ing of existing producer cooperatives, improving their yields and animal hus¬ 
bandry and raising their incomes. 

In order to adhere consistently to the principle of voluntary membership the 
party decided that members should be allowed the option of withdrawing from 
the cooperatives at the end of the fiscal year and, if the majority of the members so 
decide, cooperatives should be allowed to be dissolved. The debts of the producer 
cooperatives to the State had to be re-examined and in part nullified and the fines 
on individually worked farms and cooperatives for non-fulfilment of the de¬ 
liveries had to be eliminated. Those who completely met the 1953 delivery 
quotas, would start with a clean slate and have the delivery debts wiped off. Be¬ 
ginning with 1954, a new and simplified delivery system had to be introduced. The 
individually working peasants had to be given much more help in developing their 
farms so as to enable them to meet their delivery obligations, pay their taxes and 
take a good part of their produce to the free market. The policy on restricting and 
isolating the kulaks had to be continued, but the lists and molestation of the 
kulaks had to end. The resolution also stated that between the autumn of 1953 
and spring of 1954 no partial plot regrouping was to take place. The reserve lands 
had to be cultivated, and measures had to be taken that the areas of these lands do 
not increase, but be reduced. Rental of the lands was to be permitted. The public 
services of the cities and villages had to be fundamentally improved and housing 
increased. And finally, legality, which had been violated, had to be restored in 
every respect. 

The Central Leadership appointed Imre Nagy, who was being proposed for 
Prime Minister, to present the resolution in detail and in his parliamentary policy 
speech he falsified essential points of the resolution to conform with his own right 
wing views. 15 

As a result of the speech, the crisis of the producer cooperative farm move¬ 
ments, which had been developing since 1952, deepened and came to the surface. 
Another contributing factor was that, encouraged by the words of the Prime 
Minister, the kulaks and anti-cooperative forces, hoping to regain their land 
which had been included in the cooperative as well as their other property, began 
to agitate against, and in many areas even openly to attack, the resources of the 
cooperatives. Amidst such circumstances, in the autumn of 1953 the party and 
Government bodies could only restrain the large scale dissolution process of the 
farmers’ cooperative farms by resolute, firm measures against hostile elements 
and by convincing the cooperative farm members. 16 The result was that by the end 
of 1953 the crisis in the movement had essentially ended. The reason that the dif- 


15 See the study by Andras Zsil£k in this volume. 

16 Between June 30 and December 31, 1953 the number of type 3. and independent agricultural 
cooperatives declined by 461 with a total area of 407,000 hectares (of this 370,000 hectares of arable 
land), the number of families by 79,351, and membership by 107,942. During the same time the 
cooperatives of types 1 and 2 decreased by 227, with an area of 407,000 hectares (63,000 of it arable 
land), the number of families by 16.441 and membership by 19,037. Central Statistical Office report 

on the operation of the cooperative farms in the second quarter of 1953 (August 13,1953, p. 3) and on 

the operation of the socialist agricultural farms, 1954 (April 20, 1955, p. 45). 
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ficulties caused by the crisis were not completely overcome was for the most part 
due to the fact that the state aid to the cooperatives was less than what was needed 
in the given situation. 

In contrast with the producer cooperative movement and farming, the indi¬ 
vidually worked farms expanded in the autumn of 1953. The inclination of the 
individually working peasantry to produce returned and, relying on their produc¬ 
tion, by 1954 the economic balance of the small and medium sized farms was 
generally restored. To a large extent this was due to the aid extended to produc¬ 
tion, to improvements in the villages’ commodity supply, and to a more realistic 
taxation and more rational delivery system. Another helpful factor was that in 
1954 the state had significantly increased purchasing prices (prices paid for prod¬ 
ucts and produce bought from the cooperatives and private farms in excess of 
the compulsory deliveries). This measure made farming for the individually 
working peasantry profitable in most cases, since they had to invest comparatively 
much less than the cooperatives. 

Following the recall of Imre Nagy, in the spring of 1955, for the time being by 
and large respecting the principle of voluntariness, the number of cooperative 
farms was increased halting the downward trend and their total area and mem¬ 
bership showed a slight increase. The financial support given to the producer 
cooperatives also rose. At the same time the number of tractors for ploughing, of 
which there were 10,124 at the machine stations on December 31, 1954, and a 
further 4.844 at the state farms, grew by 6,457 during 1955. 17 In June 1955 the 
Central Leadership of the MDP adopted a comprehensive resolution on the de¬ 
velopment of agricultural production. It sought to realize the socialist reorganiza¬ 
tion of agriculture, combined with a significant upswing in production in the 
course of the coming five year plan. 

As the result of measures taken by the party and the State, and the favourable 
weather, the harvest in 1955 was good, increasing the income of both the 
cooperatives and the individually farming peasants. At this time the greater part 
of the average per hold (1.42 acres) yields of the crops of the arable land of the 
cooperatives was in excess of that of the individual farms, and the animal breeding 
of the cooperatives also showed improvement. 

However, in 1955, primarily due to a drastic reduction in imports, agriculture 
received less artificial fertilizer than in the year before, and the government had 
considerably increased the taxes of the individually worked farms, as well as the 
quotas of the compulsory deliveries from the producer cooperatives and indi¬ 
vidually worked farms. 18 In the background to this were the nation’s external 
debts, which the Rakosi group wanted to eliminate far too rapidly not so much by 
improving the production system as by increasing agricultural and industrial ex¬ 
ports, decreasing imports of consumer goods and materials deemed less impor¬ 
tant, and curtailing consumption by peasants and workers. In addition to all of 
this, a new campaign to organize cooperatives began in many of the counties dur¬ 
ing the autumn of 1955 and until the spring of 1956. 

17 Report on the execution of the June 1953 resolution of the Central Leadership of the MDP. 
Report by the Central Statistical Office, p. 11, January 27, 1956. 

18 The latter occurred by prescribing the amounts which the farms had to sell to the state purchasing 
bodies at “free” purchase prices in excess of the determined quotas of the compulsory deliveries, and 
while the peasantry was not seriously hurt economically, the free market had again narrowed. 
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The taxation and collection drives, and the newer distortions of the agrarian 
policy did not result in the same economic upsets as in 1952-53. However, 
politically they were highly damaging to the prestige of the party and government 
bodies and largely contributed to the rapid and nation-wide strengthening of re¬ 
visionist and hostile influences. 

Following the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
it became clear once and for all that the Rakosi leadership neither could, nor 
wanted to learn from the past. In its agrarian policy, the only change it would 
agree to was the rehabilitation of the middle peasants who had been on the kulak 
lists and this was done throughout the country in the summer of 1956. It did not 
deal with the many problems of the producer cooperative farms, nor with those 
proposal which came from the party, aimed at ending or at least considerably 
modifying the compulsory delivery system. In July 1956 the Central Leadership 
of the MDP recalled Matyas Rakosi from his post as Secretary General and ap¬ 
proved a resolution, free of both right and left wing distortions, on the political 
situation and tasks. However, the counter-revolution, which broke out on Oc¬ 
tober 23,1956, prevented its implementation. The elaboration and realization of 
a consistent communist policy, including elimination of errors in agrarian and 
peasant policy, became the tasks of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 
(MSzMP), which replaced the MDP, and of the Hungarian Revolutionary 
Workers’-Peasants’ Government after the defeat of the counter-revolution. 

The November 27, 1956 appeal of the Revolutionary Workers’-Peasants’ 
Government was the first detailed expression of the policy it wished to follow in 
the villages. The government announced that it had ended the compulsory deliv¬ 
ery system, eliminated the forced consolidation of plots, condemned forced or¬ 
ganization of cooperatives and all of those methods which had resulted in the de¬ 
cline of Hungarian agriculture to a position which it would take years to over¬ 
come. It considered its fundamental task to be the intensive development of ag¬ 
riculture, ensuring steady production and material incentives for the producers. 
The government emphasized that it would support all cooperative and individual 
farming which increases agricultural output, while at the same time it would pre¬ 
vent all activities aimed at exploitation. It left the method of farming to be decided 
by the peasants themselves, in other word, whether to maintain, or to organize 
cooperatives, and what forms they are to take. The government also announced 
that it would grant preferential credits and installment payments to the farms 
which operated well and efficiently so that they may get the machines and mate¬ 
rial, as well as construct the buildings needed for production. It ensured preference 
for the cooperatives in obtaining machines for their work, allowed the estab¬ 
lishment of producer cooperative farm processing plants, and enabled the 
cooperatives to process, grade, transport and market agricultural raw material. 
Depending on how intensely the producer cooperative is farmed, it would provide 
financial assistance to employ agricultural experts. It would support all forms of 
cooperatives formed by the peasantry (production, machine use, purchasing, 
marketing associations and cooperatives) which were aimed at developing ag¬ 
ricultural output and increasing the incomes of the working peasantry. The gov¬ 
ernment stated in its appeal that it had considered it necessary to formulate a 
cooperative law which would proclaim that the working peasants themselves had to 
decide on the kind of by-laws they wanted to regulate the activities of the coopera- 
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fives and to make their own decisions on income distribution , and to allow no in¬ 
terference whatsoever in the affairs of the cooperatives . 

The counter-revolution affected the villages 19 as well but it did not have the 
same mass base there as in Budapest and a number of other large towns. Despite 
long standing serious grievances the majority of the peasantry remainedcompara- 
tively calm and this was mainly due to the following three reasons: 

a. the elimination of the compulsory delivery system; 

b. the radio speech made by Cardinal Mindszenthy on November 3, in which 
he openly announced the restoration of the large estates and the capitalist system, 
from which the peasants clearly understood that the land distributed to them in 
1945 was being endangered; 

c. and last but not least, the local bodies of the counter-revolution, the so-cal¬ 
led “revolutionary committees” and the “national guard” were almost every¬ 
where in the hands of former Horthyist officials, military officers, gendarmes, 
kulaks and criminals who had been let out of the prisons. These people were 
known for what they actually were in the villages and for this reason the coun¬ 
ter-revolution was unable to guise itself with the cloak of democracy. 

The major endeavour of the counter-revolutionary elements in the villages was 
to dissolve the local bodies of workers’ power, and to break up the cooperative 
farms. They tried to achieve this by attacking the leaders of the cooperatives, by 
persecuting and creating fear among the members, by arson, destruction and by 
inciting people to steal the property of the cooperative farms. 

The disintegration of the producer cooperatives could already be felt in the 
summer of 1956. However, at that time the desire to dissolve or to leave the 
cooperatives was only in the cooperatives which had been forced to organize in 
the period between the autumn of 1955 and the spring of 1956, and was rooted in 
the members forced to join at the time. This process of dissolution was under¬ 
standably accelerated under the pressure of the counter revolution, but it never 
reached the proportions expected by the counter-revolutionary forces. In late 
October and in November, when the enemy forces were still able to pillage freely 
in the villages 72 per cent of the cooperatives had remained intact. (742 type 3 
cooperatives, and autonomous agricultural cooperatives, as well as uncountable, 
many other cooperatives stayed together.) The producer cooperatives began to 
dissolve on a large scale at the time when external pressure was reduced, reaching 
the lowest point about mid-January 1957. The major reason for this was that with 
the elimination of the former economic and administrative pressure on the indi¬ 
vidual working peasants, the majority of middle and small peasants who had 
joined the cooperatives again returned to individual farming. A contributory fact 
was that the government increased the wages of industrial workers and some of 
the producer cooperative members, who had formerly been agrarian proletariat 
or owners of dwarf plots, wanted to work in industry. An interesting trend in this 
difficult period was that paralleling the trend toward the dissolution of and with¬ 
drawal from the cooperatives, the voluntary reorganization of the dissolved 
cooperatives was also started. (In more than one village one large cooperative was 
dissolved to be replaced by two smaller cooperatives, or part of the members who 

19 See the study by Henrik Vass in this volume. 
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had withdrawn, formed cooperatives of their own.) The final result is shown in the 
following figures. 20 

Aside from these, a survey completed on March 31, 1957 showed that there 
were still “Farmers’ Cooperatives” with 1,811 specialized groups and associa¬ 
tions operating within its framework (bee-keeping, rice producing, fruit and 


Collective Agricultural Cooperatives 


Time 

Number of 
cooperatives 

Total area 
in hectares 

Arable area 
in hectares 

Number of 
families 

Number of 
members 

Oct. 15 
1956 

3,954 

1,304,201 

1,090,975 

235,571 

298,474 

May 1 
1957 

2,570 

682,651 

508,375 

96,940 

122,296 

Producer Cooperative Groups 

Time 

Number of 
cooperatives 

Total area 
in hectares 

Arable area 
in hectares 

Number of 
families 

Number of 
members 

Oct. 15 
1956 

1,057 

199,211 

169,855 

54,013 

58,546 

May 1 
1957 

928 

141,279 

124,346 

34,693 

38,306 


grape growers, vegetable producers, crop producers, animal breeding and other 
groups and associations). They had a membership of 51,135 and their collective 
land area was 22,078 hectares. 

The socialist producer cooperative farm movement, despite its tremendous 
losses, proved more resistant to the storm of counter-revolution and the attrac¬ 
tions of private farming than anyone would have believed and it had become 
firmly rooted among the Hungarian peasantry. 

It was mostly the agrarian proletariat and owners of dwarf plots who remained 
loyal to the cooperatives, but so did many enlightened small and middle peasants. 
The main force holding these cooperatives together at the time was the state re¬ 
serve lands which the state had put at their disposal for good (78 per cent of the 
areas of the retained and re-formed cooperatives was state reserve land). But this 
was not the only reason, for with this there was also the cooperative way of life 

20 PI Archives, fond 288, 2/1957-27-35. Report on the situation of the cooperatives. May 29, 
May 30. and October 14, 1957. 
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which meant release from casual farm labour and servitude, ensured human dig¬ 
nity and the great promise of a future for the village poor. 

Despite the great shocks the average yields of the producer cooperatives in 
1957 and 1958 were in general larger than those of the individually worked farms 
and the level of animal breeding also rose despite the fact that in the spring of 
1957 animal breeding had to be started practically all over again in many 
cooperatives. The good yields, as well as the favourable farming conditions 
created by the Revolutionary Workers’-Peasants’ Government led to the further 
stabilization of the producer cooperatives’ property and to a rise in the members’ 
income. And the endurance, diligence and growing stabilization of their property 
rapidly enhanced the prestige of the producer cooperatives in the eyes of the in¬ 
dividually farming peasantry. 

Following the counter-revolution the agricultural producers had to make 
payments in kind (wheat and other grains) only for land tax, threshing and mill 
grinding. The rest of their crops and surpluses could be sold for cash and this had a 
great impact on the whole of the economy. Quite naturally, the state maintained 
its central role in the crop economy even then. However, central storage of stocks 
was now completely secured, aside from the incomes in kind already mentioned, 
through planned and organized free purchasing, and from making crop growing 
and animal breeding contracts. In general, the planned and organized free pur¬ 
chasing by the state and the system of production contracts made the supply of 
agricultural commodities to the domestic consumer and the supply of agricultural 
raw materials to industry more reliable. It made the increase of the state’s ag¬ 
ricultural exports possible, while at the same time it was also extremely favourable 
from the point of view of disposing of the commodities of the agricultural farms. 
When negotiating the plant cultivation and animal breeding contracts the state 
always proposed satisfactory and favourable contracts to the producer coopera¬ 
tives giving them special support in this way as well. 

The MSzMP and the Revolutionary Workers’-Peasants’ Government, con¬ 
tinuing to regard the development of agricultural production as a task of primary 
importance, set prices in such a way that it should also be profitable for the indi¬ 
vidually worked farms to produce. 21 

In order to induce the producer cooperatives to increase commodity produc- 
tion the State tied the granting of credits to enable normal operations to appro¬ 
priate commodity marketing contracts. This, however, also had a negative effect 
fdr the purchasing and contracting enterprises once again had too much power 
over the producer cooperatives. 

In the spring of 1957, the cooperatives of the various types, as well as some of 
the specialized groups and associations indicated the strong desire to purchase 
t eir own machines. They mainly wanted all-purpose tractors which were 
economical and would allow them to be independent of the machine stations, 
particularly in making deliveries, and permit reduction of their horse stocks at the 

lec?inI h /nH e t T a fFf CUltUral P roducer .P rice levels corresponded to a weighted average of the 1955 col- 
identical nnalitv Purchasmg prices. It paid a premium to the cooperatives for large volumes of 
credits and p f efere . ntiaI machine station prices, granted preferential investment 

which haH \ preferential tax. For the time being the so-called “state farm prices” 

farms h ^ b determined on the basis of their production capacities remained in effect for the state 
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same time. However, this intent to purchase machines came up against great ob¬ 
stacles. Hungary did not manufacture all-purpose tractors and for financial and 
other reasons was only able to import a few, which were primarily used by the 
state farms and the machine stations. 

1 he respective governing bodies of the State were not of one mind as to 
whether the cooperatives should get tractors, despite the fact that the leading or¬ 
ganizations of the party were definitely in favour of granting the producer 
cooperatives the right to purchase them. And finally, many cooperatives which 
wanted to buy tractors could have only done so if they obtained state loans to 
cover their purchases. 

The party overcame the resistance of the state apparatus, but in view of the ob¬ 
jective difficulties it decided that for the time being only the economically strong 
producer cooperatives would be permitted to purchase such tractors. At the same 
time, in order to aid all cooperatives, it succeeded in having a part of the machine 
station tractors and crew permanently stationed at the agricultural produce 
cooperatives during the busiest work periods, to be at their disposal. In this way 
the cooperatives became less dependent on the machine stations but their own 
machine pools grew slowly. In 1960, when more machines were being imported, 
and in order to induce a more effective exploitation of the cooperatives’ material 
forces, the state, at the initiative of the party, rescinded the previous limits on 
cooperative tractor purchases and from then on even gave large loans to aid such 
purchases. Within a few years the whole aspect of the agricultural produce 
cooperatives was greatly changed. 

From the spring of 1957 to early 1958 the number of producer cooperative 
farms did not increase and during 1958 growth was very gradual. At the same time 
individual farming went through what had seemed to be a renaissance, which gave 
rise to misgivings and intolerance among certain members of the party. However, 
keen observers noted that already at the beginning of 1958 the investments of the 
individually farming peasantry had slowed down and that large masses of the 
peasantry were undoubtedly beginning to feel that individual farming could not 
be maintained for long. The younger generation continued to be attracted by the 
industrial and intellectual occupations, so that without the necessary manual 
labour, and this every peasant knew well, there was no future for individual 
farming. 

The leaders of the MSzMP and of the government did not in the least abandon 
the goal of further increasing the number of cooperatives and carrying the 
movement through to its completion. This was emphasized in every state and 
party document dealing with the tasks of the development of agriculture and 
socialist society following the defeat of the counter-revolution. However, because 
of the country’s general situation, the mood of the peasantry and the future of the 
cooperative farm movement, they wanted to prepare and base this development 
on the economic stabilization of the cooperatives, by planning the conditions for a 
new reorganization, and by the satisfactory development of other areas of the na¬ 
tional economy. In Hungary, where the producer cooperatives movement had 
already undergone two major crises, it would have been irresponsible to begin 
another unfounded cooperative organizational campaign. This would have been 
contrary to the realistic policy of the MSzMP. 


24 Vass Henrik 
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The leading bodies of the party and of the state debated throughout 1958 about 
the most expedient way to achieve the numerical growth of the cooperatives In 
the beginning there were two views. According to one the break through had to 
take place in the small villages, following an adequate political preparation. In 
these areas (so as to avoid repeated regrouping of plots), an effort had to be made 
to reorganize entire villages at once, and if possible form collective agricultural 
producer cooperative farms of the highest type. According to the other point of 
view the primary aim of the near future was to form cooperative farm groups and 
other simple cooperative types, while organizing the new agricultural producer 
cooperatives. At the same time, that form of cooperative in which all the arable 
land plant cultivation is collectivized needed to be developed, because it was not 
only easier to attain than the collectivization of animal breeding, but also required 
less material investment. In the course of this debate a third variation developed 
which adopted elements of the other two. This stated the following. 

— after adequate local political and organizational preparations an attempt 
should be made to reorganize the entire peasantry of a village; 

— in the course of the reorganization the primary aim should be to establish the 
highest type of agricultural producer cooperatives, but where this is not possible, 
cooperative farm groups should be formed; 

— the counties and districts are given no quotes. They themselves have to decide 
after a careful analysis of the situation where the conditions were most suitable for 

— fn order that there not be a drop in the agricultural output of the country, the 
reorganization should not begin at once in all districts and counties of the country, 

— the principle of voluntary cooperation is to be adhered to, but this is not to 
imply that efforts to convince the peasant should be neglected; 

— the party, and all government bodies, the mass organizations and the factories 
and enterprises are all to cooperate to further the socialist reorganization of ag¬ 
riculture. 

Following the debate on the details of the agricultural policy and on the reor¬ 
ganization, the December 1958 resolution of the Central Committee of the 
MSzMP stated that the political and economic situation has made possible a more 
rapid development of the cooperative farm movement, which could already begin 
in 1959. Furthermore, it pointed out that conditions for a sudden growth do not as 
yet exist, but could occur in the foreseeable future. In order to bring about these 
conditions a greater and deeper confidence in party policy and in the prestige and 
political influence of the party among the masses of working peasants had to be 
brought about. The working class had to be made more conscious of the fact that 
the socialist reorganization of agriculture is in their own interest and that it is their 
task to lead the peasantry onto the socialist road. Through education the 
peasantry had to be made aware that only large scale socialist farming can free 
them from being at the mercy of nature and create opportunities for cultural 
growth. The fight against rural class enemies and capitalist tendencies required 
constant attention. The rural party organizations had to be revitalized and the 
standard of party work in the villages to be raised. The use of machinery and arti¬ 
ficial fertilizer had to be increased in the cooperatives, their yields raised sharply, 
be run more economically thereby to assert the superiority of cooperative large 
scale production. 
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Comprehensive government resolutions (the so-called No. 3004 government 
resolutions) appeared annually from the beginning of 1958 to 1961, on the extent 
and method of state financial and other material aid to the cooperatives. The 
No. 3004 government resolutions and the resultant economic measures were an 
effective means of improving the fixed assets of the cooperatives, extending their 
production activities, increasing their commodity production, making experts 
available and emphasizising productivity, all of which resulted in winning the re¬ 
spect of the entire peasantry. Each year beginning with 1959, the government 
gave the greater part of the material aid earmarked for agriculture to either newly 
formed cooperatives or to those which had significantly expanded territorially. 

In order to make it easier for the small and middle peasantry to join the 
cooperatives, the government, on the proposal of the Central Committee, issued a 
decree making it compulsory for the cooperatives to pay ground rend on the land 
which the joining members had legal title to and brought with them into the 
cooperatives for communal use. However, the sum paid out each year in ground 
rent could not exceed twenty-five per cent of the distributable income. (In other 
words, the major part of the income still had to be distributed in proportion to 
work completed, in the form of work units and bonuses.) 

On the basis fo the guidelines of the Central Committee resolution of De¬ 
cember 1958, the county leading bodies analyzed the local conditions and pos¬ 
sibilities for accelerating the reorganization and in each county groups of fifty to 
one hundred communist activists were formed. Where the village situation was 
favourable, the village party organizations and the councils had set up cooperative 
development committees of twenty to forty members, consisting of representa¬ 
tives of the various sections of the working peasants, teachers as well as the rep¬ 
resentatives of the artisans’ and other village cooperatives. They took care that 
these committees be composed only of people who were held in high esteem. The 
committees had the task of preparing plans for the formation of cooperatives, or 
for the expansion of existing ones. They were to begin organizing on this basis, 
carefully explaining the advantages of cooperation and its importance from the 
point of view of the working peasantry of the entire village and of the whole na¬ 
tion. 

Simultaneously, the state farms, the industrial plants and other bodies prepared 
to assist in the reorganization and to patronize the newly formed cooperatives. To 
the groups of activists in the counties, industrial workers, intelligentsia and white 
collar workers, familiar with the villages, were assigned who together comprised 
smaller groups (organizing brigades) helping the local cooperative development 
committees in their work. 

The reorganization began in January and February of 1959 and in two months 
time had brought unexpected, tremendous results. Entire villages, districts, 
counties switched over to cooperative farming almost at once, and nearly every¬ 
where they chose the highest type of cooperative, the agricultural producer 
cooperatives. With few exceptions, the movement did not advance in the regions 
where the party and state bodies had mostly expected, but primarily in the de¬ 
veloped small scale commodity producing regions, areas which had been known 
to be conservative. One of the particular features of the reorganization was that in 
the village of these regions it was generally the well-to-do, or best farming peas¬ 
ants who were the first to sign the statements of entry and to announce the forma- 
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tion of the cooperatives. When this was publicized, generally in the course of a few 
days, or, at most, one or two weeks, the rest of the peasants in the village followed 
suit. 

The decision to join was of course a difficult one for many. It meant that the 
peasants had to break with a form of farming and a life style which had centuries 
old roots. And they had to make this break at a time when it was economically 
viable to farm individually and they not only saw cooperatives which had worked 
well, but many weak ones as well. They felt, in fact knew, that the future was in 
socialist large scale farming. Nevertheless, there were quite a few who would have 
liked to work individually for a few more years under the conditions which the 
MSzMP and the Revolutionary Workers'-Peasants' Government had provided. 

To convince the waverers required perseverence of the organizers of the 
cooperatives in explaining the issues involved. Peasants, who had already joined 
the cooperative, participated in this work. Prior to 1956, in the years of heavy 
pressure on the peasantry, a special kind of “peasant unity” had developed on the 
cooperative question in the circles of the individually farming peasants. The 
peasants of many villages had a tacit understanding that none of them would joint 
a cooperative until the majority were in favour of it. This hindered the develop¬ 
ment of the cooperative movement for years. This “peasant unity” still prevailed, 
but while in the past it was an influence against the formation of cooperatives, now 
it provided its greatest impetus. 

In early spring 1959 the party had decided that all available forces had to be 
concentrated on making it possible for the cooperatives, which had been formed 
during the winter, to develop large scale farming. Without this the achievements 
would have been wasted and in the new fiscal year it would have been impossible 
to continue the reorganization at the pace set at the beginning of the year. 

Partial consolidation of plots had generally no longer been necessary, for there 
were tew if any individual farms left in the cooperative villages. But general land 
consolidation could not be avoided. In many villages not one but two, three or 
even more cooperatives were formed (depending on what the population wanted, 
and each could treely choose which to join) and, since the farms of the member¬ 
ships were scattered, land had to be exchanged between the cooperatives. Many 
peasants had land in neighbouring villages too and therefore land was exchanged 
etween the respective villages also. Also, there were exchanges between the 
state farms and the cooperatives. Moreover, in addition to the arable lands the 
meadows and pastures also had to be proportionately divided among the 
cooperatives. The area of the village itself also had to be precisely demarcated 
from the cooperative lands, because these in all cases remained in private owner¬ 
ship and to be worked privately, and the areas which were to belong to the 

household plots of the members had to be marked off from the fields of the 
cooperatives. 

The size of the household plots of the members was set by the majority of the 
X a V H at ° n r ad ! Str , alh ? ld < 1 c - h = 2.27 acres) each, which included the 
tled rn im?, e h S a °/ C a u dS ° f ! he members - As a result, each member wasenti- 
kiirh -n | C S ^ act or a household plot as was needed to increase the size of his 
° rChard *n ° ne cadestral Aside from this each household 

oode, rv 0 | V )nC m ' k COW ’ one or ,wo steer, as well as one sow and 

I iglcts, several porkers and an unlimited number of poultry. 
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he cooperatives elaborated their long term economic plans and annual pro- 
uction plans with consideration for climatic, soil, and manpower conditions, the 
(arming traditions of the village, the market and other economic conditions. Many 
experts (agronomists, engineers, and financial experts, etc.) cooperated in 
elaborating these plans in response to the invitation of the party and state organs. 

As a consequence of the influx of masses of small and middle peasants the ratio 
of land owned by the members increased suddenly within the land stock of the 
producer cooperatives and the new entrants brought far more livestock and 
arming equipment into the producer cooperatives than they had in the past. The 
larger number of livestock and increased equipment made it easier for the 
cooperatives to begin farming. The improvement in cattle stock, as well as the 
development of swine, sheep and poultry breeding were important and the gov¬ 
ernment therefore gave breeding stock to the cooperatives under preferential 
conditions. 

As a result of the efforts of the peasantry and the effective aid of the socialist 
state, the newly developed and significantly increased producer cooperatives on 
the whole showed a healthy development and in 1959 many cooperatives which 
had been formed earlier, were able to rise from being w r eak to a medium standard 
and many of the medium ones rose to the ranks of the good ones. In the autumn 
the harvest was outstanding. 

The second stage of reorganization began in November 1959, and lasted until 
the end of February 1960. The hostile propaganda, endeavouring to prevent the 
formation of cooperatives, the basic tone of which was set by Radio Free Europe, 
now became more felt than in early 1959 when the movement’s rapid and tre¬ 
mendous success took enemies at home and abroad by surprise. Despite this, the 
turn of the year 1950-1960 brought results similar to those of the former large 
scale reorganization campaign. Now 70 per cent of the areas of the country had 
become cooperative farm villages (and towns), and 70 per cent of the country’s 
total ploughed area also belonged to the socialist sector of agriculture (the co¬ 
operative farms and the state farms combined). 

In late February the party again mobilized the forces of society to stabilize the 
newly founded or significantly increased cooperatives. In 1960, the state in¬ 
creased the financial, production and other aid provided to agriculture as com¬ 
pared to the previous year. However, considering the large number of socialist 
farms, some of the newly formed cooperatives received less in state support than 
in the previous year. Aside from this there was a great shortage in building 
capacities, hindering completion of construction which had been begun by the 
cooperatives, as well as the starting of an adequate number of new building pro¬ 
jects. Amidst such conditions from the point of view of providing a material base 
for the new cooperative farms, increasing the material contributions of the 
members and the building of temporary structures to alleviate construction 
problems was of great importance. 

Many of the producer cooperative farm members were willing to increase their 
material contributions. There was a large demand in the new producer coopera¬ 
tives for machinery and in many cases the members collected from among them¬ 
selves the full or most of the price of the machine. There were many cooperatives 
in which the members voted cash contributions for other investments, or added 
their sows and poultry to the horses and cattle they brought in to the cooperatives. 
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despite the fact that they were not required by the state to do so. At the same time 
there was a growing number of farms which lacked the readiness to sacrifice and 
where a substantial fraction of the members did not participate in joint work and 
where the younger peasants left agriculture to work in industry. 

The cause of the absenteeism from joint work was that the “work unit” system 
did not provide the members with a sufficient incentive to work and the expected 
income of the first few years was comparatively low. Then, too, the cooperatives 
only paid their members once a year, in one lump sum. At the same time many of 
the members had sufficient food reserves, which together with the output of the 
household plots, enabled them to live. In order to strengthen work discipline, the 
party proposed to the cooperatives that they modify the “work unit” system, and 
if possible go over to a system of regular monthly cash advance payments. 

The difficulties were increased by the fact that in 1960 (and for the next two 
years) the weather in Hungary was extremely unfavourable for agriculture. Partly 
because of the difficulties, but primarily because practically all of the good land in 
the grain producing area of the country was now within the socialist sector and 
also because it would have been favourable from the point of view of the state’s 
capacity if the increasing tempo of support to agriculture could be moderated the 
question arose as to whether it might not be necessary to slow down the further 
pace of transformation. However, such a slowing down was impossible because it 
would have caused the country serious financial harm. While the peasantry of the 
yet unorganized areas worked diligently, they did not fertilize their land and did 
not plant perennial crops. The peasants, who were still farming individually, be¬ 
gan to stock up large reserves and sold little grain and maize to the state purchas¬ 
ing bodies, and this, if continued, would have caused disruptions of the public 

Consequently, the leading party and state bodies consented to continue with 
the organization of producer cooperatives during the summer of 1960 and reor¬ 
ganization proceeded at an even more rapid pace with the arrival of fall. At the 
same time, in response to an appeal of the party, the peasantry of the grape and 
truit-growing areas formed elementary associations - grape and fruit-erowine 
cooperatives - which were gradually developed and are still being developed into 
large scale collective farms. ^ 

Beginning with 1959, the cooperatives were also joined by many elderly peas- 
| °’ due to their age, had no pension rights and there were quite a few such 
elderly peasants outside of the cooperatives, who worried about their futures. The 

Th^fir^ 0 . 1 ^ 1 ” 66 ° f thC thou g ht *t proper for society to help them. 

Therefore, the government decided that 70 year old men and 65 year old women, 

wed af th^ w'^ 11 n j^ tS and wbo were no longer capable of getting a pension, as 

Hicihir^ b,ed a " d inca P a citated, should receive a regular monthly old age or 

ape nr Hkah^ 3 "^' Coo P erat, '' e farms pensioners and those receiving either old 

h^n 3bl ! ty n'iT anCeS had *° ** given household plots just as active mem- 

comes 8 with Haht?' 6 he ^' dTes si f > and wer e allowed to supplement their in- 

uSs foTwom?n [ T ’ t0 3 ! evel of 120 “ work units ” annually for men and 80 

and in I ■ * Wa ?’ the problem of the elderl y Plants was temporarily 

and in a reassuring way taken care of. 

the incotesnfnr^ 6 3 Sm °° th SUpply of foods tuffs to the country and to improve 
the incomesof producer cooperative farm members the Central Committee of the 
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party came out in favour of advancing the production of the household plots. It 
called on party and state bodies to help the producer cooperative farm members 
*° i?’ ~* es,c ^ s cultivating and strengthening the common farms in every way they 
could, they should also be able to sell as many commodities as possible (swine, 
poultry, potatoes, vegetables, fruit, milk, eggs, etc.) through the purchasing 
bodies. At the same time, they also urged the cooperatives to help their members 
so that, besides their good and primary work on the common farm, to make the 
best possible use of the household plots, to satisfy their own needs as well as those 
of the national economy. 

After such preliminaries, the new large organization campaign, launched in the 
autumn of 1960, resulted, by mid-February 1961, in what was essentially the 
completion of the socialist reorganization of agriculture. By this time 90 per cent 
of the country’s plough land was in the socialist sector (14 per cent belonged to the 
state farms, 72 per cent to the agricultural producers’ cooperatives and 3 per cent 
to the more elementary forms of cooperatives). 

What was the secret of the complete and rapid success of 1959-1961, of the 
deeper and more significant change in agriculture than at any previous time? 

In the course of a decade and a half the Hungarian peasantry had acquired con¬ 
siderable experience. They learned to appreciate and value the machines of the 
large farms. They recognized and acknowledged the backwardness of small scale 
farming and the superiority of mechanized, large scale farming. They became 
clear on the inevitable course of the country’s economic and political develop¬ 
ment. As opposed to the policy of the MDP, they had confidence in the leadership 
and the policies of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party. At the same time the 
majority of the peasants soberly weighed the lack of perspective of their own pri¬ 
vate farming, the improving farming methods of the cooperatives, which had been 
formed earlier, and considered international power relations, the increased 
strength of the socialist world system. 

The Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party and the government, with a series of 
concrete measures, made it easier for the hundreds of thousands of peasants to 
come to a decision. They provided greater and more effective state support to the 
cooperatives, made payment of ground rent compulsory, provided satisfactory 
support to household plot farming, took care of the elderly members of the 
cooperatives, etc. As a result of the increased support to the producer cooperative 
farms, agriculture, now in the years of the transformation, got back almost all of 
what the state had accumulated in this same period from agriculture through the 
price and tax system. The party tactics were correct. It chose well the time to ac¬ 
celerate the transformation. It thoroughly prepared the work of winning over the 
peasants and it involved large numbers of workers in the brigades that were sent 
to the villages. It did not begin organization simultaneously throughout the entire 
country. It was careful not to infringe on the principle of voluntarism and re¬ 
frained from unwarranted haste which was at times urged. After each large or¬ 
ganizational campaign, it immediately used all of its available forces to concretize 
the results. It did not endeavour to attain only partial results in the various vil¬ 
lages, but strove to transform entire villages, so that there was no need for the 
re-grouping of plots when establishing large scale farms. 

Of course, even so it was difficult for the peasantry to take the road to coopera¬ 
tive farming. Despite their own sober convictions, many of them worked only 
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half-heartedly for years after having joined. But later they became convinced that 
it would have been wrong to wait any more after 1959-1961. 

The producer cooperative movement brought tremendous and irreversihiA 
changes to the Hungarian village. 22 

It had finally erased the old class distinctions within the peasantry and broueht 
them closer to the socialist working class in outlook, in relation to work and their 
way ot life. At the same time the farming cooperatives themselves, which todav 
include 77 per cent of the country’s arable land have changed enormously Thev 
are becoming modern, mechanized large scale farms rapidly increasing the nro 
ductivity of labour, engaging in various industrial undertakings and emnlovint. 
many professional, industrial and agricultural skilled workers. However a de- 
scnption and analysis of this development and its consequences will be the task of 


” See the s,ud y b y Henrik Vass in this volume. 
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™m«Zy F (iT^imT Developn,en ' of Sodal Rela «°” 5 

by 

Henrik Vass 


larian hisSrv Thl n ri H th , 1S StUdy is an outstandin g chapter in Hun- 

of st?ugglTwLld hvth^ ,S a " megral f. ontinuation of almost one hundred years 
tion andco2eHnnnfthA g r ,an 7° ? 8 class for sociallsm - II * the continua- 
f°?944 d r« h h h Pr ? kV"? SOCial t / ansformation that started at the turn 
, i*44 and 1945 with the establishment of a people’s democracy and led to the 

laying of the foundations of socialism. At the samefime 5Sa!ep£ra£ 

fn 19 a 44!f945 0d th 0 e f U? CTe t atIVe ap P; ,cation of Marxism to Hungarian reality, 
faced wi7hThe tL f revolutionary Hungarian working-class movement was 
ed with the task of achieving national independence, annihilating fascism and 

^ ^ ** In < he cour * of accomplish^ this h 
wel t0 th C r a K Pr ^ re r S , ,,eS ° f ? e StrUggk f0r the chan 8 e to socialism These 

Second WnrM W k ^ f K 0rk,ng Class had fought prior to and during the 

Second World War, but it only became possible to achieve these aims as a result of 

It^.o° | Un f ry i lbera u, 0n , by the Soviet arTT, y- This opened up a new era in the 
struggle for the establishment of workers’ power. As a result of a three year long 

struggle, first the big landowners and then the bourgeoisie were gradually ousted 
from power. This struggle was waged by the working class in alliance with the 
o er employed strata of society; with the progressive representatives of the 
peasantry, the urban petty-bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia. The peoples’ state 
took possession of the means of industrial production. The two workers’ parties 
l h “ e . ; al iar l c c e * as a decisive factor the victory of in the socialist revolution, 
united m 1948. Thus workers power was finally victorious and brought to an end 
the most important period hitherto in the history of our country. 

The social struggles of the succeeding years, from 1948 to 1962, that is, until the 
completion of the socialist reorganization of agriculture, were determined by the 
foremost objective, to lay the foundations of socialism. The counter-revolution 
and the struggle against it, the formation and the beginnings of the activity of the 
Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party (MSzMP) did not alter this goal, though its 
achievement was temporarily delayed by the counter-revolutionary offensive. 
The task of the socialist reorganization of agriculture also had to be temporarily 
postponed but in 1958 we were well prepared to start carrying out this compli¬ 
cated task. A new stage began in 1962 when the Eighth Congress of the MSzMP 
asserted that the foundation of socialism had been laid down and set the goal of 
completing the building of socialism. 

The counter-revolution in the autumn of 1956 and its suppression did not rep¬ 
resent a new stage in the history of the struggle for socialism. However, the year 
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1962 divides the ten years of the MSzMP history examined here into two parts 
and it will be dealt with in greater detail later on. Why is it then necessary to ex¬ 
amine the history of this decade in an independent study in its entirety? 

The answer to this question is closely related to a historically correct evaluation 
of the counter-revolution itself and of subsequent developments. The attempt of 
bourgeois propaganda to present post-1957 developments as the product of the 
counter-revolution rather than as the initial results of a long-term policy, which 
also eliminated the shortcomings of the previous period, was not entirely ineffec¬ 
tual. It is revealing that this right-wing reasoning coincided on a number of points 
with pseudo-leftist views. These views held that the steps taken by the MSzMP 
and the Revolutionary Workers’-Peasants’ Government to ensure the consistent 
development of democracy within the society, the elimination of consideration as 
to social origins in deciding on admissions to the universities, the appointment of 
non-party people as well to leading posts, etc., as concessions to the 
counter-revolution, as “social-democracy”. 

Both standpoints disregarded the actual historical facts and first of all the fact 
that the counter-revolution did not halt the building of socialism, but only inter¬ 
rupted its process. Following the defeat of the counter-revolution, the 
Revolutionary Workers’ - Peasants’ Government undertook the resumption of 
this work. Drawing the lessons from this experience, we could lay the foundations 
of socialism in a more effective way and within a shorter time, through the correc¬ 
tion of errors, the creative application of Marxism-Leninism and through a con¬ 
scious development of socialist democracy. 

However, the counter-revolution played, in a sense, a “positive role”, too, by 
exposing itself. More than any previous event, it shed light on the fatal consequences 
of nationalism, but also disclosed the necessity for a consistent break with sec¬ 
tarianism. Thus it accelerated the unhesitating development of the two-front 
struggle, which had become of vital importance for socialist revolution. This les¬ 
son was also reflected in the Declaration of the Moscow Conference of the 
Communist and Workers’ Parties in 1957, which stressed the “necessity of reso¬ 
lutely overcoming revisionism and dogmatism in the ranks of communist and 
workers’ parties”. 1 

Therefore, the source of the achievements of the decade 1956-1966 can only 
be found in the creative application of Marxism; in the elaboration of realistic 
economic policies which took into consideration the country’s potential; in the 
consistent development of socialist democracy; in the selfless activity of the 
communists and the whole Hungarian people; in the regeneration of the Party; in 
the elimination of the mistakes that had accumulated and led to grave conse¬ 
quences from 1948 to 1956. However, the revelation of the errors began not after, 
but already before the defeat of the counter-revolution (November 4,1956). The 
Leninist forces had already begun to correct the mistakes and not without some 
initial results. But the comprehensive development of a new line free from 
anti-Marxist distortions, and often even the implementation of certain correct 
resolutions, were still in the offing. 

Declaration adopted by the Conference of the Representatives of the Communist and Workers’ 
Parties of the socialist countries, November 14-16, 1957. (Tdrsadahni Szemte. Nos. 7-8, 1957, 
p. 136.) 
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SST^S P°f ble the considerable progress in establishing a 

h ° Ugh grave mis,akes w ere committed, we took the 
first steps toward ieadmg our small-scale agriculture onto the road of Ssm 

mtel ecmanibou^Tr^f' Ctl< l nS betWeen cit y ™d village, between physical and 
intellectual labour. Therefore, the social and class structure already underwent a 
significant transformation between 1954 and 1956. y undenvent a 

,"®* ever ’ w ! th tbe domination of the cult of personality and the spreading of 

1948 It wat n |aHp b,eC Ih VISm ’ th ® P rocess of building socialism was distorted after 
%£££?<*$? T Contradlctlons ali *n to Marxist-Leninist ideology. The 

SsHt often HiH n T u™ n01 sufficient, y effective, the measures taken 
rfcv was I S "!-? 6 ; P ,jr P°*- ° n the other hand socialist democ¬ 

racy was subjected to unjustified restrictions, the initial great activity of the 

^mnriT SSeS decl,ned and socialist legality was gravely infringed upon^Serious 
fnTaff?n ar °. se ,n . the national economy due to economic policies that failed 

to rake into consideration Hungarian reality and which made a fetish of certain 

eXpenei \ Ces ’ From 1951 to 1953 living standards of a large part 
££*65 ma b SSCS d ^ Cl ‘ ned u Asa resu,t of the erroneous policies, ties between 
ino I?/ H d , n iP a , nd memb ership, the Party and the working class, the work- 
g class and its allies deteriorated. The base of power, the alliance of workers and 
peasants slackened. 

Obviously, the cult of personality and dogmatism are completely alien to 
Marxism. It is not our task here to explore the international roots of these nega¬ 
tive phenomena nor to examine their international connotations. We have to 
remember, however, that since their development in Hungary was inseparable 
rom the situation of the international communist movement at the time, the 
process of their elimination also started within the framework of international 
interactions. 

In J une 1953 the Central Leadership of the Hungarian Working People’s Party 
(MDP) was forced to face reality, reveal the mistakes and take steps to correct 
them. It had to do so, on the one hand, because of the internal political, economic 
and social tension caused by the erroneous political line, and on the other hand 
because of the process of clarification that had begun within the international 
communist movement, first of all within the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 

The resolution adopted on this occasion, along with the conclusions that 
necessarily had to be drawn from the historic Twentieth Congress of the CPSU 
could have become a starting point for strengthening the dictatorship of the pro¬ 
letariat. This did not, however, occur. The post-1953 years saw further deteriora¬ 
tion and distortion of the workers’ power. The class enemy continually gained 
ground and 1956 became the most crucial year in the post-liberation history of 
our people and our Party. 
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The implementation of the important June 1953 and July 1956 resolutions of 
the Central Leadership of the MDP was impeded on the one hand by inconsis¬ 
tency and on the other hand by right-wing intrigues. 2 The unity of the leadership 
one more apparent than real, disintegrated. The sectarian opposition tried des¬ 
perately and blindly to obstruct the correction of errors and the elaboration and 
implementation of a correct Marxist-Leninist policy. Under the pretext of criti¬ 
cising the past, revisionism grew stronger and tried to turn the Party toward class 
treason, toward a right-wing, nationalist policy. In addition, the struggle for per¬ 
sonal power further compounded this confused situation.' 

The enemies of socialism, within and without the country, would not have been 
true to themselves had they not utilized this situation. Open counter-revolution 
found natural allies in the right wing which attacked socialism with socialist slo¬ 
gans, while the discredited sectarian and dogmatic clique was unable to mobilize 
the masses for the defense of socialism. 

An end was put to this situation in the autumn of 1956 by the ever more 
resolute stand of the Leninist forces. As the counter-revolution which broke out 
‘"October 195 6 was crushed with the help of the Soviet Union, and as the 
MSzMP began to function, it became possible to continue the building of 
socialism free from subjectivism and left- or right-wing distortions. 3 

The history of the MSzM P, from the point of view of its basic principles, methods 
and style of work can be regarded as a new and homogeneous period of the Party’s 
History. Its formation and the development of its activity put an end to the cult of 
personality and to the divisive internal party struggles. It opened a stage in the 
history of the Hungarian people’s democracy which, due to the creative applica¬ 
tion ot Marxism-Leninism, made possible a more effective and more rapid build¬ 
ing ot socialism. Thus, the period under review signified a radical break with the 
preceding one. These ten years, reflecting the dialectics of historical development 
nZZZn and , atthe [ ame time transcended the characteristics of the previous 
of 1 wasdunn S these y ears that the Party achieved the correct goals set dur- 
Pr r, d,n S ye ! rS ’ ? nd el,minated aspects which had been discredited by 
el?lh7 a n n r W K, Ch hadviolated the historic laws of socialist construction, the gen- 
achie^edtM^Mpb'Hf of . Marx,sn, - Leninism - On the basis of the results 

which if imnlpmp^H Xt ' and com P lex circumstances, such goals 

arir , c t .’ lf in3 Plemented, would ensure the achievement of socialism in our country 

S3?T 0f S ? C,a i 1St national unit y- 11 is from this that the significance of 
de " veda " d «is this that determines its place in the history of peo- 

sim ^X le^n ^ h' 5 ? what f makes il neces sary for Hungarian historians to 
sum up the lessons to be drawn from it and to analyse its experiences. 


p " r ,h ».’crs.iiTiss sss ssfgy?. “* 

sions tharcoukJ S crush°ihe *crmnt * be j x ’ unler ‘ revo ' ut ' onar y offensive required revolutionary deci- 
These were taken when the I rJinizf™ l ut >on and make it possible to continue socialist construction, 
the revolutionarv forces °Z?*l *?' ,ead b > Janos took the initiative, when 
crs’ - Peaks’Goverame^H 1 hC bodies of ,he MSzMP and ,he Revolutionary Work- 

assistance of the Soviet Union. * armed s,ruggle agalnst ,he counter-revolution began with the 
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cal^st ruggle. r More 1 precise lv fttadid? ™ mprises . two sta 8 es of the socio-politi- 

foundat ion of socialism andthe first phase of the^sf haSC | °! the St !, Uggle to la y the 
society. Within these two nh ^ trugg eforan adva nced socialist 

r* * ii phases three smaller periods can be distinguished* 

SC Th lrt * le tivo^^their ^ ’’ °°^ * ><calne P oss '* , l e to 

whichtheZ 

socialist relations of 'nlnri, Z socl °~ pollt j cal struggles was the establishment of 

JZ«Zr n i fr ° m ° nC riod to another was a ‘ the same time a decisive mile- 

wr c an ooinfwhh P mnr nt ? Ur SOCiety - °S the basis of What has been said 50 far 
'L r £ a , n p u th more or less exactitude to the main landmarks, for in each 

P . d ^ uch concrete main tasks had to be solved without which further progress 

courslde^Lmfne^th 1516 ThC atdtudes toward “details” were as a mattfr of 
from it d The V hC C r? ete n hlstonc situation and the main tasks flowing 
trom it. The leadership of the Party had to solve or find new answers to 

construction Thf 1 ' 0 " 5 that had alread > ansen in the practice of socialist 
construction. These answers, in other words, the elaboration of the Party’s new 

Marxist-Leninist guidelines, could not be accomplished in one stroke. The posi- 

arrnl? en I” t0 °^ e ° r another issue necessarily changed and developed 

according to the dictates of the given historic situation. 

mirwHth 1 tr y* na ! ura ! J y only in broad terms to trace this development, keeping in 
tbe P rmci P a, task s of the separate periods. We shall keep in mind the basic 
methodological principle of our examination that there is no abstract truth The 
positions taken by the leadership of the Party can be considered in their proper 
perspective and serve as a lesson for ourselves and for others only if viewed from 
the given historic situation. 


* 


The first period of the ten years under review began on November 4,1956 and 
ended in December 1958. The main features of the socio-political situation at the 
beginning of this period were the following: the counter-revolution had caused no 
substantial change in the status of the productive forces and certain changes oc- 
cured in social relations. In the villages the socialist sector of agriculture shrank. 
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the number of privately worked farms increased, thereby also altering class rela 

The critical political situation, the ideological confusion and economic anarchv 
resulting from the counter-revolution made it vital for socialism to rally its forces 
to defend and consolidate workers’ power and to restore the legal order of the 
People s Republic. The solution of these tasks was closely bound-up with the 
reorganization of the MSzMP, with the beginning and increasing of production 
with putting economic policies and management on a new basis. The starting 
point for the solution of all these tasks was the clarification of the causes which led 
to the counter-revolution, an analysis of the role played by dogmatism and re 
visionism and by the external and internal enemy. This was done by the Provi¬ 
sional Centra Committee of the MSzMP in its December 1956 resolution hence 
its great ideological and political significance. 

Thl * reso Jy t ion of the MSzMP indicated the causes of the counter-revolution - 
hough on the basis of relatively limited factual material - in a way that has since 
been confirmed by history. It recapitulated in four points the sources of the 
counter-revolutionary uprising: the mistakes and incorrect methods of the former 
2» ; treason b y Imre Nagy’s group; the counter-revolutionary forces 
h nZ- i b f , °rg anIzed by the capitalists and the big landowners abroad and at 
d f,na y J e a I tack of ,nternational imperialism against socialism. These 
our factors were closely correlated and neither one nor the other can be omitted 
ma *“ng a scientific evaluation of the events. Nor can the sequence of these 
auses be regarded as accidental or arbitrary. Had the Party leadership under 
f ^ k p S ' not V1 ° lated the historical laws of the building of socialism, had the unity of 

oJ&f'Th " counterrcvol urton ' he ° ,her ,h “ :had '»"«»■'* “ 

ity^n'd hetood tn nS id f ol ° 8ical basis of the Party's organizational activ. 
y a helped to establish ideologico-political unity within the Partv The over 

o r/c^f ma, r 0ri,y of lhe members a S'«d this resolution, an^hfcwasthe 
precondition for an even more consistent ideological struggle aeainst the re 

cave n al a t n , . H 8ma , tiC Vie r Which had sou « ht to disrupt the pSty. The resolution 
8.^ dd analysis of the country's situation at the beginning of December 

“4e?oS , ?^^ , "‘ er - r r lu,i< ! nary forees ' 11 d “" with »n,e basfcprin 
ptes ot the Party s policies and examined the current tasks The significance of 

HungaTZsa 'count!'** T “ P ° in,ed ° Ut that what ^iJppened in 

revolutinnnrv M counter ‘ revolut ' onar y uprising and that the MSzMP was a 

olu,ion rented th“, 

a„£Zr^ 

4 See Peter Simon’s study in this volume. 
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^One^onhe'r 6 ’ words 0 and W deeds U and n practkality' 

reasons for the rapid consolidation and further suLsis S he 

raanfr r the c ° ns, derable restrictions on socialist democracy and the exaggerated 

1953 deDrivecftheln Spread use of administrative methods between 1948 and 
_ ?!l d th u l es ’ who were faithful to socialism - above all the working 
£ the inlerecM-ff * bl lty l ° ^ a PP r opriate use of their power and to develop it 
f Pr ? gr ? S and soc,a hsm. The distortion of the proletarian dic- 
“ 1P 8 t riSe , dema g°g lc bourgeois and petty-bourgeois views about 
democracy being independent from class interests. This basically meant the nega¬ 
tion of proletarian dictatorship, of revolutionary dictatorship and class struggle 8 - it 

scxlal'ist svstem^hp 1 " 8 ** W ° rking C ' aSS and itS a,lies and < he liquidation of the 
socmlist system. There were many people in our country who declared themselves 

Ia^and PP dSa.or°Lr m ' b “‘ Wh ° ** "°‘'"^arconccphonof dcmoc- 

an Ih e o^ I t SZ k ,PS Start l ng PP int was that democracy for the toiling masses could 
andhad to , be ensured under the given circumstances through the rigorous and 
who h»H C K suppr f“ ,0 u n of hostile elements, 5 while the well-intentioned masses, 
ho had been misled, had to be enlightened about the essence of proletarian dic- 
a orship, about the relationship and dialectical unity of socialist democracy and 
revolutionary dictatorship. } 

The correct interpretation and application of the relationship between democ¬ 
racy and dictatorship was therefore a basic question of principle. The task was all 
the more complicated by the fact that the proletarian dictatorship had to be de¬ 
fended at the very time when the majority of the proletariat was passive, when 
consciousness and interest opposed each other to some extent. To the question as 
to whether this is at all possible, the obvious answer is provided by the very events 
in Hungary which proved that it is. Still, the question is not merely an academic 

‘•R f .^ e , COUn,er A reVOlU,i0ni !r ie . S ’ Wh0 had P ene,rated the -workers’ Councils” and the so-called 
Revolutionary Committees , launched an all-out offensive in November 1956 against the pro¬ 
letarian power which was being reorganized. Their main weapon was to organize strikes to cripple the 
economic life of the country. The Central Workers’ Council of Budapest, established during the 
rounter-revolution, wanted to organize itself into an "opposition government ”. The Revolutionary 
mo«,’ 1 . P r SantS Government gradually succeeded in frustrating these attempts. On November 
1956 the Government adopted a resolution forbidding the so-called revolutionary committees and 
other similar counter-revolutionary organizations from participating in the management of enter¬ 
prises and on December 8 a government decree banned the activity of these organizations. The eov- 

e R r =L d, r l , Ved the Councils " and ' la *er on,’the Central Workers’ Council of 

Budapest. On January 29, 1957 the Provisional Executive Committee of the MSzMP adopted a res- 
olution "On the establishment of an armed civil guard". On the basis of this decision the Presidential 
Council issued a decree in principle on the establishment of the Workers' Militia to protect the peo- 
pie s democratic state, to ensure a state of tranquillity for the working people, to have uninterrupted 
production and a more effective struggle against the attempts of the counter-revolutionary elements 
to restore capitalism. 
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one. This kind of a situation developed in Hungary under extremely peculiar his¬ 
toric circumstances. But the question in general, as to whether the dictatorship of 
the proletariat can be defended when the forces at the Party’s disposal constitute a 
minority, was answered by Lenin in the affirmative with the stipulation that it 
depended on whether a majority could be assembled at the crucial points and at 
the decisive moment, and if subsequently, making use of the momentum gained 
during the break-through, mass support could be broadened. It is possible to act 
on the basis of borrowed energies , but "cover” for this has to be immediately 
created. The application of revolutionary dictatorship has to be accompanied by a 
constant development of socialist democracy and by the strengthening of socialist 
legality. Socialist legality is the practical implementation of the will of the working 
class and of the toiling masses, expressed in laws. 

The Party leadership regarded the assertion of socialist legality not merely as an 
essential element of revolutionary dictatorship, but also as an important precon¬ 
dition for the development of proletarian democracy. As JSnos KadSr has pointed 
out on a number of occasions, the defense of legality meant defending the in- 
terests of the people and of the proletarian dictatorship. The correct interpreta- 
tion and practice of the dialectical unity of these two factors ensured the assertion 
of the rights of the working people, their greater participation in public life and 
made it possible to strengthen workers’ power, to win the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple, to start and increase production, which had been disrupted, at a relatively 
rapid pace. 3 

Today, many years after the counter-revolution, these ideas seem natural, but 
in the winter of 1956 and the spring of 1957 these principles had to be applied 
under extremely complex circumstances. It was a period when hostile and re¬ 
visionist demagogy took hold of even the honest masses, when imperialism also 
tried on an international scale to prevent these principles from being understood 
and put into practice. The situation was complicated also by the fact that there 
were manifestations of opportunism and liberalism in the struggle against the 
counter-revolution. The organs of the dictatorship did not always meet their ob¬ 
ligations nor did they live up to expectations. In the given situation this violated 
socialist legality in no smaller degree than the previous abuses did. 

In order to strengthen proletarian power it was especially necessary that the 

Da\ r !mTm^H eS h h ? U . ld not . offend the masses’ sense of justice, nor yield to their 
passing moods, but always bear in mind the real interest of the people. In the de- 

,mm^Hilr? rker ! P° we y* was necessary to take some measures which were not 
dl y « U Wh? 00d by 3 ’ but 1 wh,ch were essential to the interests of the 

aeainst 8 so^t^‘ C f th rrym8 v ?Ut l , hese measures > the Part y at times came up 
teSSn h i \ hC W ° rkmg Cl3SS Which had been disoriented by the coun 
necessary n ?h, made the assumption of this responsibility 

™l e y , h l am k " owled ge that their roads would soon meet 
he strengthening of workers’ power and the suppression of the 

measifres C Anot'he f d . n ° t ’ ther ? ( fore ’ require only military and administrative 
wavs was ^ *° b ? simulta neously carried out which, in many 

masses thaf hnJ TZ im P ortant: enem y had to be politically isolated and the 

had to be won nveftn ‘tZ ^ ‘ tS ln f uenc f\ ideologically and politically disoriented, 

, T SC °f P eo Pi e s power. The MSzMP was mindful of the 
P p a violence is necessary and justified only at certain moments 
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° , Part y> 'tsrelationship with the masses and the alliance of the Partv with 
on-part y people. The starting point was that a minority of the working class and 

“ ,hC Par !> and ,heref “ e " s co^ y a "be 

soivea with the support of the masses and in their interests As Lenin had «iH- 

thC P< ? Ple WC 3re 3S 3 drop in the ocean ’ and we can administer only 
when we properly express what the people are conscious of. Unless we do this the 

mass "K ™'< "O' 'he 

Which LTI ed , a !, WO ~ fr ° nt stru ggle- It fought against the sectarian views 

nosKwo.Mhe an H^ 1 " 8 r ° C ° f thC P3rty WOuld be ensured only if all leading 
ESi™ d b f :i! edby c °mmunists and which equated the leading role of the 

hnHier«fth SS W ' th the nu mber of posts held by workers in the various leading 
bodies of the country. At the same time the MSzMP rejected the right-wing dis¬ 
tortions which negated the leading role of the Party or demanded the restoration 
of a multi-party system. 7 The starting point was the principle that the leading role 
k.u ty f nd the r workmg class ,s realized in the life of the state and of society 
when the policies of the Party which expresses the interests of the working class 
are put into practice, whether this be accomplished by Party members or not, by 
workers or by others. This new formulation by the Party regarding its relationship 
to the masses of non-party people was in complete harmony with Leninist teach¬ 
ings that the success of socialist construction depends on the stability of the al- 
liance between the Party members and the non-party people. 

The national Party Congress, held between June 27 and 29, 1957, set forth the 
plan for building socialism and its resolutions were an important start toward the 
consolidation of Party unity. The national Party Congress thoroughly examined 
the problem of the relationship between the Party and the masses, between Party 
and non-party-members. It declared that Party membership could not be the 
criterion for filling even the highest public posts, but it is rather loyalty to the 
Hungarian People s Republic and to its Constitution as well as personal ability and 
aptitude. This statement expressed the new principles of the relation between the 
Party and the masses, but at the same time it safeguarded the Party’s character 

* Lenin, V.L: Selected Works, vol. II, p. 801, Foreign Languages Publishing House. Moscow, 1947. 

As early as in the summer of 1956 the right wing demanded, ever more frequently, the return to a 
multi-party system. From October 23 to November 4, 1956 parties and groupings sprang up like 
n ushrooms. In Budapest alone twenty-five parties were founded within less than two weeks. In the 
4 th district of the capital seventy- n\*o parties applied for licence to function . It was from the ranks of 
these parties that the leaders of the counter-revolutionary armed struggle came, their programmes 
were extremely anti-Soviet and anti-communist and. despite their diversity, they had a uniform plat¬ 
form opposed to workers’ power. No wonder then, that the Revolutionary Workers’ - Peasants’ 
Government did not permit the existence of these parties. Though it was a mistake in 1949 to artifi¬ 
cially bring about the withering aw ay of the parties of the government coalition which had supported 
the cause of socialism, in 1956 the demand for a multi-party system was a counter-revolutionary one 
which aimed at overthrowing the socialist system and not at correcting the errors of the past* 
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from dilution. In this field the Party had to and continues having to fight against 
those who fear for the leading role of the Party in its assertion of this Marxist 
principle and also against those who tried and are still trying to distort its practical 
application from a rightist position. 

The significance of the national Congress stemmed from historical circum¬ 
stances. At the time there already existed a strong Party (346,000 members), a 
united leadership and a correct political line. The first results of the consolidation 
and productive work were already evident, the confidence of the masses began to 
revive, ideological confusion began to disperse. The counter-attack of the rev¬ 
olutionary forces developed under extremely difficult circumstances in cultural 
and scientific life, but here, too, the first signs of consolidation were perceptible. 

In such a situation it was of decisive importance that the national Congress had 
confirmed the political guideline outlined in the December resolution and the 
accepted evaluation of the counter-revolution; that it took a stand against those 
who had defended the erroneous policies of the previous years and that it elabo¬ 
rated the programme for the consolidation of proletarian dictatorship. In con¬ 
formity with this, economic, political and cultural issues came to the foreground of 
the socio-political struggles and of the class struggle. 

It became necessary for the Party to apply the generally valid teachings of 
Marxism-Leninism, regarding the policy of alliances, correctly to the Hungarian 
reality. As is well known, the reason for the change in the relations between the 
working class and its allies has generally to be looked for in the changes occurring 
in social and class relations. However, while examining the new features of the 
policy on alliances, following the counter-revolution, we nevertheless found the 
reasons elsewhere. The changes in the Party’s policy of alliance were not due to 
some kind of radical transformation of the social structure - though a certain 
structural shift had occurred as compared to 1948 - but-first of all to the reexami¬ 
nation of previous erroneous concepts and to the requirements of the new situation. 
After the counter-revolution, the MSzMP broke with the Stalinist theory that the 
class struggle was constantly and inevitably sharpening and rejected the one-sided 
interpretation of proletarian dictatorship, which relied on force and administra¬ 
tive measures. This had its impact on the development of the relations between 
the Party and the working class, the working class and the other classes and strata. 
The Party devoted great attention to the utmost possible satisfaction of the needs 
of the working class and the other working strata, to the assertion of material in¬ 
centives, to political education, to convincing people. The changes were reflected 
in the fact that while hostile, counter-revolutionary actions were condemned by 
the Party and rigorously suppressed by the State, all law-abiding Hungarian 
citizens could find their place in society. 

During the period that began at the end of 1956 significant changes took place 
in the system of economic management. The Provisional Central Committee of 
the MSzMP pointed out as early as the resolution of December 1956 that the 
government - with the help of the respective state organs and the best economists 
- had to elaborate an economic policy which could correspond to the new situa¬ 
tion. It pointed out that this economic policy had to take into consideration all 
aspects of our economic potential and characteristics. The development of the 
national economy had to be based on the natural resources of the country while 
taking into consideration the advantages of international cooperation. Individual 
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lo beaDDhed EftS? k t n h ° Wled 8 e h#d ,*> * «POwed. Material incentives had 
!?rhn?£i h i f d m he interestsof ^e national economy, thus promoting 
rrpasino i d * ve,opm . ent \ ""proving quality, reducing production cosfs and in¬ 
creasing labour productivity. The importance of planning did not diminish but its 

W ?l Cha " ged a "d i. had ,o be centered on the correct dSeat'on 
f ® as of , the natl0nal economy and on the intensiveness of its general 
nrivaXtSl; G K eat u er °PP° rtunit y had to be provided for the development of the 
^V Ch ,n .P rev,0US y ears had been restricted to an unnecessary de- 
*' here 11 dld not jeopardize the building of socialism, 
in., vLnH ^ ce^nhei r resolution pointed out that the gradual improvement in the liv- 
ing standard of the working people should be the main issue of our whole 
economic policy, when considering the distribution of the national income and 

JanCarll e . c °^ m t ,ca '? d ' nvest ment plans. As the Government’s declaration of 
January 6, 1957 stated, the central directives had to be asserted in the most im- 
portant matters, while greater autonomy had to be accorded to the enterprises 
and, in the management of local industries, to local councils. The leadership 
wanted to achieve the planned management of agriculture first of all by such 
economic and political measures which would provide material incentives to the 
producers and by correcting the errors of the former price system, rather than by 
central interference in every detail. 

What were the main measures aimed at developing the system of economic 
management? 

Economic methods were given greater play in industry management. In accord 
with the Party resolution and the government’s declaration some changes were 
made in the system of planning as early as 1957 and the number of obligatory 
planning index figures was reduced. Cabinet ministers were not bound by the 
former rigid system of index figures, and could set the tasks in such index figures 
which would correspond to the peculiarities of the trades within the individual 
industrial branches. The development of the planning system in 1957 was a con¬ 
crete step towards the better coordination between production and needs. The 
perfection of the planning system contributed to the fact that major consideration 
was given to economizing, efficiency, input and output. 

Significant changes took place in the field of material incentives as well. The 
profit-sharing system was introduced with the result that in 1958 alone almost one 
milliard forints were paid out. This system played an important role in enforcing 
the concept of economizing and profitability. This was a significant step from the 
theoretical point of view as well , for it proved that the profit category , now given 
prominency , was compatible with a planned economy . 

The implementation of the decisions regarding wages and labour ; made be¬ 
tween 1957 to 1959, was also important from the point of view' of the develop¬ 
ment of the national economy. The piecework system, formerly rigidly applied, 
was replaced by the introduction of a degressive system of wages according to re¬ 
sults, by types of task wages based on the classification of individual workers, etc. 
In itself, the application of the differentiated forms of wage payment reduced in¬ 
centives to merely increase quantity and led to an improvement of the quality of 
industrial products. 

Measures were also taken in order to extend the NEP (New Economic Policy) 
worked out by Lenin, to be applied to cities and villages alike in conformity with 
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Hungarian conditions. In previous years small artisan undertakings had been un¬ 
justifiably restricted or partially eliminated. The new measures favoured first of 
all the artisans and small shop-keepers, who directly served the population. The 
peasants had to be given financial incentives in the interest of developing agricul¬ 
tural production and increasing their productivity. Compulsory delivery of pro- 
duce to the state was abolished in agriculture and the system of free marketing was 
introduced On this basis a new and uniform system of agricultural prices came 
into force, creating the incentive for the peasants to increase agricultural produc¬ 
tion This was not merely an economic tactic, but, at the time, also one of the most 
important preconditions for strengthening the policy of alliances, and above all of 
the base of the proletarian dictatorship, the alliance between workers and peasants. 

A number of other important decisions also served to develop the vested in¬ 
terests of the individually working peasants. 8 The Revolutionary Workers — 
Peasants’ Government did not abandon the socialist reorganization of agriculture. 

This aim, however, was relegated to the background in this period because of the 
necessity to defend and stabilize proletarian power, and because of the urgency to 
increase production and to satisfy the needs of the population to the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree. , * ... 

These measures were welcomed by the individually working peasants and the 

quantity of surplus goods on the market increased significantly, supplies 
improved and there was a boom in agricultural production. However, these cor¬ 
rect and necessary measures of the government inevitably gave rise to certain 
contradictions. In the first half of 1957 some tensions developed because of the 
gap between the substantial increase in the income of the individually working 
peasants and the amount of available consumer goods, because the increased 
spending capacity also of the working class was not met by increased production. 9 
The purchase of land was permitted 10 within certain limits and the increased in¬ 
comes of the individual peasants, besides stimulating production, also 
strengthened the small-holder mentality and attitude. Differences arose tem¬ 
porarily between individually working peasants and those in cooperatives, espe¬ 
cially between the peasants who had remained in and those who had withdrawn 
from the cooperative farms. This obstructed for a time the rejoining of those who 
had left the cooperatives but had now changed their minds. 

The leadership of the MSzMP took note of these differences. In this period, 
however, the central task of the class struggle was not that of further developing 
the cooperative movement, but of defending and consolidating the workers 
power. The Party leadership was of the opinion that if the working peasantry 
would support the Party, if the Party would make good the harm which had been 

8 Apart from the abolition of the compulsory delivery of produce, the elimination of the forced re¬ 
shuffling of plots served to increase the material interestedness of the individually working peasants, 
their economic support and the security of production. The special charges for agricultural develop¬ 
ment and obligatory fire and ice insurance were also abolished. The new marketing and price system 
meant using the law of value influencing production. 

9 Due to the measures on wages and labour in the first quarter of 1957 the average wage ot indus¬ 
trial workers increased by 25 per cent ascompared to the first quarter of 1956. During the same period 
industrial production decreased by about 18 per cent. 

10 In order to ensure the most intensive possible exploitation of arable lands, the government au¬ 
thorized the purchase of land within the limit of 3 hectares and indicated the maximum land that may 

be privately owned to be 11.5-14.5 hectares. 
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caused in the past and defend the peasants against the common class enemy, the 
peasants confidence in the Party would be increased. Thus the conditions would 
also be brought about for the acceleration of the socialist reorganization of ag¬ 
riculture with the active participation of the peasants. Therefore, despite the dif¬ 
ferences, as events later proved, the agrarian policies of the MSzMP laid the 
foundations for strengthening the alliance between workers and peasants, be¬ 
tween the working class and other working strata and made it possible to restore 
good relations between the Party and the masses and to consolidate workers’ 
power. Thus conditions ripened for the acceleration of the building of socialism in 
all fields. 

The results of this well-considered and scientifically prepared policy and the 
economic guidelines were apparent within a short time. By the end of 1957 the 
national economy had been reconstructed, production reached and the living 
standards of working people surpassed the 1955 level. 

In 1958 the fulfillment of the Three Year Plan began. The Plan’s main goal was 
the modest and gradual further development of the living standards that had been 
reached, while bearing in mind our economic capacities. The Plan aimed to 
stabilize the balance of payments and to meet eventual obligations in this field. It 
reflected the recognition that possibilities for extensive economic expansion were 
considerably worse, making it necessary to seek new avenues of development. 

In 1958, the first year of the Three Year Plan, industry and the building indus¬ 
try produced, based on then current prices, 65.9 per cent of the gross national 
product, and 61.9 per cent of the national income. Agriculture contributed 28 per 
cent to the national product and 32.1 per cent to the national income. This and 
subsequent developments were largely due to the increased pace of industrial 
growth. Thus larger sums than had originally been planned could be allocated to 
increase accumulation and consumption, and work was started on some tasks set 
out in the Plan the execution of which had been set for a later period. By the end of 
1958 conditions were ripe for accelerating the pace of socialist transformation in 
agriculture. These two concurrent facts considerably influenced not only the ex¬ 
tent of development, but also its inner content and proportions, with the result 
that the building of socialism was already accelerated during the period of the Three 
Year Plan. 

This rapid development was largely due to the economic successes achieved by 
the socialist countries, first of all by the Soviet Union. These successes made it 
possible to extend international cooperation and trade with the socialist countries 
and to obtain material goods indispensable to the development of our national 
economy. 

The results, that the West referred to as a new “Hungarian miracle” were to a 
great extent due to the consistent internationalist policy of the MSzMP and its 
well known two-front struggle in ideology and politics. Besides the Party resolu¬ 
tions of an ideological character, this was a period of such important documents as 
the guidelines on cultural policy, 11 which evaluated the great cultural achieve- 


11 Az MSzMP Muvelddespolitikai Iranyelvei 1958 Julius 25 (The Guidelines of the MSzMP on 
Cultural Policy, July 25, 1958), A Magyar Szocialista Munkdspdrt hatdrozatai es dokumentumai 
1956-1962 (Resolutions and Document's of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party 1956-1962), 
pp. 231-260, Kossuth Konyvkiado, Budapest, 1964. 
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ments of the post-Liberation period, but also noted the mistakes and set the task 
for the future. This document called attention first of all to the importance of 
education in world outlook, the dissemination of Marxist ideology and the 
ideological struggle against bourgeois and petty-bourgeois views. Starting with 
the economic and ideological tasks of socialism, the document analyzed the role 
of science in socialist society and the necessity to reform public education. Exam¬ 
ining the results, the situation and further tasks of our educational system the 
guidelines outlined the important principles and concrete measures serving the 
further development of public education. As for the arts, the guidelines advocated 
socialist realism, but also gave leeway to other realist expressions. They rejected 
all decadent manifestations and bourgeois or petty-bourgeois formalism in liter¬ 
ature and the arts. The resolution pinpointed ideological influence as the main 
method of guidance, but charged the state organs with curbing that which is nega¬ 
tive and harmful and with negating that which is hostile. Therefore, it stressed that 
administrative measures were also necessary and justified against destructive 
works and those of no artistic value. A significant ideological contribution to the 
struggle against nationalism and “third road” ideas and to the revitalization of 
literary life was given by the Party documents on “Populist Writers” 12 and by the 
lectures of the Party leaders at the Political Academy of the MSzMP on current 
theoretical and political issues. In these lectures one or the other of the important 
areas of the building of socialism were analysed, taking into account the experi¬ 
ences ot other fraternal parties. The lecturers openly faced the mistakes that had 
characterized the activity of the Party in the past and indicated the place and the 
ro !i of lde °logical work in the given period of socialist construction. 

The consistent ideological activity of the Party greatly encouraged workers in 
the ideological, cultural and scientific fields.Comprehensi ve discussions developed 
in economics, philosophy, historiography, literature and the arts. These helped to 
overcome the different erroneous views, they contributed toward the elaboration 
of the problems which arose in the course of the building of socialism, they revealed 
' h r ^ tn f t . ro ' c and historic and social roots of dogmatism and revisionism. They 
proved that one of the principal preconditions of an effective struggle against re¬ 
visionism was the surmounting of dogmatism and sectarianism. These discussions 
were useful because they led to a clear formulation of the conceptions, proposals 
and positive endeavours applying and enriching Marxism-Leninism under 
Hungarian conditions. 


n A ft .,[ the consolidation of the proletarian dictatorship and economic life, the 

1 qsx Sf?!? u he tem P° of buildin g socialism came to the fore at the end of 
estabhsbment of socialist relations of production in the whole of the 
P ° s fnH?K n0my i,^ eCa ? le the P nnc, .P al issue of the socio-political struggles. The 
one wa*, m mm° f j ass nec ®ssarily had to face new tasks. The most important 
inue and to accelerate the socialist reorganization of agriculture. 13 

Position of ihe Cultural amTTTip ^"ff^l'Munkakdziiisigenek allasfoglalasu a "Nepi Irokrol" (The 

study. * mS °* S(>ua,ist reorganization of agriculture are analyzed in detail in Peter Simon’s 
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Why did the continuation and acceleration of the socialist reorganization of ag¬ 
riculture become indispensible? First of all because industry, transport and trade 

S^ar^r iahSt m Ch f aCter ’ therefore the working claw - and prac- 

secto? At The im f t he n 0 n *T ,CU tUral P°P u,ation - was working in the socialist 
K h f ,me ? mal J‘ sca,e Production still dominated in agriculture and 
the overwhelming majority of the peasantry was still bound to small properties. A 
sharp contradiction had developed between the standards of industrial and ag¬ 
ricultural production and this had an impact on the development of the whole na¬ 
tional ec °r»omy. Obviously, this contradiction would not have become so acute in 
the second half of the fifties, had the Hungarian Working People’s Party followed 
^„ nin f agrarian policy. Be that as it may, the fact is that between!950 and 
K^^n in< ^ UStria P ro ^ uct * on h a( * doubled, while agricultural output only increased 
by 20 per cent, though this was also due to an erroneous investments policv. This 
concrete situation had to be faced by the Party as soon as our political and 
economic life had been consolidated. 

The building of socialism was — and still is — going on not in a state of isolation, 
but in struggle with international imperialism and in correlation with the building 
ol socialism in other countries. After its 1956 offensive against the socialist world 
system and the national liberation movements, imperialism was increasingly on 
the military and political defensive, its cold war, moreover, its “warm war” 
policies had suffered a severe set back. In the international arena it was the peaceful 
economic competition of the two world systems that came into the foreground of the 
international struggles. Along with the other socialist countries Hungary also had 
to take part in this struggle. Our economic development, however, required, in 
addition to the further development of industry, the stepping-up of agricultural 
production and also because of this, the development of large scale socialist ag¬ 
riculture. 6 

The consolidation within the country and the changes in the international situ¬ 
ation created incomparably more favourable political conditions for the further 
socialist transformation of agriculture than ever before during the development of 
the Hungarian people’s democracy. 

In the socialist reorganization of agriculture the Party — creatively applying the 
teachings of Marxism-Leninism - drew upon the experiences of the other socialist 
countries, keeping in mind the specific Hungarian situation. In this spirit it 
analysed the interaction of economic and political conditions of the given situa¬ 
tion and defined the basic principles of the reorganization. The resolution 
adopted by the Central Committee of the MSzMP on December 7, 1958 stated 
that the main principles of the reorganization were identical everywhere. The 
basic precondition was the assertion of the dictatorship of the proletariat and of the 
leading role of the Party and the continued strengthening of the worker-peasant al¬ 
liance. Another condition was extensive support from the socialist state and the 
development of socialist industry. It had to be constantly kept in mind that this 
complicated historic task could only be carried out with the participation and 
agreement of the working peasantry and by making membership attractive by as¬ 
suring them of material benefits. The technical base of this transformation 
everywhere was a modem and rapidly developing technology, the technical, or¬ 
ganizational and political function of the machine stations previously established 
by the state, and the rapid spreading of mechanisation. The socialist transforma- 
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tion of agriculture had to be carried out everywhere in a struggle against the cla 
enemy. The idea of cooperative farming did not take hold simultaneously i n all 
strata of the peasantry, on the contrary, differences may have arisen in the various 
parts of the countryside stemming from local peculiarities. 

This work not only required overcoming the class enemy and conservatism but 
also the various left and right-wing views, even within the Central Committee nf 
the Party. 01 

The Central Committee of the MSzMP pointed out that the success of this 
transformation depended first of all on the people, that is, on the peasantry itself 
and on the working class promoting the reorganization both by political and 
economic means. The socialist reorganization of agriculture was a basic concern 
of our society and therefore the solution of this task was a social and political 
matter and, as such, one of concern to the whole movement. 

Naturally, economic conditions were of no lesser importance. However these 
conditions either had already been partly established or were maturing in the 
course of carrying out this work along with the formation of the cooperative 
farms. The solution of this task had to be prepared for economically too The 
development and extension of the cooperative movement, and the stabilization of 
the cooperative farms merged into an indivisible task. 

In the course of the transformation a number of objective and subjective ob¬ 
stacles had to be reckoned with which could have caused temporary difficulties in 
production. This task had to be carried out, however, in such a way as to avoid a 
drop in output and to ensure a gradual expansion. Thus a “dual task” had to be 

V CU • 

The directives of the MSzMP emphasized that the principle of voluntary as¬ 
sociation had to be strictly observed, which, however, was not to be equated with 

S?' T hC P u rt , y °PP° sed the application of administrative pressure as an 
OTganuatiaiial method f that enrolling in the cooperatives had to be a voluntary 
P e f an,s - Under certain circumstances members were granted the right 
rr;*: fr ° m th , e co °Pf ative farms - At the same time the Party also pointed 

^asan s DroJiH?n C l a | 1 ° n d T eXC,Ude ^ Carryin S on of Propaganda among the 

SEXT** h W3S d ° ne pr °P er, y’ s,nce this was an indispensible pre- 
condition of reorganization. p 

At the given period in the socialist transformation of agriculture the producers’ 

represented °J effectuati "g the P-nSple of graduafneS 

tio P nsTfr^ C T St r t,y and com P rehen sively the criteria of socialist rela- 
thus determin »h h” th e fundame / 1ta l character of the whole reorganization was 
3 >4 anH th d by the fa . Ct that the existm g cooperatives were primarily of type 

3 and these constituted the main basis for reorganization. 


brought with them thdTland™ xMpifonhe'o 3 Wh ° Joined ,ype 3 C00 P era,ives 

mg), draught animals, beef cattle fft .^T n 0 ' 3 ,0 °'u hectares ,ha ' was allowed for household farm- 
within the household nlot amt a ^ authorized for household use), farm buildings not 

membership, 20 to 35 percent of the h" 8 'u ,m,ts ' De P end ing on the decision of the cooperative 
property had to be added to the non i anima s ' ca ttle and equipment given into the common 

members. ‘ he n ° ndlv,slbIe cooperative fund and the rest had to be paid back to the 
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This fact also influenced the peasants in their selection of the type of coopera¬ 
tive farm they chose to join. But where conditions were not favourable for the 
orgamzcition of type 3 cooperatives, other types were formed. 

The principle of material incentives was consistently adhered to. Besides the 
obligatory payment of land rent and the extension of state subsidies other impor¬ 
tant measures were also taken. These measures included retirement and old- 
age-pensions to the peasants, the increased role of household farming, as well as 
the right of the cooperatives to define - on the basis of the principles laid down in 
the Cooperative Act - their own statutes, while guidance from the state was 
primarily exercised with the aid of economic measures. 

As a result of the Marxist-Leninist agrarian policy, the application of correct 
methods and the support of the working class, the reorganization of agriculture 
proceeded at a faster pace than had been expected, and was essentially completed 
m 1961 . In the first quarter of that year 93.2 per cent of the country’s arable land 
already belonged to the socialist sector, and 91 per cent of the peasants worked on 
cooperative farms. 15 

A uniform socialist economic base had been created for the national 
economy. Socialist relations of production were established in the villages as well 
in the cities. The preconditions had been brought about for the gradual elimina¬ 
tion of the contradictions between socialist industry, the socialist system and small 
scale farming. Conditions had also been created for the gradual diminution of the 
contradiction between growing social needs and backward agricultural produc¬ 
tion. These two contradictions were inseparable in means and time even if the 
development of commodity production was, even amidst the new conditions, slow 
and gradual, and only gained full impetus later on. 

The socialist reorganization of agriculture, and thus the laying of the founda¬ 
tions of socialism meant the transformation of the economic structure of our 
country and a radical change in the class structure of our society. 16 The changes in 
objective conditions had an impact on all classes and social strata of our people, 


15 In the period that followed the counter-revolution the socialist reorganization of agriculture was 
accomplished in three stages. In the first stage - from 1958 to the spring of 1959 - the centre of gravity 
of the transformation was confined to a few counties where farming was more intensive. In these 
counties the higher form of cooperatives prevailed composed mostly of small and middle peasants. 
The greatest development took place in the second stage, from 1959 to 1960. At this time, masses of 
peasants joined mainly the already existing coops and thus the average area of the cooperative farms 
increased. In the third stage - in i960-1961 - the reorganization extended to such areas where the 
cultivation of specific crops, grapes and fruits or peculiar natural and economic conditions required 
particular solutions. See Peter Simon’s study in this volume. 

16 Employment in percentages of major occupation groups in 1949 and 1962: 

1949 1962 

Total outside agriculture 44.8 per cent 63.4 per cent 

Total within agriculture 55.2 per cent 36.6 per cent 

of these smallholders 54.6 per cent 4.6 per cent 

of these cooperative farmers 0.6 per cent 32.0 per cent 

Munkaiigyi Adattdr 1949-1966 (Labour Statistics 1949-1966), p. 198. Kozponti Statisztikai Hivatal. 
Budapest, 1968. 
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changing, accordingly, their relations to each other too. We eliminated forever 
the exploiting classes and socialist relations of productions dominate in all sectors 
of the economy. In 1962, 94.4 per cent of the working population was employed 
in state and cooperative sectors, while only 4.6 per cent were privately employed 
Thus the material situation and wellbeing of the overwhelming majority of the 
population was directly linked to the strengthening of socialist economy. All so¬ 
cial strata and classes became objectively interested in the full unfolding of the 
socialist development in our society. The socialist reorganization of agriculture 
was, therefore, an event of revolutionary importance in the history of our country 
which J ’ 

1. Considering its social importance: eliminated once and for all the possibility 
of exploitation and the economic basis of the restoration of capitalism in Hun¬ 
gary; 

2. Considering its political importance: established large-scale socialist farming 
as the economic base for the formation of a new, socialist peasantry and gave new 
content to all alliance between the working class and peasantry; 

3. Considering its economic importance: created the conditions for a more rapid 
development of the national economy as a whole, which also required a more ac¬ 
celerated rise in agricultural production. Because of the former, more backward 
relations of production this source was being exhausted. The systematic increase 
in agricultural production was one way of meeting the growing needs of industry 
for raw material and for the improvement of our balance of foreign trade. 

The new situation, the rapid development of the cooperative movement, made 
it also necessary for the Party to define its policy of alliances, keeping in mind the 
changes that had taken place within the peasantry. As is known, in the first years 
of the proletarian revolution not only the urban bourgeoisie but also the rural de¬ 
tachment of the bourgeoisie, the kulaks, had been economically liquidated in our 
country, though the exaggerated application of administrative methods caused 
grave harm. At the time of the counter-revolution in 1956 the kulaks were al¬ 
ready small in number. In 1958, before the large-scale reorganization began, only 
J .J per cent of the 1,366,389 private farms, that is 3,840 units had more than 14.4 
hectares. One part of the former kulaks had by then been working as industrial 
workers for almost ten years and had lost touch with the villages. The majority of 
the kulaks who remained in the villages had become working peasants in terms of 
their economic situation and politically had to relinguish all hope of ever regain¬ 
ing their former social position. 

Historic conditions made it possible and necessary to apply different means and 
methods of the class struggle toward the kulaks than those that had earlier been 
\i S / e i • n , v ’ et Union or in our country by the leadership of the Hungarian 

orking People s Party, in the first years after the liberation. Amidst these con- 
, l£ |? s 1 e ° art y declared that it depended on the peasants in the cooperatives 
w e er or not the former kulaks should be admitted. The only condition was that 
work eC ° me U mem ^ ers only after proving their worth with two years of honest 

T ,^ ie f ^ ornier ec onomic basis of the class structure in the villages was abolished. 

niHl e , 0r *( ( WO il^ ^ ay,e ^ een a grave err or to apply the Leninist teachings in the 
hnmnoLJ er the socialist reorganization of agriculture the goal was to create a 
g s peasantry and to liquidate all remnants of class stratification. That 
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is why the Eighth Congress of the MSzMP declared in November 1962- “In the 
ZSnr'f'rf h “«° ba «>e menibers be^udged and 
firmness and merits ind^cornmon work bu, . the ' r P ar,lcl P at ' on - 

and practices tha ,SSSSSl 

Sr,h n ich"?s? i S. Slra,a 0t in genera? I, atoSreKS 

rights of the former l f T estlon of lan ^ rent “ sought a unilateral assertion of the 
the navmen/ fThe Sh 1®”’ a " d a,so 1 f ° u 8 ht a g ain s‘ views which tried to make 
payment ?“£ ?Ltaed 8 “ aran,eed law - questionable, or demanded this 

enriche!?the P>arH/ ,n emerge ,v as the foundations of socialism were being laid, 
the £» S ° n alll f nces - 7iie new elements were summarized by 

WhU lere kK,Wn “ ,he ■»"* ot »■**• 

r fl . r . st re ' at ® s ‘he purpose of cooperation, the second to the extent of this 
cooperation. As to the first one: the alliance now had the aim of achieving a higher 
goal than ever before, that of completing the building of socialism. As to the sec¬ 
ond. it has to be pointed out that the alliance encompassed - for the first time - all 
classes and strata of our society. The changes which occurred in class relations as 
well as the new elements, which emerged within the base and the direct goal of 
national unity, raised, in a new way, the problem of dealing with social origins, 
which was reflected, first of all, in the fact that considerations of the social origins 
of young people applying for admission to schools of higher cleaning were 
abolished. & 

While stressing the new elements in the policy on alliances, it has to be pointed 
out that the MSzMP’s policy of national unity is not a radically new one. It is in its 
basic principles - discounting the period between 1949 to 1956 - an organic con¬ 
tinuation and consummation of the policy of the united national front elaborated 
and applied in practice by the communist party during the war in the course of the 
anti-fascist struggle for independence. 

In the period under survey the bases of socialism were extended not only in the 
villages but in all spheres of our social life. It is perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of cultural development that with the socialist reorganization of agricul¬ 
ture not only bourgeois ideology but petty-bourgeois ideology was also defeated. 
It became evident that socialism could win the masses not only in the questions of 
political power, but also on the economic front, and even such people who had 
been linked to small-scale production out of habit and by many aspects of their 
economic interests. 

The socialist reorganization of agriculture opened new avenues of activity to 
the peasantry and to Hungarian society as a whole. The way was opened to a 
technical and technological transformation of agriculture, to the transformation 
of the cultural, economic and political conditions, and to changing the thinking of 
the peasants. At the same time tasks emerged during and after the transforma¬ 
tion. 


17 A Magyar Szocialista Munkaspdrt VIII. kongresszusdnak jegyzokonyve (The Minutes of the 
Eighth Congress of the Hungarian Socialist Workers’ Party), p. 34, Kossuth Konyvkiado. Budapest, 
1963: 
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Above all the “dual task” had to be solved, and this was a very important 
economic-political necessity. The achievement of this goal can be considered as 
one of the greatest results of the reorganization, that is, that agricultural produc¬ 
tion not only did not decrease but, on the contrary, increased its output to some 
extent. This was a tremendous achievement. However, after the reorganization 
production increased at a slower pace than had been expected. This was due to a 
number of factors. The age-old traditions of millions of people are a formidable 
force the replacement of the old way of life by the new is not accomplished without 
shocks. These changes, despite the relatively favourable internal and external 
conditions, temporarily reduced the labour zeal of a part of the peasantry and 
disrupted for a time their usual diligence. The solution of the tasks was made all 
the more difficult because the management and organization of work in the new 
large-scale cooperatives took time, while large investments and much time were 
also needed to obtain technical equipment. 

The expectations of a rapid increase in production were therefore unrealistic 
Besides the unfavourable weather, this also contributed to the fact that agricul¬ 
tural production only increased by 10 per cent during the second five year plan 
instead of the planned 22-23 per cent. It must not be forgotten, however, that this 
was accompanied by a 40-45 per cent increase in productivity, and that produc¬ 
tion for the market increased to a larger extent than production in general. 18 

The other task was to solve the lack of manpower which resulted from the ex¬ 
odus of the young peasants to urban areas. This is a world wide phenomenon and 
has been the source of labour power for industry all over the world for ages. In our 
country, this process was accelerated by the organization of the cooperatives and 
it has not ended yet. This problem can only be solved by attaining higher technical 
standards and by the mechanization of production. The greatest difficulty has 
been caused by the fact that mechanization was unable to keep pace with the mi- 
gration of peasants to the cities and with the ageing of the rural population (in 
1 tu average age of the peasants in the cooperatives was fifty-four years). 

he third task was to establish the technological material base for large-scale 
tanning. Within a historically very short time, within five years, agriculture re¬ 
quired ever increasing investments. This was necessitated by the fact that the 
means of production previously used on the small private farms were useless on 
the cooperative farms and because of the migration of manpower to the town. The 

!!l»H St 7u n ! S \ n u tUral,y ’ were not wasted » sooner or later they would have been 
needed but at the moment they overtaxed the national economy. The experiences 

following the organization of the cooperatives showed that the attainment of the 

f c ogical-matenal base of modern large-scale farming required more time 

than had been estimated. 19 

But these problems take us into a new period which still exists. 

* * * 

nnr^h ne,V ^ IUme ° fCOmmodi,ydeliveriesincreascdb y 19 per cent from 1961 to 1965 This was 
on f,°f) he most expressive results of cooperative farming 

in 19 percent St'° JT'T Was hi * her in ‘han theaverage 

riculture (38,680 milliard/bfiftSlJS ^ inves, u men,s was devi),ed U> 4 

nological-material basis could luiH u . ^ was ncces sary, however, so that the tech- 

construction but only eighteen thousand mT? 08 ** a 8 ri ‘j lJ l ,ure needed eighty-six milliard forints for 
1965. Eight to ten co “ ld be ■«o«ed for this purpose by (he end of 
to increase the stock. needed each year alone in order to replace the old ones and 
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th „Xi A ? 62 the E,ghth Congress of the MSzMP analysed the activity of 
the Party since the counter-revolution and set the tasks, the solution of which 

h^ mfhnm the founda t'°n for further development. The national economy had 

comnfpt^n 8 h' neou Vu he f ° undatlons of socialism had been laid and the stage of 
ts completion begun Thus began a new period in our history. While prior to this 

he ma 'n task was to bring about socialist social relations, after 1962 these rela- 
.ons had to be stabilized and further developed. Socialist construction continued 
o embrace three closely connected elements. These were: the development of the 
e f c notopcal-mtenal base of socialism; the full development and consolidation 
of socialist social relations; the development of sciences and the deepening of the 
cultural revolution. K 5 

1 he development of the technological-material base of socialism was one of the 
important tasks of the Second Five Year Plan that began in 1961. The average 
annual increase in national income during the Second Five Year Plan was 4.6 per 
7^p at * ona l * ncome * n 1965 was 175 milliard forints , surpassing that of 
196U by z5 per cent. This increase made it possible to improve the living condi- 
tions of the population and at the same time to increase the fixed capital. During 
these five years net industrial production increased by 44 per cent. Agricultural 
production, though operating with a significantly diminishing labour force, in¬ 
creased by 10 per cent, which indicated an appreciable increase in productivity. 20 

During the Second Five Year Plan consumption increased by 21 per cent, while 
real income per capita rose by 22 per cent as compared to the previous five year 
period. Allocations for social purposes grew at an even faster pace, at the rate of 
35 per cent per capita. As income rose faster than consumption, the population’s 
bank deposits increased substantially, by 120 per cent during the 1960-1965 
period. However, despite the results in production and living standards, it became 
evident already during this period that regarding the possibilities of extensive 
development we hardly had any reserves, and the tasks of intensive development 
had to be given prominence even to a greater degree than in the previous stage. 
The rate of growth in national income decreased in comparison with the previous 
period. Since agricultural production failed to reach the planned level, national 
income only increased during these five years by 25 per cent instead of the envis¬ 
aged 36 per cent. The contribution of industry to the national income was also less 
than expected, because we were unable to reduce production costs to the extent 
planned. During the Three Year Plan the labour force increased by 3 per cent in 
the productive branches of the national economy and this also contributed to the 
fact that the average annual increase in national income was 7.8 per cent. This 
source played no role during the Second Five Year Plan, when the annual increase 
of the national income averaged 4.6 per cent. Thus the only way of development 
was, especially after 1965, that of increasing productivity. A more rapid increase 
in productivity was an indispensable factor in the completion of the building of 
socialism. 


20 From 1961 to 1965 the active earners in agriculture decreased by 400,000; the per capita value 
of gross production increased by 26.1 per cent. 
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An unfavourable concomitant ot the growth of industrial production was also 
that a good part of production did not correspond to demand and therefore swel 
led the stocks. From 1961 the yearly increase of circulating funds comprised more 
than 10 per cent of the national income and these funds reached about two 
hundred milliard forints by the end of 1963. This unsound increase in circulating 
funds within the accumulated funds not only reflected the difficulties that had 
emerged, but sooner or later also had to become a source of further ones 
These problems led to the December 1964 resolution of the Central Commit 
tee of the MSzMP and it was the recognition of these problems that motivated the 
reform of the mechanism of economic management. 21 
Some people were of the opinion that the reform should have been introduced 

rHni CaUSe ,he P. revi< ? us chan 8 es in the system of economic management - 
and partly m economic policies-were merely patchwork. However, the situation 
that emerged after 1956 can only be understood and judged correctly if viewed 
rom a histone point of view and examined objectively as a process. It would have 
een impossible to recognize and explore the extremely complex new questions 
from one day to the other. Cognition is a process that has different phases Anart 
from the measures of 1957 which served the further development ofthe system of 
economic management, a large part m working out the reform was played by the 
domestic experiences since December 1964, by the problems which emerged m 

countries^ ° f mternat,onal operation and the experiences of other socialist 

The system of economic management, as everything else in life, is subject to the 
aws of development and change. The difference between socialist society and its 
historic predecessors - and it is also its great advantage - liesin the veTy fact th 

^fJ° rme , r ,s ab e ’ 7 th a hl 8 h degree of consciousness, to raise socio-economic 
relations to the level of historic requirements. It is able, in conformity with the 

m e V thoH me f nt ° f theforces of Production, to modernize and developed those 
methods of econonue management which have proved to be good and able to 
withstand the pressure of time and to eliminate all that are out-Sed and there 
fore prevent the realization of our goals. This was exactly th^se when con 

2S5SSSKK f C '? ive of «» workinVI^S'Se oT 

ctiveness of the old system of economic management as well as between the 

thC |? w ° f va,ue and the system of too detailed 
directives. This had a negative impact both on production and on living standards. 


books^have^been EhS, ,“Ik " eW °f economic management and since then, several 

economic manaeement i* 6 T " lechamsm and the different spheres of the machinery of 

the New Economic ^ u iS a ^ dasa g‘ mechanizmus gyakorlata (The Practice of 

(The Practice of the N p and uj gazdasegi mechanizmus gvakorlata a mezdgazdasdgban 
provide £EtitaSv EdS M “ T in Agr,culture > de ^ rve speci a l attention, astiiey 
mentiLTsof thL m^m ^ " abouI almost . a " professional, organizational and manage- 

lem by Rezs6 Nyers’ Ga'dasdcnnlitib^°L 0 ™ K ^ 0 ^ t *A comprehensive view is given oftheprob- 
Policies and the Reform of ,h htikank es a gazdasagi mechanizmus reformja (Our Economic 
well ^ by the manuS ^° nomK Mechanism) (Kossuth Konyvkiadd, Budapest, 1968), as 
Economy). f k az $dg iranyuasi rendszere (The System of Management of National 
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the svstem oflon h raise the question as t0 w hy the radical reform of 

A ^no miCn,anagem ent had not been considered in 1957. There is 
no need to detail the situation that prevailed in Hungary and abroad after the 

economi^manaoerri W ^ ich t l ? ade such a radical transformation of the system of 
economic management as the present one unrealistic. Nor did the political and 

economic conditions and the present level of international coopera^on, so im- 

m I nt i° r the ir ?P ,emcnt ation of the reform, exist. But what were the 
* f at ||T l f d f the introductl ° n of the reform necessary at the given period? 

hirst of all the large qualitative and quantitative change in the forces of produc¬ 
tion. The whole structure of national economy had been transformed, a relatively 

JtnSnr^of thS« had b ® en " eat ? d ’ significant changes had taken place in the 
structure of the forces of production in agriculture, there was greater specializa- 
tion and division of labour. 

Along with the development of the forces of production a great change had 
taken place in our relations of production. The socialist reorganization of ag¬ 
riculture put an end to the sectionalization of our national economy and estab- 
lished a uniform socialist base for the national economy. 

The extensive reserves of the previously important sources of economic expan¬ 
sion were being exhausted. It was only possible to meet domestic and interna- 
tional conditions and make substantial progress, by a more intensive exploration 
of the inner reserves of the economy, first of all by accelerating technical progress 
and increasing more rapidly the productivity of labour. The development of the 
forces of production put qualitatively new demands on the extension of the in¬ 
ternational division of labour and international cooperation. 

The system of management evolved during the reform was based on firm 
socialist relations of production, on the socialist state and cooperative-owned 
means of production. Therefore it was not only necessary but also realistic to put 
its further development on the agenda. It was made realistic by the favourable 
conditions emerging in economic and social relations and in our international re¬ 
lations, while it was made necessary by the contradiction arising between the 
former system of economic management and objective conditions. This con¬ 
tradiction slowed down the rate of economic expansion and the growth of living 
standards. Therefore it was of prime economic and political importance to har¬ 
monize the system of economic management with the new conditions and with the 
new tasks that had come to the fore. This could in the long run also ensure a more 
rapid and balanced development, eliminating at the same time the sources of the 
mistakes that had their origin in the former system of economic management. 

The reform was not an economic task in the narrow sense but a broader 
socio-political one as well, encompassing the development of socialist democracy. 
It is largely based upon those reserves which spring from the initiative of the peo¬ 
ple and thus stimulate creative work, increase individual responsibility and 
democracy. The unfolding of factory democracy makes it possible for the workers 
to more readily concern themselves with the process of production, and estab¬ 
lishes more favourable conditions for harmonizing individual with social interests. 

The reform, despite the new ideas and conceptions it contains, is not unpre¬ 
cedented in our history. It is a direct continuation of the changes that had been 
taking place since 1957. It has brought our economic policies to a qualitatively 
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higher stage and made it possible to make even better use of our economic re¬ 
sources. Therefore it has accelerated our progress toward socialism and toward 
completing the building of socialism. 22 

* 

It is of fundamental importance from the point of view of stabilizing the 
achievements and completing the building of socialism, that socialist ideals and 
culture be widely spread and for the socialist world outlook to prevail in all 
spheres of social life. By establishing a homogeneous socialist base in the national 
economy, we brought about the objective conditions for socialist national unitv 
Its consolidation is, however, a long process that requires the solution of a number 
of tasks. It is especially important also from this point of view to examine the so¬ 
cial stratification, and above all to examine the material, political, cultural situa- 
tion and the outlook of the working class. 

Technological-material and scientific-cultural conditions mature unevenly and 
therefore cannot be transformed nor developed together and simultaneously. 

I his means that contradictions temporarily emerge and have to be gradually 

eliminated as new scientific and material conditions and new social conditions are 
brought about. 

h is therefore essential to define clearly the main content of social develop¬ 
ment This can be summed up in the fact that while during the period of laying the 
foundations of socialism the main task of the working class was to replace 
bourgeois and small-scale production relations with socialist relations, in the 
£il n0d . 0 |^ co "?P le V ng * he bui| ding of socialism the most important task is to re- 
?o*? .? l ' undevel,op ® d socialist relations by those more developed. While until 

; : r n a rr a r eW ^ C,allSt 1 elations depended main <y on the elimination 

ot capitalist and small-producer relations, the situation has changed since the 

nrtrnnHn? 3 ? ° f agn( ; ulture and the development of new, socialist relations is a 
precondition for the elimination of the remnants of the non-socialist relations 

r: °rr n ^ the OUtl °° k ° f the people is a long and contradictory pro- 
- S Jr, be Sl r d d f T" ° r accelerated b y developments at home and abroad, 
ne^and alti »S" - t0 !r d ' cate that the non -socialist features of conscious- 

"ures oficnnnmt 5 ^ v S '? al ' due \° two factors: to the as yet non-socialist fea- 
alreadv dnminat ’ p ° lUC f and egal relations, and to the relative maturity of the 

rela " OI,S ' These are inevi,able concom itants of ,he 


of the economic°re d form 1 an^| W ' , ! , h* le,aS * CS * 1ave ar ' sen Slnce Ihe introduction on January 1.1968 
the introduction and sTcce«ful ^Pigmentation. We should like only to md.cate that 

was of basic importance to achie P. men,a,lon ®f , l ,e reform called for stable economic conditions. It 
which alreadv'reflected h f2 ! v ' t * b ° f , th * Third Five Year Pla "- ‘he results of the first year of 
creaid by b Lr cemllteaH^f .r f eC ‘l°/ ,he measures « ake " In 1966 the national income in- 
year the increase in consummion • *1 annet * 4 per cent, while in 1967 by 8 per cent, and in the same 
gross value of fixed capital was rak^i 7** af!’!ct ncrease ' n accumulation reached 26 percent. The 
trial production increased by 9 m ^ on f ori ™ 1966 ‘°999,517 million. Indus- 

(taking the average output in I9s^_iorio C w^ SS P r<xiuc,lon index ol agriculture was 121 percent, 
come of workers and emoT ,n 1956-196 ® as 100 per cent). Taking 1966 as 100 per cent, the real in- 
fZvkdnyv, 1967 .) ^ ncreased by 5 per cent and that of peasants by 9 percent. (Statisziikai 
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toMh^caTorevent^ further developme "t °f our social relations is the main fac- 
r that can prevent a regression in the consciousness and attitude of the greatest 

Snnot be f r^du^ed^imT and .f ausing J urther contradictions. Thus the problem 
ness’°This Sm s y !°f K hC WC 1 kn0Wn one of “ exi «cnce and conscious- 

relation? In hr?Jf th f de ." ,f general trUths we take a closer look at our 

1 St in^’ th . fa r Ct0rS that have t0 be reckoned with are the following: 
1. Certain survivals of outworn social relations still exist in our society. 

JJESS? of f re , munerat,on accordin g t0 ‘he results of one’s work is still 

ableto^tranS^, f? T Ur T'u ty ’ th ° Ugh ft is also a educational force 

able to transform the thinking of the population. 

tanceut*frnm Hip‘ gr |^ th , ° f the w ( 0Tkin Z cl *« also increased its social impor¬ 
tance. But from the political point of view - and it would be a mistake not to rec- 

ognize this - there is a large differentiation within the working class and consid¬ 
erable differences between its individual categories. This is due both to socio- 
‘ sto J“ and to economic reasons. It is only on the basis of a concrete analysis of 
this differentiation that the political, educational and cultural tasks and methods 
tor their elimination can be indicated, and the process for the political and 
ideological unification of the class can be accelerated. 

4. The base of socialist agriculture, the cooperatives, has been established. But 
t e> still have to become real socialist enterprises, that is, to be given socialist 
content from the point of view of organization, economic activity and the de¬ 
velopment of the peasant’s way of thinking. The development of the coop peas¬ 
ants mentality is determined by several factors that have to be reckoned with. 
These are the relative cultural backwardness of villages in comparison with the 
towns, the still existing, though ever diminishing, contradictions in the ranks of 
the coops peasantry, which originate from the earlier division based on property, 
the differences in the living conditions between workers and peasants, the division 
of labour between collective and household plots, etc. 

5. The numerical and political development of our intelligentsia is reflected by 
the results achieved in the fields of culture and sciences. The overwhelming ma¬ 
jority of the intelligentsia is for the building of socialism even if they still have 
some reservations and non-Marxist views. This development has been influenced 
by the policies of the Party and by social reality. But it was also promoted by the 
ideological struggle we waged with the help of Marxism-Leninism and with the 
participation of the best part of the intelligentsia against bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois views. The struggle resulted in creative works by which the success of 
this struggle can be measured. 23 An examination and appreciation of this cannot 
however, disregard the fact that contradictions still exist between the social re¬ 
quirements imposed on important strata of the intelligentsia, e.g. teachers, and 
the level of their socialist world outlook. As far as old ideologies are concerned 
the traces of nationalism are still evident in some literary works, but non-Marxist 
phenomena present themselves most of all in more modern forms. The most 


23 It is perhaps worth while to mention in this respect the development of book publishing. During 
the ten years examined here the number of books published increased by over 40 per cent, the number 
of copies by almost 100 percent. In 1955 about 23 million copies were published, while in 1965 nearly 
45 million. It is especially important that while in 1955 the population spent 144 million forints on 
books, in 1965 this sum increased fivefold, i.e., it reached 615 millions. 


26 Vass Henrik 
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characteristic ones are “depoliticization”, “disideologization”, that is, ideological 
indifference, which we find at times in literary and artistic circles. 

6. The artisan cooperatives belong to the socialist sector of our society, but 
from the point of view of the formation of consciousness they present a complex 
and difficult problem, first of all because of the peculiarities of their sources of 
manpower, the character of the organization of their work, the dispersion of 
workplaces and the high number of those working for them out of their homes. 

7. These problems are considerably influenced by the international situation. 
Our army had and has to be provided with modern military technology. Increased 
dissemination and acceptance of the principle of peaceful coexistence and the 
isolation of imperialist aggression would make it possible to devote larger re¬ 
sources to economic development and thereby raising living standards. The re¬ 
sults of the international division of labour and especially the successes of the 
cooperation of the socialist countries also advance the solution of the political and 
ideological problems within our country. The spreading of socialist ideology, the 
formation of the socialist consciousness of our working people is made more dif¬ 
ficult by the unfavourable economic effects of the present complicated interna¬ 
tional situation, the serious differences in the international workers’ movement 
and the actual contradictions which - despite the great results of the cooperation 
among the member-states within the Council of Mutual Economic Aid - show 
certain autarchic tendencies. 

8. A very important precondition of the development of socialist conscious¬ 
ness is a more intense implementation and development of democracy in society. 
The development of socialist democracy is a process which depends on social and 
international circumstances. It is impossible to complete the building of socialism 
or to solve the tasks of the economic reform without increasing the social activity 
of the working people. We have considerable results in this field as well, which is 
most apparent in the development of the socialist brigade movement. 24 But fur¬ 
ther steps have to be taken. For democracy is not only judged by workers on the 
basis of the opportunity to participate in production conferences or to go to the 
polls once in four years to vote in the election of their representatives, though 
these are ajso significant achievements. The decisive factor is, however, the de- 
gree of their participation at the formation of the Party’s and the Government’s 
policies. Workers examine to what extent their remarks, proposals are being 
taken into account, to what extent they can take part in the implementation of the 
po lcies they also accept and support. And this means that the reform of economic 
management also requires the development of democracy in our society, because 
possible* 6 °* ^ actors ma * c * n 8 the solution of increasingly more complex tasks 


there N ® ,ional Congress in March 19-20. 1965, of the socialist brigades 
the socialist rcoroa J , ’ brigades with over 600,000 workers taking part in the movement. After 
ture too It ;iiir;.rt!.^ /a '° n ° a 8 r ' cu bure, the socialist brigade movement began to spread in agricul- 
tionine in the cnuntru^TiL^ e ’ as proved by the fact that about 8,000 youth brigades are func- 
I3and 5f.S 1 l. m< T m u n ' devel °P ed amon g intellectuals, too. among the technical, re- 
On the basis of th«.^- W<>l | ,f fS ^ ac ^ ,eved 8 real successes in trade, banking and the catering industry. 

the title of •■sori- ,io PI ev i ‘^°P l J ient °f socialist brigade movement competition began to spread for 
the title of socialist-workshop, factory, enterprise, farm, or institution’^ 
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I his democracy is not only a precondition of the development of socialist con¬ 
sciousness but is an organic part of the process of the further development of our 
society and in a certain sense is identical with this process. One of the most 
characteristic features of the next period of the development of the whole socialist 
world system will probably be the spreading of and conscious search for more 
consistent forms of proletarian democracy. This could be slowed down by an un¬ 
favourable development of the international situation, but under favourable 
conditions this process will be accelerated, socialism will have greater drawing 
power and become a “material force” on a world scale. B 


* 

It is worthwhile to make some observations in connection with the elaboration 
of the history of the decade Analysed here. 

One of the characteristic features of the history of this period was the ideologi¬ 
cal and scientific upsurge in Hungary. Dogmatism and the cult of personal ty had 
their worst effects on the social sciences, but the general atmosphere also 
hindered the development of the natural sciences. After the suppression of the 
counter-revolution in the autumn of 1956 a favourable atmosphere was gradually 
created, in which there were no political obstacles to free scientific research. Our 
state considerably increased financial assistance to culture and science. Our sci¬ 
entists and research workers came into contact with international scientific life, 
had freer opportunities for study tours and participated at international confer¬ 
ences. Our country undertook the organization of a number of important inter¬ 
national meetings. Creative initiative and research were stimulated and encour¬ 
aged by the MSzMP in all spheres of science. This contributed considerably to the 
elimination of our relative backwardness in the social sciences. There was, liter¬ 
ally, a revitalization in some branches of the social sciences and it was during this 
decade that extensive scientific research was started by Marxist sociologist in 
Hungary. 

This was also true regarding historiography. The number of studies published 
and the number of research workers themselves increased, as did the lively de¬ 
bates over some fundamental questions. There was a particularly wide exchange 
of views about the evaluation of the main theoretical and historical problems of 
the people’s democratic revolution that had begun after the liberation of our 
country. The discussion initiated by Academician Eric Molnar about the question 
of nations and nationalities, of our progressive traditions and nationalism was of 
no lesser importance. This was made all the more significant by the fact that, as 
has already been mentioned, the struggle against nationalist views and tendencies 
was of particular political importance after the counter-revolution. The 
“Guidelines on Ideology” made public by the MSzMP in the summer of 1965. 
once again declared that nationalism in Hungary is the ideology w hich affects the 
largest number of people and endangers the development of socialism. This 
ideology is a primary element of the petty-bourgeois and bourgeois anti-Marxist 
tendencies. The enemies of socialism also put their hopes primarily on 
nationalism, trying to use it to break up the unity of international communist 
movement and to undermine the cohesion of the community of the socialist 
countries. In the course of this debate is also became evident that traces of 
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nationalism could still be found in our historiography in the recent years. The 
Party also pointed out that historiography had to analyse, elaborate and examine 
thoroughly the historic elements of socialist patriotism. 

There are other innumerable factors, too, that show the progress of the histor¬ 
ical sciences in Hungary. From 1956 to 1966 over 400 monographs, about 160 
volumes of essays, about 2800 essays and articles had been published as well as 
600 source-material collections. Development is also characterized by the figures 
on academic degrees awarded. From 1951 to 1956 four research workers were 
aw arded the title of “Doctor of Historical Sciences”, while the title of “Candidate 
of Historical Sciences” was awarded to twenty-nine. From 1957 to the middle of 
1966 the degree ‘Doctor' was awarded to another fifteen, the degree ‘Candidate’ 
to one hundred and thirty-three historians. There are other indications, in addi¬ 
tion, ot the high international esteem in which Hungarian historiography is held. 

In the evaluation of this impressive development of historical science two ex¬ 
tremist views can be found. Some believe that this development is a direct con¬ 
tinuation of the process interrupted by the counter-revolution of autumn, 1956. 
Others assert that this progress could only be so rapid and effective because 
“it represents a qualitative change in and a radical break with the previous con¬ 
ceptions” and only those of its features are positive, which differ from and negate 
the former period. 

Both standpoints are erroneous and unhistorical. This decade was charac¬ 
terized, on the one hand, by conservation and continuation, and, on the other, by 
a new start and work of higher level. It conserved and continued all that had been 
correct and effective in the application of Marxist theory to Hungarian history, 
and on the other hand it also meant a new start when it raised to a higher level the 
analysis of the historic processes in the evaluation of which the cult of personality 
and dogmatism had led us astray. This ten year period of Hungarian historiog¬ 
raphy can only be correctly evaluated and measured in its dialectical inter-rela¬ 
tions. 

The fact and statistics quoted above show, of course, only a quantitative rise 
and are not in themselves absolute proof of the lasting dynamic development in 
content and quality of this branch of science. However, in this study it is impossi¬ 
ble to review even quantitatively the rich historiographic results of the ten years 
outlined in its main processes, and even less possible to evaluate qualitatively this 
arge body of creative work. This would merit a separate study. However, it can be 
pointed out here, too, that the quantitative rise indicated above is partly a 
guarantee and, in any case, a precondition for a qualitative development. This 
quantitative breakthrough derives from the release of creative energies from the 
bonds ot the cult ot personality and dogmatism. It is of course inevitable that 
premature works can also be found in such a large output. Some facts are, how¬ 
ever, undeniable: 

1. Historiographic activity was characterized in general in the period following 
the counter-revolution by a conscientious research of source-material, a faithful 
isc osure ot objective historic truth, a many-sided analysis of facts, an effort as¬ 
piring o a Marxist-Leninist scientific approach. This most important achieve¬ 
ment is not lessened by the fact that at times in the course of this great upsurge, be¬ 
sides some mistakes, anti-Marxist views and endeavours also occurred. 
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2. Besides the theoretical and methodological development — which was a 
basic precondition of up-to-dateness - substantial changes took place in the 
choice of topics in favour of current history and themes of special importance for 
the shaping of a socialist attitude to history. Research in the history of people’s 
democracy was increased, though in the period examined it was limited to the 
years 1945-1948. 

This was in part due to the fact that the analysis of the present period is always a 
particularly difficult task for historians. Some research workers doubt its scientific 
significance and justification. They say that the research and evaluation of current 
histoty is the task for future generations as today historical perspective is lacking, 
individuals and groups are directly concerned and therefore the danger of subjec¬ 
tivity exists. This seems to be justified by the fact that the historian is himself tak¬ 
ing part in the shaping of this age and therefore his judgement is influenced by his 
subjective reactions. 

However this opinion is refuted by the history of historiography. From ancient 
times through bourgeois historiography until the classics of Marxism-Leninism, 
theoreticians and researchers have been able to grasp the most important features 
of their own age and the validity of their works remains unquestioned. Of course, 
some aspects of these may need to be revised and posterity will do this. But this 
does not diminish the scientific and historic value of these works. 

Marxist-Leninist historiography consciously undertakes to be the connecting 
link between the past and the present. And if we assert that cognition of the past is 
in the interest of the present and of the future, then we cannot leave the historic 
evaluation of the current period as a whole to posterity. 

Besides the danger of subjectivity, the elaboration of present history is also 
complicated by other factors. It entails the analysis of processes in political life, 
economic development, cultural activity and other spheres of social life, which in 
some aspects, that is, as to their final outcome, cannot as yet be evaluated. The 
difficulty also is that the source material of this period is not yet catalogued and is 
in part inaccessible. 

Nevertheless, the historical elaboration of the 1956-1966 period has begun 
and the majority of the works published so far on it are the result of authentic 
scientific investigation. The three periods discussed in this study have not been 
equally elaborated, moreover, within the individual periods there is considerable 
unevenness, disproportionateness and insufficiency, also as far as the choice of 
topics is concerned. 

A simple survey of the topics elaborated by the works analysing the history of 
this period shows in itself that our research workers have been mostly interested in 
two themes. The first one is the actual beginning of the period, that is the coun¬ 
ter-revolution, its defeat and the consolidation of proletarian power.The other is- 
especially since the beginning of the Sixties - the socialist reorganization of ag¬ 
riculture. This is understandable, for both were turning points in our history, both 
represented such phases of development during which progress was more con¬ 
centrated, rapid and radical than in general. Both concern completed processes, 
which can now be fully evaluated scientifically (even if the completion of the de¬ 
velopment of large-scale socialist farming is still a long way off). The elaboration 
of these two topics was also urged — apart from political necessity — by educational 
needs. Thus social needs here meet with scientific interest. 
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Naturally the works published up to 1966 did not solve all the problems of these 
two important questions by far. Still, the monographs, volumes of essays, collec¬ 
tions ot documents and journalist reports about the period that lasted from 
November 1956 until December 1958 and especially about the counter-revolu¬ 
tion were valuable contributions to the understanding of the real causes and 
motivating forces of this extremely complex historic event that was also followed 
with great attention outside of Hungary. However, a manifold analysis of the 
complex implications of the historic causes of the counter-revolution, of its de¬ 
velopment and defeat, is still lacking. It is a honourable task of our historians to fill 
this gap as quickly and as satisfactorily as possible. 

The works examining the period from December 1958 to the spring of 1962 are 
quite naturally dominated by the central problem of these years, the socialist 
reorganization of agriculture. 25 The main theoretical and ideological questions of 
the history of this period have received almost no historical treatment. The only 
one perhaps is a chapter of a manual that summarizes the development of the 
socialist brigade movement, that started at the end of 1958. The political implica- 
tions of the history of the socialist reorganization of agriculture and the historic 
significance of the implementation of this revolutionary task have not been 
summed up by independent studies. The above mentioned implications of this 
important event, which is also of international interest, have been examined most 
o all by scientific works analysing the history of agriculture, the organization of 
work, factory management, etc. 

Apart from independent scientific works a number of noteworthy essays have 
been published about different questions of the history of the 1956-1966 period, 
and it must be mentioned, too, that more and more studies are being published 
about the history of individual areas and factories. 

It can be stated on the basis of this brief survey that objective and subjective 
conditions for a scientific analysis of the history of this decade are more favoura- 
b e than indicated in the quantity of and the topics chosen by the historical studies 
published so far. However, it has to be remembered that the historical elaboration 
r™o era ' mpor , ta " t questions is already in process, such as the history of the 
eorgamzation of the MSzMP, the socialist reorganization of agriculture, the de- 

It a 2 >I w Ilt »h f t 1 he l Par ! y s P ohcy of alliances ’ etc. But these are still in the research 
stage. We think that the time has come to intensify our efforts first of all in the in- 

10 *? V many ; Slded L hlstoricaI elaboration of the period from 1956 to the end of 

thislvfrlnrH^ [ a homogeneous and comprehensive historical elaboration of 
this extraordinarily important period in our history, utilizing the detailed evalua- 

availahi* 1 uffi? 13 a ^'f veme nts and relying on the valuable resource material 
e ^™ W,t r h3 J ea,,St,Cana,yS,S ’. Which may be of use internationally also, of the 
ut^ to the <?; ,s period so rich in lessons, the Hungarian historians can contrib- 

ment of the^ntern^tilfHT at '° nS °{ th *, Policies of the MSzMP, to the enrich- 
socialUt ivJ , f f V accumulated scientific treasure of the problems of 

3S construction 0 ' y °' ' h ' dictatoKihi P of ,he P rol " ariat 

cations were * lheir */' s P** al on th 'S topic. The first publi- 

significant studies have been nnhiilh. t k" dLve,0 P mcnt . but during the last four or five years 

ment of agriculture The most imnon 3 t° U ' ,he reform of econ omic management and the develop- 
gr culture. I he most important ones are mentioned in the bibliography of this volume. 
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